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FOREWORD 


This issue, devoted primarily to the present state of research on race relations, 
forms the second part of a study, the first part of which was published in 
Vol. X, No. 3, of the International Social Science Bulletin. While the earlier issue 
dealt with the situation in the United States of America, Great Britain, the 
Federal Republic of Germany and East Africa, the regions discussed in the 
following pages are North Africa, Tropical Africa, South Africa, South-east 
Asia and Latin America. This enumeration alone will give some idea of the 
scope of the subject and of the topical interest of these analytical reviews. 
Indeed, the authors have not confined themselves to drawing up a list of the 
latest works and simply defining the methods used or the conclusions reached ; 
they have also presented a picture of race relations in these different parts of 
the world, based on the facts and documents to which they have had access. 

From a perusal of the various articles it will be seen that some areas—Africa, 
for instance—are real laboratories, where the relations between groups can 
be studied from a great many angles. The variety of situations and historical 
backgrounds, the multiplicity of recent developments, have produced a 
whole range of those ‘variables’ which the social scientists envy their colleagues 
in the natural sciences. 

This broad view of research undertaken and results achieved or expected 
serves to show that the race problem can never be considered in isolation and 
that it is bound up with a number of other phenomena, of which none should 
be neglected. In particular, it cannot be dissociated from the development of 
industrialization and urbanization which affects so many countries that have 
recently become independent and others aspiring to independence. 

The notion of race is on the way to becoming a weapon in the armoury of the 
élites seeking to assert themselves vis-a-vis the West, which they have chosen 
even as they have rejected it. Thus, for instance, the vague concept of 
‘negritude’ is set against the pride and self-assurance of the Whites. It represents 
an awakening to the consciousness of a past for which a mystic value is claimed 
and of a future inevitably envisaged as radiant. These outbreaks of nationalism 
in racist guise, albeit still elementary, are none the less part and parcel of the 
African scene and it would be dangerous to disregard them. Readers of the 
articles included here will be struck by the scantiness of the information 
available to us as yet on this ideological effervescence and on the multiple 
forms taken by a resentment of which racism is the deep underlying cause. 

Except for South Africa, the United States of America and some European 
countries, where race relations are the subject of constantly increasing and 
more detailed studies, descriptions of racial antagonisms or simply of the 
relations between races are far from being exhaustive. Moreover, the march 
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of events is rapidly changing the attitude of ethnic groups to one another. 

It is fashionable to deny the existence of a racial problem in Latin America. 
Analysis of the works dealing with the relations between Whites, Negroes and 
Indians wili suffice to prove that this optimistic view does not tally with the 
actual situation. In this respect, too, the present survey will help to focus 
attention on facts which ought not to be overlooked. If we take it that the 
purpose of the social sciences is to help us to live in peace, by bringing to our 
awareness human problems viewed with objectivity and detachment, this 
issue may be considered a useful source of information. 























THE NORTH OF AFRICA 


Jacques BERQUE 


The first step, in any study of race relations, must be to look with a critical 
eye at what Lucien FeDvre called that ‘deceptively clear label’—the concept 
of race. 

Such circumspection is nowhere more pertinent than in the case of the 
particular geographical area with which we are concerned here: Africa north 
of the Sahara, sometimes called in French Afrique blanche—White Africa. 
Little is known for certain of the origin of the inhabitants of this region, but 
it is undoubtedly mixed, and there are startling throwbacks to a fair or red- 
headed type cropping up now and again amidst the dark-haired population. 
These heterogeneous elements have been welded together by their common 
environment, and their present divisions are based on recent history or 
traditional choices rather than on actual ethnic differences. In any case, they 
must be classified on the basis of ‘social’ rather than ‘natural’ types, and most 
certainly rather than somatic types. 

As regards somatic types, research done as long ago as that of Bertholon and 
Chantre, Ely Leblanc [1]! etc., had already cast doubt on the validity of this 
conception. Not that it has nothing to recommend it. On the contrary, physical 
anthropology [2] probably has much to teach us about such strange groups 
as, for instance, the Bejas or the Ababdehs of Nubia, or the Tibbus, the Tuaregs 
and the Moors of the Sahara [3]. But all these countries—from Morocco to 
Egypt and from the desert to the sea—belong to what might be called Mediter- 
ranean Islam, a term which covers, probably, most of their peoples’ charac- 
teristics. For the whole of their history, past, present, and maybe future as 
well, is marked by the contrasting influences and patterns of two rival civiliza- 
tions, alternating with one another over the centuries. All the empirical criteria 
which, since we cannot use a purely racial concept, have to serve as the basis 
for any attempt at rough classification, derive from this duality of influences. 
The (still hypothetical) ‘African’ substratum has been brought into contact, 
and then mingled, albeit in varying degrees, with a series of influences from 
Europe and the Near East. This dual process probably goes back even to 
prehistoric times, but it has been intensified, during the past century and a 
half, by colonization and the ensuing emancipation, although the elements 
of the situation have remained unchanged. According to Sallust, the Numidians 
consisted partly of immigrants from Asia—a theory re-echoed by Ibn-Khaldun 
more than a thousand years later. In fact, Islam encountered in its path 
Berbers and Latinized Afars and Jews, or Judaized Berbers. From the 
eleventh century onwards, the incursions of Arab nomads into the Maghrib 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the notes on page 191 
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added to this already complex mixture, yet another element, the relative magni- 
tude of which has not ‘to this day been exactly determined. At all events, 
these Hilalians [4] constituted a decisive typological factor even more than an 
ethnic factor, and were partly responsible for the fact that the rural Maghrib 
has been identified with Bedouin, pastoral and tribal life practically up to the 
present day. 

This is an indication of the importance, in this whole process, of the cultural 
factor, in the widest sense of the term. Islam has an extraordinary capacity 
for absorbing heterogeneous elements and standardizing behaviour pat- 
terns [5]. The Moslem faith and the Arabic language have tended to supersede 
earlier or alien characteristics; this process continued, and was even accen- 
tuated, in the nineteenth century, and it is still going on today, owing to the 
very fact of European intervention and the internal reactions to which it 
gives rise. In such circumstances, the old interaction between north and 
south, between east and west, becomes perilously competitive. The presence 
of the French in the Maghrib, the British in the valley of the Nile and, in 
lesser measure, the Spaniards and Italians in Morocco and Libya led to the 
formation, along the littoral, of ethnic groups reflecting in some measure the 
pattern of the old Roman Africa. There are Frenchmen, Spaniards and 
Italians in the Maghrib [6], Greeks and Italians in Egypt, and Portuguese, 
Maltese and others in various places; and all these peoples, some living in 
compact colonies, as in certain sectors of the coast, others in scattered groups, 
form minorities which play a political, economic and social role out of 
all proportion to their numerical strength, considerable though this may 


be. 


INTER-RACE RELATIONS AND THE HISTORICAL SITUATION 


Nowadays, the different groups are classified much more in terms of their 
situation than on the basis of their genealogy, which is in any case largely 
hypothetical. This situation as a rule tends to accentuate social characteristics 
and standardize physical types, thus developing and grading their original 
distinctive characteristics. 

Group and language divisions, therefore, no longer necessarily coincide. 
Not all the zone under consideration is Arabic-speaking, for there are vast 
areas, especially towards the west, where the language is Berber. Moreover, 
certain geographical sectors, social strata and even psychological groups are 
deeply marked by their current use of other, alien tongues—mainly French, 
and to a lesser extent Spanish and English—in daily contacts. 

Religion would seem to provide a more convenient means of classification 
—Islam as against reimported Christianity—but for the presence, in Egypt, 
of several million Copts of Christian faith, who constitute the indigenous 
substratum of the population and form an integral part of the nation. 

Thus the main distinguishing feature of any group, more important than 
either language or religion, is the place it occupies in the present-day structure 
of society. For instance, the Maltese settlers, though Arabic-speaking, never- 
theless rank as foreign elements; whereas the Jews, a minority probably partly 
Maghribi in origin, though distinctive as regards religion, are in one case 
completely assimilated to the settlers—namely in Algeria, where they are 
commonly regarded as ‘Europeans’ as opposed to ‘natives’ who, even though 
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their everyday language may be a Berber dialect or even French, are usually 
called ‘Arabs’. In Egypt, the Syro-Lebanese colony, like the Greek, forms part 
of the westernized economy, and to this extent still sometimes even now, after 
being settled in the country for a century, stands out sharply from the indi- 
genous population. 

The crowds in the streets of Alexandria, Algiers and Casablanca are coming 
to look more and more alike, it is true, and it is only on the strength of historical 
background that they can be divided into groups. It would be possible to 
work out a classification system which deliberately ignored alleged origins 
—some of which are in any case more fictitious than factual—and was based 
solely on the differences actually observed. These, however, are frequently 
very subtle, and in any case go far beyond the physiognomical differences, 
which used to be very marked but, with the process of evolution, are now 
gradually being softened down. The appearance of the fellah of the Nile 
region is still very different, it is true, from that of the Bedouin who is commonly 
called ‘Arab’ [7]. But a pure fellah like Orabi Pasha, rising against the Circas- 
sian nobility, also feels himself to be, and is called ‘Arab’. A wary, powerful- 
looking Berber from the Middle Atlas, with his long locks, and his steely eyes, 
a native of the Aures or a Rifian, will be picked out immediately in an urban 
Moslem crowd [8], although this is more because of their speech, their cultural 
and mental characteristics and their attitudes than because of their physique. 
A Greek from Zagazig, or the son of a settler from the High Algerian plateaux, 
differs from a local Moslem more by his behaviour than by his appearance or 
even the language he speaks. No one has yet been found to give an explanation 
of this dual process of assimilation and dissimilation. 

One thing can, nevertheless, be stated, namely that ‘races’ in Africa north 
of the Sahara, or what we regard as such, are defined, primarily, by the mutual 
relations between them; and these, in turn, are governed not so much by 
traditional ‘particularities’ as by contemporary events which, as we know, 
are taking an increasingly dramatic turn. The past history of this region, 
however, was not always marked by such violence. If we take as the starting 
point the ‘Europeanizing’ of the political organization, which began at roughly 
the same time in Algeria and Egypt [9] and, as the main phases, the impact 
of monopoly capitalism [10] and the influence, much later and still extremely 
uneven, of technological culture [11] we see that the history of this region has 
consisted of periods of crisis and periods of calm. Relational sociology will 
thus see it as an alternation of tensions and states of balance, interspersed 
by moments when, as at present, violence reaches exploding point and threatens 
to destroy the foundations of the whole situation. 

It is extremely difficult, in these circumstances, to be objective [12], a fact 
which is proved sufficiently clearly, in my view, by the very dearth of scientific 
studies on this period, a period characterized throughout, in this region, by 
the readjustment of inter-group relations [13]. We shall therefore deal mainly, 
but not exclusively, with a slightly earlier period, i.e., the immediate post-war 
years. Although not entirely calm, and although the ideas which were later 
to find such spectacular expression were already latent, this period does allow 
of a more objective and comprehensive view of the facts. 
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TRADITIONAL PLURALISM AND PRESENT-DAY INEQUALITIES 


Arabic has difficulty in translating the concept of ‘race’ [14]. The word jins, 
which comes first to mind and which is perhaps of foreign origin [15] may mean, 
according to context, either ‘kind’ or ‘sex’, but not race. And the dignified 
word a¢i—‘origin’, ‘principle’, ‘essence’—takes us into a sphere of things and 
ideas far removed from our subject. The point is that Moslems attach relatively 
little importance to the idea of race. Their traditional society takes account 
of membership either of the revealed religion or, more narrowly, some indi- 
vidual tribe; so that neither divisions nor states of tension or hamony are due 
directly to ethnic factors. The importance of the part played, for example, 
in the history of Islam, by the incorporation of alien elements under the 
patronage system—waldé—or even by the freeing of slaves (e.g. the Mamelukes), 
indicates the contrary of what we today call racism. 

Other kinds of discrimination, of a religious nature, do, however, come into 
play. Certain groups for instance, which existed in Africa before the coming 
of Islam and some of which, like the Jews and the Copts, remain true to an 
earlier faith, stand out; whilst others are distinguished by heresies or suspect 
practices, as the Berbers are, in some cases, to this day. Much more frequent 
than conflicts between races—even where there were distinct racial groups, 
like the Turks, Caucasians and Albanians in khedival Egypt, or Algeria in the 
time of the Deys—were those between Believers and Unbelievers (Jews, 
Christians), or between Orthodox groups and heretics, such as the Abadites 
of Mozab or Nefuza. There was thus a minority problem [16] even before 
the European intervention; but relations between minority groups and the 
mass of the population were radically altered, as was every other aspect of 
the situation, by the new balance of forces established by European expansion 
on the southern shores of the Mediterranean. It was the national reactions 
which determined the position of these groups, who have sometimes suffered 
sore hazards from the choice between equating themselves with the foreign 
elements and becoming assimilated with the native population. 

In the case of the Copts [17] the deciding factor was their feeling of 
‘Egyptianness’. The fact that certain of their great leaders [18] have, in the 
past generation or two, played an increasingly important part in the struggle 
for emancipation shows that they are becoming integrated in the modern 
nation. Their close contacts, in the countryside, with Moslem fellahs, from 
whom they are in most cases virtually indistinguishable, has practically com- 
pleted the uniformizing of their behaviour, sometimes actually going as far as 
conversion. This is not to say that nothing of the old situation remains: friction 
may still occur in legal, educational and other matters [19]. With the Egyptiani- 
zation and reorganization of the economy, the part formerly played by 
the minority groups is declining, and the structure of society is becoming 
increasingly homogeneous. It is significant that, since the last world war, 
‘Arabism’ should have superseded Pan-Islamism as a political slogan. On 
the analogy of the contribution made by the Eastern Christians, around 
1900, to the linguistic and literary renaissance, the birth of this new type 
of nationalism, professedly non-religious, opens up new possibilities. This 
trend is accentuated by the establishment of a centralized State and the 
elimination of differences in law. In the Constitution of the United Arab 
Republic, Islam is not designated as the official State religion. The main 
effect of making the State virtually non-denominational has been less a 
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decline in religious belief, or even religious observance, than the transference 
of these social criteria of religion to other types of classification. Would it 
be over-optimistic to think that the combined effect of all these factors 
may, eventually, produce a final solution? 

Foreign intervention, over a period of a hundred years and more, had 
radically changed the situation in these countries with regard to another 
serious problem, that of the relations between the Jews and traditional 
society [20]; and at the same time it created another, that of the relations 
between the Jews and the newcomers [21]. Relations between Jews and the 
rest of the population, which used to be characterized by the discriminatory 
but fairly benevolent ethics of the dhimma, and marked by a division of labour 
system whereby the Jews, generally speaking, engaged in the inglorious but 
sometimes lucrative pursuits of craftsmanship and trade, were embittered by 
the establishment of the Zionist state in Palestine; and they have deteriorated 
even further since the events of 1948. Since then, passions have run high, 
especially in the areas bordering on the disputed territory, sometimes even 
resulting in the emigration of almost the whole minority—a phenomenon 
characteristic of the Near East but much less common in the Maghrib. Both 
Tunisia and Morocco included a Jewish minister in their first post-independ- 
ence governments. In both these countries, incidentally, local Jewry had long 
lived under the triple aegis of Mosaic law, allegiance to a Moslem sovereign, 
and French cultural influence. 

This brings us, once again, to the great division, superseding all others, 
which causes the reflection, in customs and in the diverse types of status and 
mentality, of the changes in inter-group relations engendered by foreign inter- 
vention, which themselves vary according to the groups concerned, and from 
time to time and from place to place. This phenomenon is by no means confined 
to the classic subject for studies on race relations, i.e., the relations between 
majority and minority groups; for, owing to the shifts of power occurring 
during the colonial period, any sort of numerical comparison has become 
meaningless. What counts above all are economic factors and political power. 
In North Africa, anyway, European pressure was so strong that, paradoxically 
enough, it was all too often the Moslems, though actually in the majority, 
who ranked as a minority group in legal procedure, institutions and even 
behaviour and mentality. Arabo-Berbers then complain of having not merely 
inferior status, but no status at all. This feeling is at the root of certain famous 
controversies, including the one in Algeria on the indigénat [22]. And the 
connexion between historical situation and moral prestige, and even ritual 
dignity, is so close that we have in Tunisia, in the 1920’s and 30’s, the famous 
case of the ‘naturalized’ citizens refused a Moslem burial by their fellow 
Moslems. It was as though the acquisition of French citizenship led to a 
diminutio capitis in religion [23]. This all happened some time ago. The 
subsequent evolution of the situation has, alas, produced other kinds of 
clashes. 


PREJUDICE AND SOPHISTICATION 


Clashes imply tensions. But they also imply knowledge—of a kind. 
The colonial situation [24] within which the two parties coexist both deter- 
mines their position in relation to one another and accentuates their 
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differences [25], while, at the same time, the fact of coexisting on all planes 
and at all levels makes interaction between them inevitable. 

Hence many misleading simplifications to which word-labels are subse. 
quently attached. Some of these labels are coined at times of crisis: they 
make their appearance in pamphlets, or in more serious writings, and become 
the common currency of everyday life. No systematic study of these expressions 
seems, however, to have been made either in Algeria, for instance, or, on a 
broader scale, in the Maghrib; and this is regrettable. A start should be made 
by dividing these expressions up according to chronological phases, social 
situations, and shades of usage. Both Arabic and Berber have traditional 
epithets for the Jews, to which have been added those current in European 
anti-Semitism. More recently, army slang has produced other nicknames for 
the Arabs and Berbers; and the latter have also paid the army back in kind, 
This exchange goes on in the colloquial, hackneyed koine born of the relations 
between subject and ruling peoples: bicot, gawri, pied-noir, to name only a few, 
are a picturesque but lamentable illustration of the names conferred in 
conditions of tension. Less tendentiously, in everyday language, the terms 
‘European’ and ‘native’ denote the two main groups, and these two words, as 
used in administrative texts and everyday life, acquire shades of meaning which 
reflect the historical situation. In Egypt, the term khawdga, once complimen- 
tary, is now applied to Europeans, especially ‘residents’, in what appears to be 
a somewhat disdainful sense. We all know of the unpopularity attaching 
nowadays, understandably, to the honourable word ‘native’, in which the 
Athenians once gloried—although its Arabic counterpart ali (in the plural : 
ahali) has never taken on a derogatory meaning. Even the legislators 
endeavour to find new terms when the ones previously used become too 
unpopular, thus taking account of semantic changes originating in the work- 
shop or the docks, or in the populous quarters where touchiness and ill-feeling 
on both sides are accentuated by close daily contacts [26]. 

The results of these contacts are not, of course, confined to the coining of 
nicknames, in themselves indicative of what people think, nor are they limited 
to the lower strata of society. The typology built up out of the relations between 
the two groups is not only reflected in the coining of familiar, coarse or po- 
lemicai nicknames, but also affects behaviour, even of the most peaceable 
members of society, who become imbued, in spite of themselves, with preju- 
dices which ail derive, in the last analysis, from a situation of conflict. This 
leads to an exchange of epithets between the two opposing groups, contrasting 
the indolence, aggressiveness and sexual coarseness of which the one is ac- 
cused [27] with the energy, ability, delicacy and initiative on which the other 
prides itself; or—looked at from the other side—the virility, courage and 
indomitable spirit boasted by the one with the hypocrisy, sexual debility and 
vanity attributed to the other. 

But here another form of simplification comes into play—one which cannot 
be understood except by the combined use of sociological and psycho-analytical 
methods. The two groups, subordinate and dominant or, more generally, 
Moslem and Christian, come into conflict over the possession of women [28], 
not to say of children as well. The dominant group builds up all sorts of myths 
for its own protection; that of the danger of venereal infection, for instance, the 
objective grounds for which, though all too real until recent advances in social 
hygiene, were nevertheless grossly exaggerated. As against this, active homo- 
sexuality appears, in certain cases, to act as a form of compensation for inferior 
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lanes status. We mention these points only as a suggestion; for here again, no 


sibs systematic data are available. 

ior What does seem to be certain is that, owing to the colonial situation, the 
they newcomer imposes not only his will but even his psychosis on the local popu- 

come & ation, who over a long period have nothing but their own vital impulse to 

sions & defend them. At this point institutional, economic or even social pressures in 
vl general clash with genetic and perhaps even philoprogenitive instincts. In 

made FF the face of political discrimination, both Egyptians and Maghribis react by 




























































ie multiplying—which, in the long run, constitutes a means to liberation. The 
mau struggle for emancipation is, in some respects, the revenge of a humiliated 
_—— people against a culture imposed upon them from without; although, when 
“ for independence has been won, the situation will be reversed, and these countries 
kind, will have, at all costs, to acquire culture in their turn, or in other words, to 
mes raise their own level. 
few, The very fact that the behaviour, mentality and indeed the whole being of 
d " the groups in question is accentuated, modified and, in the end, transformed as 
erms § 4 result of their inequality should have taught research workers at least one 
is, ” useful lesson—namely, that the re-establishment of equality, or—not to be 
hich over-optimistic—any changes brought about in the relative economic, political, 
ed cultural, etc., strengths of the groups, must inevitably remodify and, in the 
fo be end, alter the personality of these groups. As in the rest of the world, the 
hing stereotypes now current in Mediterranean Islam will gradually lose their 
| the sting as the people rise in the social scale. Nevertheless, the bitterness of the 
ral : subject peoples is due not only to the attitudes such stereotypes reflect, nor 
ators even to the facts behind them. It derives also from the fact that they have no 
~~ say in bringing about the change. They feel excluded, debased quite certainly, 
ork- but also perhaps—which is more serious—out of focus. For the balance, both 
‘ling collective and individual, has become everywhere, to some extent, dependent 
on foreign power or the presence of foreigners. The dominant people, on the 
g of other hand, although they, too, are subject to influences which end by changing 
ited and reshaping them, still retain the feeling of playing an active rather than a 
rece passive part—and this, no doubt, explains, why, even when they have no 
po- social prestige or economic power, they still display what has been called the 
able conceit of the petit blanc or ‘poor white’. 
bi ipa Such is the nature of the long-term process which is gradually transforming 
Phis the rival groups to which the colonial situation has given rise, both in themselves 
ting and in relation to the other; and also, to an even greater extent, affecting all 
ae- current activities, everyday exchanges, social categories and, gradually, the 
ther whole institutional structure, in varying degrees. A distinction should be made, 
and in this connexion, between those factors which are most affected, and those 
and which are less so; and between changes related directly to the situation we are 
discussing, and those only remotely related thereto. Finally, there are, as we 
not know, certain sporadic, unrelated outbursts which, in certain respects, repre- 
ical sent, in the discussion of the general problem, the maximum autonomy 
lly, compatible with existence in a given environment. 
28], We can imagine what progress could be made in the study of inter-race 
ths relations, were it possible to take all these different factors into account. Such 
the work has barely been begun. But traditional ethnography, which has done 
cial much in these countries in the way of classification and description, has in 
no- — its own way taken some account of practical life. Concentrating mainly on 
or traditional features, exaggerating the importance of magico-religious factors 
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and minimizing that of the historic element, ethnographers did give a picture 
of the actual divisions of society, wherein certain roles were allocated to 
different groups, the main division being between those in charge—European 
officers, traders and settlers—and those belonging to a past irrevocably doomed 
—Nilotic fellahs, Berber hill people, Bedouin herdsmen, and so on. Science 
here accepted the colonial stereotype. But after thus exaggerating the contrast 
between the two main groups, this school of ethnographers then proceeded to 
point out that at least one of these groups—the native group [29] was itself 
divided by differences even more deep-seated! It is no mere chance that 
their main discoveries related to particularism. They asserted that there was 
no underlying unity between the different groups to whose individual charac. 
teristics they were so keenly alive. This explains also why, ‘after the coming of 
independence’, this school of ethnography has fallen somewhat into discredit, 
Having denied the existence of the national, or supranational unity being 
born, or reborn, before their eyes, ethnographers should have changed their 
standpoint, and spoken increasingly in terms of sociology. This they did not 
always succeed in doing in time. Indeed, the need for sociological study 
becomes urgent, in these countries, as the local people recover initiative and 
are made aware of their situation by the pressure of local needs and by the 
more and more exacting demands of science. 


RESULTS AND INVESTIGATIONS 


It is evident that in all this I am outlining a research programme rather than 
describing results achieved. Racial conflict, having its roots in an historical 
situation, can be understood only with the help of relational psychology, 
which has not, until fairly recently, turned its attention to the study of inter- 
group prejudice as such. This branch of psychology flourishes mainly in the 
United States of America; and the surveys quoted in Chapour Rassekh’s 
interesting thesis (Geneva, 1958), none of which dates back more than ten 
years, are, indeed, practically all American. On the other hand, French 
work since the war has been influenced, directly or indirectly, by the studies 
of J. P. Sartre and his friends on ‘otherness’ in patterns of behaviour. We 
cannot, in these days, avoid referring to such explanations when considering 
‘Jews’, ‘the proletariat’, ‘negroes’ or ‘colonial peoples’. Nor can the contribution 
of A. Camus be ignored. For the rest, the recent post-war period has provided 
all too much material, in this region, for a study of clashes and contacts. Yet 
—and this is to be one of the themes of this survey—the studies to which a 
situation gives rise are bound to have some effect on the situation itself. Thus, 
the colonial, or semi-colonial, situation which formerly existed in the whole 
of the zone under consideration cannot be elucidated except on the basis 
of present developments in what is known as ‘decolonization’. These possi- 
bilities of looking back are beginning to enable us to bridge the gap between 
the present we ourselves know and the critical study of the past. 

On all these grounds, it behoves us to show a certain indulgence towards 
works written by our predecessors, when the atmosphere was less tense. Colonial 
sociology in the 30’s, for instance, dwelt on the concept of the clash of cultures, 
in which it was taken for granted that the imported culture would emerge 
victorious: the future was on its side and, by and large, right as well. This 
was true in the sense that technological civilization brings in its train, directly 
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or indirectly, the means of eventual liberation; but it was mistaken in maintain- 
ing that technological civilization contained elements so alien that an indefinite 
period was bound to elapse before it could be taken over completely by the 
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ous subordinate people, and only by them. The exchanges described by René 
cience Maunier in his study—still of interest today [30], even though it now appears 
nitrast somewhat superficial—are considered solely on the institutional plane, with 
ded to scarcely any reference to behaviour, and—what is more—give no indication 
: itself of the direction in which, looking back, we now see things were moving. In 
> that the eyes of these research workers, association on a basis of inequality was to 
© Was continue until the eventual, gradual fusion of the two partners. Even the 
larac- clear-sighted E. F. Gautier, so sensitive an observer of the specific features of 
ing of Islam, goes astray on this point. Not that he did not take up these problems, 
redit, with some asperity, in connexion with the anti-Jewish incidents in Algiers, 
being and in his study of the ‘Native Question’ [31]. But, ten years after the publi- 
their cation of his booklet, a pioneer—Maurice Viollette—made the point, with 
d not greater clarity, that humiliation and inequality [32] are bound to subject any 
study attempt at political organization to mortal dangers. This was the time when 
e and in Egypt, on the other side of Africa, journalists were drawing attention to the 
ry the deplorable divisions splitting even the population of Alexandria, despite the 
cosmopolitanism of that city [33]. 

These divisions never extended to segregation under the law, although a 
distinction was often drawn, in urban areas, between the native quarters, or 
medina, and the new town or fashionable quarters. They remained, in many 
cases, matters of tradition, but tradition sustained by hard economic and 

than political facts [34], and the breaking down of these hard-and-fast divisions 
yrical between native and other districts was part of the process of emancipation. 
logy, The throwing open of the Gezira Club [35] in Cairo, in 1952, to the natives, 
inter who had hitherto been excluded, marked a turning point every bit as sig- 
n the nificant as the invasion of the ‘new towns’ in Morocco and Tunisia, after 1956, 
ekh’s by a native middle class eager to take over the leadership from the French 
1 ten colony. Since then, the construction of enormous new blocks of flats in Algiers, 
ench on the initiative of J. Chevallier, has provided evidence of a deliberate desire 
dies to break with the past. For our purposes, this provides an enormous field for 
We research on which, unfortunately, no scientific study has, to my knowledge, yet 
ering been published. In the meanwhile, the influx of the rural proletariat into the 
ition large towns of North Africa, a process which had been gathering momentum 
ided ever since 1936 until it developed into a mass movement, brought back segre- 
Yet gation, in practice, in the working-class suburbs, sometimes picturesquely 
ch a described as bidonvilles or gourbivilles. This was still only a slight foretaste of 
‘hus, larger movements, euphemistically called the ‘regrouping of populations’. The 
hole surveys of the Semaines sociales d’ Algérie (published recently in one volume) [36], 
basis carried out at a time when the events and changes taking place encouraged a 
Ossi- reassessment of all accepted values, deal with the problem of mixed neigh- 
veen bourhoods. These are said (see the general introduction) to constitute ‘a factor 
which is new as regards both the complexity of its distinguishing features and 
ards its unusualness; for, although there are cases of mutual assimilation, and even 
nial of “Algerianization”’, the differences between the two groups are still too pro- 
ires, | found for it to be possible to apply the term “inhabitants of Algeria” to both 
erge | _ indiscriminately’. 
This Even though this may put the case too euphemistically, the fact remains 
ctly | that the problem has now been stated. In many countries, really mixed 
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neighbourhoods would be of importance as examples, since they would defy 
the mutual suspicion which usually haunts all everyday contacts. A study of 
mixed neighbourhoods, where they do exist, would require the use of methods 
both comprehensive and at the same time analytical, such as cannot yet be 
said to have been applied. So far, moreover, there has been no attempt to 
make any kind of synthesis, or any general assessment of the problems raised. 
Bourdieu’s interesting little book [37] deals with the particularities of one or 
more local cultures rather than with the interchange, at once destructive and 
creative, between them and the imported culture. Yet it would be true to 
say that this interchange, in varying degrees of intensity, constitutes the very 
essence of the North African situation. 

But scientists have concentrated, so far, on specific aspects of the relations 
between the two cultures rather than on their influence on one another. On 
the other hand, their preoccupation with individual subjects of topical interest, 
though it militates against concentration, teaches us much about the actual 
problems encountered. 

The same applies to the relations between wealth and poverty, full employ- 
ment and unemployment, foreign employers and an uprooted proletariat. 
There have, during the past few years, been major surveys [38] on these 
subjects, connected, indirectly, with the drive to reform and regularize an- 
other type of relationship, based largely on ethnographical factors: the relation- 
ship between colonizing and colonized peoples [39]. Disparities in standards of 
living, the destructive aspects of an export economy, the responsibilities devolv- 
ing on the ‘ruling’ in regard to the ‘subject’ people, the revolt of the humil- 
iated and the starving—such are the main themes of this research which has 
produced a substantial number of works, ranging from collective surveys to 
individual monographs, from learned theses to propaganda articles [40]. 
Certain Egyptian writers, with a shift of emphasis attributable in some measure 
to the fact that their country was emancipated earlier, bring the same kind 
of considerations to bear on the social inequalities which political progress has 
not abolished. This is the theme of several studies published since 1952, 
illustrating the transition from racial to class relations [41]. 

There is, however, another branch of study which seems less affected by 
current events and which, though also dealing with controversial matters, has 
the advantage of sound terminology and methods, and produces more regular 
and more objective results: I have in mind all that the matter of race relations 
has occasioned in the way of investigation and debate—despite the assumed 
impassibility of the courts—with regard to what are known as conflicts of 
competence or conflicts of laws [42]. The long tradition of mixed jurisdiction 
in Egypt, and even the differences still existing in that country in the legal 
status of the various communities, derive from concerns which throw very 
interesting light on the problems of societies that are still largely heterogeneous 
for all the progress they have made or hope to make towards integration [43]. 
The conflict between opposing laws is merely an indication of a wide variety 
of behaviour patterns and social positions stemming, in turn, from differences 
of status, religion and nationality. Thus the integration of the legal code in a 
country after its emancipation represents a desire for unity, or for majority 
rule, in a attempt to reduce foreign privilege or even foreign influence, and 
constitutes part of a drive to eliminate ethnic disparities. In Algeria, all 
attempts in this direction, made either in response to the claims of those 
concerned or by reformist governments, have always been thwarted either by 
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conservatism or by the desire of certain groups to defend their own personal 
position. Thus the evolution of relations between different ethnic groups is 
implicit in all such discussions of legal status [44]. 

While these discussions cannot be regarded as sociological research in the 
true sense of the term, in view of the differences of methods, locations and 
interests involved, there is one subject on which sociologists seized with avidity 
from the very outset—i.e., the problems of expatriate North African workers 
and the attitudes they evoke in their place of work [45]. Although this involves 
a geographical transposition, data collected on this problem can usefully be 
applied in these workers’ country of origin. The problems of the uprooted 
individual and of the rural dweller transplanted to an unfamiliar environment 
have for the most part engaged the attention of the ESNA teams [46] and 
interesting observations are still being made on the well-worn ethnological 
theme of the different options to be noted among groups having the same 
origin; but Andrée Michel has dealt with the combined ethnic and social aspect 
of the question. Her survey constitutes at once the most broad-minded and 
the most systematic attempt to define the factors entering into discrimination, 
and the effects it produces in psychological and human terms [47]. One of 
these effects is violent revolt. This brings us back to a present-day phenomenon 
whose motive forces, which can be distinguished in a whole body of polemical 
literature, are outside the scope of this article. 

But, just as an American sociologist can probably learn much from Richard 
Wright, a North African sociologist would find, in political and fictional works, 
a better phenomenology of race relations than has so far appeared in more 
academic studies. A considerable advance as to both the understanding and 
the interpretation of facts is noticeable if we compare the works of R. Randau 
and Le Glay, for example, with those of Feraoun, Baccouche, Ouary, Haddad, 
Pélegri, etc., not to mention the poets. These writers have been concerned 
with the society of the Maghrib, but similar observations can be made with 
regard to Egypt. What doctorate thesis, for the moment, can compare with 
Nagib Mah’faz’s Cairo Chronicle, or Charqawi’s regional novel? In both cases, 
an essentially subordinate situation, coloured by economic and social relations 
deriving, in the last analysis, from the intervention of a foreign ethny, is 
depicted as seen by the insider—as it must be seen if we are to have a reliable 
picture of the whole [48]. 

If we compare a novel like Agar, by A. Memmi, with what has been written 
on mixed marriages by jurists, we realize that fiction, in this case, is superior to 
learning, as regards both psychological insight and even accuracy of reporting. 
This tale of a marriage between adherents of two different religions, each of 
which exemplifies a certain culture, environment, even race—is a rich mine 
of information. Intermarriage is often cited as the ultimate yardstick for 
measuring the social distance between different communities. The intimate 
association of two individuals, based on a choice all the more intensely personal 
for having to defy hatred, prejudice or anyway convention, cuts across the 
pattern of groups separated by differences in religion, occupations, eating 
habits and living quarters. The fact that there are so few such unions in North 
Africa—legal, regular ones, at all events—and this despite strong physical 
attraction, has long perplexed observers, especially in view of the frequency 
of intermarriage in other French territories. This paradoxical situation has been 
ascribed, fairly plausibly, to Islam and the rules it imposes, and its emphasis 
on the dignity of the individual even in the most precarious circumstances. 
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In the East, a non-Moslem wishing to marry a Moslem woman has first to 
become converted. In general, an analysis of the psychology of Christians 
converted to Islam, and vice versa, or even biographical confessions by such 
converts, would throw invaluable light on this whole situation. But such 
conversions are fairly rare, one might even say exceptional. In everyday life, 
actual changes of status are, as can be imagined, infinitely less frequent than 
the cases of ‘catching’ ways of speech, gestures, looks and attitudes of mind 
which are naturally to be observed, in varying degrees, among these peoples, 
This has led to the emergence not only of dialects of speech but also, as it 
were, of dialects of behaviour. 

That these exchanges should be constructive, and that the number of mixed 
unions should be increasing just when, in the struggle to regain national 
individuality, the rivalry between native and alien, between the southern 
and northern shores of the Mediterranean is intensifying, is more than a 
challenge—it is profoundly logical. Never has Mediterranean Islam been so 
consciously distinctive, despite the difficulties of the existing situation. But 
never have its material foundations been less solid. The relations between the 
colonizing and the colonized peoples, full of bitter but potentially instructive 
tensions [49] are, in so far as they represent a developing factor, a meet subject 
for historical criticism. And A. Memmi’s terrifying work, Portrait du Colonisé 
(Portrait of a colonized people), a prelude to the Portrait du Colonisateur (Portrait 
of a colonizing people) (Corréa, 1957) errs, in my view, in treating specific 
situations, i.e. situations which can be influenced by collective efforts, as 
absolute. A conflict is not rendered any less serious for being placed in its 
historical context. 

Many of the efforts made by the trade unions to secure ‘equal pay for equal 
work’—both a slogan and a scientific petition—are part of this changing 
situation. It is no mere chance that, in answer to all the different forms of 
discrimination to which they are subjected, active trade unionists and citizens 
alike, blazing the trail for research workers, proclaim an ideal which it is 
hoped eventually to realize. An admirable malleability, the capacity to respond 
to external pressures by either yielding or resisting, and finally, a refusal to 
admit defeat which defies all opposition and bursts all barriers—these are 
surely all qualities peculiar to man, and not the prerogative of any one special 
race. In parallel conditions, the output of a Maghribi worker will be roughly 
the same as that of his European counterpart. And the equalization of con- 
ditions will very quickly follow the equalization of opportunities. This is no 
mere statement of official optimism, since this equalization can be brought 
about only by the most determined efforts combined with the subtlest analysis. 

Under the spur of the development of mining in Morocco and oil exploitation 
in the Sahara, labour psychologists and sociologists are carrying out research 
both for practical purposes (classification of labour and individual workers by 
means of tests) [50] and for academic purposes, each type benefiting from the 
findings of the other. Such research frequently reveals differences of aptitude 
for certain occupations going back into the distant past, which have, curiously 
enough, survived the colonial epoch (in Morocco, for instance, the dynamic 
character of the Shelluhs comes out in all fields) [51]. Nevertheless, the general 
conclusion is as was to be expected: namely, that human aptitudes are extremely 
malleable, but, also, correspond closely to conditioning. J. P. Trystram, when 
making a study of miners, was obliged to go into their tribal origins. Though 
he did not discover any really significant connexion between tribal origin and 
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ability, stability, etc., he did distinguish two major patterns of behaviour 
connected not, indeed, with race as such but rather with geographical back- 
ground. Where the question of race does probably enter into the picture is in 
the bitter comparisons made by these workers between their own lot and that 
of their European fellows [52]. 

Comparisons made by simple people may call forth sustained comparative 
studies, a field in which further research is being done, with extremely useful 
results, for these countries provide a wealth of case material. Not only are 
they the scene of encounters between ‘original’ cultures, engendering original 
attitudes; but there is also an infinite variety of influences and reactions 
between these cultures, operating in different degrees at different levels. 
This interaction is now, it is true, overshadowed by the clash between Islam 
and Western civilization, between dominant and subject races [53]; but 
operating within this general framework, separately or in combination, are 
countless minor pressures on either side. Well-handled educational tests, 
accompanied by biographical inquiries [54], help to detect some of these 
reactions [55] amongst schoolchildren. Juvenile delinquency, unfortunately 
common in the large towns, is linked to some extent with racial origin and inter- 
race relations; and the psychological surveys now being carried out will 
probably throw interesting light on this point [56]. Finally, a study of the 
general acculturation of groups in contact with one another, as affecting the 
individual unconscious, may open up exciting lines of inquiry. Sufficient 
proof of this is, I think, to be found in the research done by a certain Sudanese 
doctor, Tigani el-Mahi [57]. It is clear that psycho-analysis and mental 
pathology may have much to contribute to sociology in this field. It is not 
without interest that the late Dr. Godel, when analysing the dreams of one of his 
patients—a Greek mechanic employed on the Suez Canal—should have found 
in them mythological imagery going back to the ancient past of the Greek 
race [58]. The same applies to the comparative analytical studies started in 
Morocco by Dr. Laforgue [59]. And, to speak of research conducted in a more 
‘committed’ atmosphere, I may mention that a book published recently, for 
all its polemical excesses [60], is a possible intimation of the psycho-analysis 
of a multiracial society such as that of the Maghrib. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Throughout the region under consideration history has, in the past ten years 
or so, brought about important changes. These changes have still, obviously, 
not reached their full term, but they have already made it necessary for the 
social sciences, and that section dealing with the sociology of inter-group 
relations in particular, to change their aims and methods. The preceding 
generation—post-1930, let us say—had already abandoned the old field of 
ethnology—both in fact and in allegiance—for the science of sociology which 
incorporates, or should incorporate, the advances made by all the other 
sciences. But this transition from ethnology to sociology is by no means com- 
plete. Our knowledge has not kept pace with our requirements; and no overall 
study has yet been madeof the changes, bothsemantic and functional, produced 
in North African society as a result of decolonization. But at least those changes 
tend to relegate the traditional forms of discrimination to the past, it is to be 
hoped for ever. Existing tensions, reflected mainly in literature, attitudes and 
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actions, however, still discourage any attempt at synthesis. The final elimina- 
tion of these tensions is as yet no more than a dim possibility, and it is still 
too early to outline any precise scientific objectives with sufficient probability, 
although a few general points for the future do emerge. 

All that has been said above illustrates the close connexion between 
difference, relation and conflict. Any analysis of the differences and disparities 
between ethnies is always concerned with the past history of relations between 
them; which explains why the phases in the history of these countries— 
colonization followed by emancipation—have a direct influence on scientific 
research. Does this mean that the study of distinctive characteristics becomes 
increasingly unimportant with the gradual establishment of new unitary 
nations? That would create an invidious situation for the sociologist, who 
would find himself regarded with distrust and suspicion—perhaps even, 
owing to the unfortunate precedent of colonial ethnology, as a trouble- 
maker [61]. Much will have to be forgotten before anyone studying relations 
between majority and minority groups in Egypt, or between mountain and 
city-dwelling people cr Arabs and Berbers in the Maghrib, can feel really 
at ease. For all this, it is also true that, thanks to the maturity that comes with 
freedom and to the ability of certain scientists to project themselves into the 
future, some such investigations are already possible; and may even be 
sponsored by the country itself, since no effective action can be undertaken 
except on the basis of the hard facts, however unpalatable they may be. Thus 
in Egypt, for example, the Egyptians themselves are already carrying out 
investigations on the ethnology of the nomad and oasis-dwelling peoples, on 
peasant mentality—a precise understanding of which is vital for any educa- 
tional campaign—and on adolescent behaviour patterns, which may possibly 
differ according to religion [62]. Research on subjects such as these is still 
hampered by certain inhibitions, but the fact remains that, if inter-racial 
relations are to be purged of the acrimony engendered by age-old inequalities, 
any constructive plan for the future must call for diversified research and ana- 
lysis in all fields—psycho-analytical, psychological, psycho-technical, sociological 
and even (why not?) ethnological—as the essential accompaniment to unifying 
action. 

Let us not overlook the lesson of our troubled times. It has already substan- 
tially altered the background to the study by substituting, in some measure, 
for the dialectic of origin and religion, a dialectic of nationality, which is not 
based on the ethnic factor but is already differentiated by class and party. 
There is nothing surprising in these interrelationships between science and 
reality, which still confront the research worker and the ordinary citizen, after 
emancipation. Henceforward, these differences between native and foreign 
groups, and between all the countless factions within the indigenous population 
itself, which nurtured patriotism and which traditional ethnography was 
accused of accentuating, will operate—and this is significant—at other levels. 

It is true that the sense of fellowship between the local populations is 
increasing. Arabic has become, and is daily becoming, a factor for unity no 
less potent than the campaign for rights. The situation in Palestine affects 
relations between Jews and Arabs even in the remotest corners of the Maghrib. 
In Algeria, the trouble which has been going on ever since 1954, though 
without actually, I think, engendering racial hatred, has raised political 
antinomy to a pitch of tragic violence. And historians, whilst noting a certain 
improvement in the respective attitudes of groups, are unfortunately unable 
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to report the simultaneous disappearance of prejudice, discrimination, tension 
or even murder on ethnic grounds. 

But although this crisis has exacerbated the antagonism between the two 
main groups, now called ‘Western’ and ‘Afro-Asian’, beyond endurance, so 
that both sides think in terms of the most poisonous stereotypes, the present 
disaster does also contain the seeds of a brighter future. New diversities are 
beginning to come into play, unrelated to either religion or race. The latter, 
which Michelet described as ‘a strong, predominating factor in barbarian 
times’ is being relegated to the background in the world of tomorrow. New 
entities are forming, transcending divisions of language, race and religion, 
to dedicate themselves to problems [63] which extend far beyond regional 
frontiers, such as the spread of technology, the expansion of culture, and 
universal humanism. 

We come back, it is true, at the end of this survey, to the two factors com- 
bined in the term ‘Islamo-Mediterranean region’. But it would be true to say, 
in a general way, that the present situation is also characterized by the re- 
assessment of these factors. New groups are forming or expanding, consolidated 
by the tension between them and the others, or the Other. And out of this 
tension is emerging a movement destined to carry these societies forward, 
beyond the era of both colonization and decolonization, giving us something 
quite new to study. And we can well imagine what passionate interest the 
sociologists of the future will find in this transition, going on under our eyes 
and fraught with suffering and hope, from the old, traditional patterns to 
the new. 


NOTES! 


i, L. Bertholon; E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques dans la Berbérie orientale 
(Anthropological research in Pasteur Barbary), Lyon, 1912-13; E. Leblanc, 
‘Le probléme des Berbéres’ (the problem of the Berbers), Histoire et historiens 
de V’Afrique du Nord (History and historians of North Africa), Algiers, 1930; 
R. Bartoccini, ‘Quali erano i caratteri somatici degli antichi Libi?’? (What were 
the somatic characteristics of the ancient Libyans?), Aegyptus, July 1922; 
F. Beguinot, ‘Bianchi mediterranei in zone sahariane’ (Mediterranean whites in 
Saharan zones), - Atti dell’Academia Leonardo da Vinci, 1934-35, Naples, 1936; 
N. Puccioni, Antropometria delle genti della Cirenaica (Anthropometry of the peoples 
of Cyrenaica), Florence, 1936 (2 vols.). 

. In the field that particularly concerns us, studies of comparative pathology, ethno- 
psycho-pathology and character typology—relating not only to peripheral cha- 
racteristics, but also to the ‘inward milieu’—are likely to make a useful contribution 
to our understanding. See also: G. Prosdocimo and G. Beltrame, ‘Sulla antro- 
pologia delle popolazioni di Augila e Gicherra’ (Anthropology of the populations 
of Augila and Gicherra), Rivista di Biologia Coloniale, vol. VI, 1943; G. Prosdo- 
cimo, Fra i Libici del sud Tripolino. Etnologia e criminologia (Amongst the Libyans of 
of the south of Tripoli. Ethnology and criminology), supplement to vol. XL of 
the Rivista di Antropologia, Rome, 1954. 

3. And about the relations these groups maintain with other groups, which are prob- 
ably partly influenced by ethnic considerations. Cf. J. Despois, Mission scientifique 


i) 


1. In the compilation of these notes I am indebted for valuable contributions and cross-checkings to Messrs. Anwar 
Abdel Malek, P. Buttin, C. Camilieri, E. Cerulli, J. P. Charnay, Miss M. N. Devaux, Mrs. A. Michel, Messrs 
M. Rodinson, P. Sebag, J. Selosse and J. P. Trystram. I thank them all. 
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au Fezzan (Scientific mission to the Fezzan), vol. III, Géographie humaine, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1946, chapter on ‘Les nomades dans leurs rap- 
ports avec le Fezzan (Touaregs, Arabes, Tebou)’ (Nomads in their relations with 
the Fezzan (Touaregs, Arabs, Tebus); see also L. Cipriano, ‘Gli abitanti de 
Fezzan’ (The inhabitants of the Fezzan); volume on JI Sahara italiano: il Fezzan e 
Poasi di Ghat (The Italian Sahara: the Fezzan and the Ghat Oasis); A. Desio, JI 
Tibesti_nord-orientale (North-east Tibesti), Rome, Italian Geographical Society, 
1942. The present study does not deal with the tiny groups known as Nawar, Beni 
Ades, etc., corresponding to our ‘gipsies’, who are to be found here and there, 
all the way from Algeria to Egypt. On the picturesque Ghajar, cf. M. Cidgi, in 
the review Cabah al-khayr, Cairo, 25 July 1956. 


. The basic, though old, work on these people is that by G. Margais, Les Arabes 


er. Berbérie du XI® au XIV® siécle (The Arabs in Barbary from the eleventh to the 
fourteer:th century), Paris, Leroux, 1913. Some Banu Hilal still remain in Upper 
Egypt. At the end of the nineteenth century °Ali pasha Mubarak gave some 
interesting details about them in Khit’at, volume XVII, p. 24. Generally speaking, 
the generic term Arab is used in Egypt in the sense of the classical A¢rdb, ‘Bedouins’, 
in contrast to the sedentary villagers, the fellah. 


. Cf. W. Marcais. ‘Comment |’Afrique du Nord a été arabisée’ (How North Africa 


was Arabized), II, ‘L’arabisation des campagnes’ (The Arabization of the country- 
side) Annales de I’ Institut d’études orientales, Algiers, volume XIV, 1956, pp. 5-17; 
G. Germain, ‘L’Islam et les Berbéres’ (Islam and the Berbers), La table ronde, 


June 1958, pp. 88-101. 


. Thus, on Algeria, see the study by V. Demontes, L’Algérie économique, Vol. II, 


Les populations algériennes (The Algerian populations), Algiers, 1922, Imprimerie 
Algérienne; and on Tunisia, ‘La question italienne en Tunisie’ (The Italian pro- 
blem in Tunisia), Cahiers d’information frangaise, Paris, 1939. Cf. the significant title 
of L. Bertrand’s novel, Le sang des races (The blood of the races), Paris, 1921. 


. Cf. for instance, in the fine geographical study by Dr. ‘Abbas ‘Ammar on the 


Egyptian province of Charqiya. The statistics make a distinction between the two 
groups. 


. For instance, at Fez or at Tangier. Cf. D. Hart, ‘Notes on Rifian community of 


Tangier’, The Middle East Journal, volume XI, spring 1957, pp. 153-62. 


. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century. 


. Last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
. This movement first became marked between the two world wars, but did not 


acquire its full vigour until 1945, with the plans for industrialization. 


. Hence the interest of major surveys, such as that published by Evidences on ‘Perspec- 


tives nord-africaines’ (North African prospects), with contributions by Jean Rous, 
A. Savary, R. Aron and others (threeissues between September and December 1954). 


. The rise of the natives, or those who are known as such, constitutes the background 


of events since the first world war. Nationalism, which is a more limited but also 
more public aspect of this process, has provided material for countless publications, 
some sympathetic, others hostile. For the most recent period, the general essay of 
most immediate interest to us is Ch. A. Julien’s L’ Afrique du Nord en marche. Natio- 
nalismes musulmans et souveraineté frangaise (North Africa on the move. Moslem 
nationalisms and French sovereignty), Paris, Julliard, 1952. For Egypt, see the 
numerous volumes devoted to the development of the ‘national cause’, al-Qad’iya 
al-wat’aniya, by “Abd al-Rah’man al-Rafici. 


. Cf. cAbd al-cAziz Jada, ‘Al-jins wa’l-h’ad’éra’ (Race and civilization) in Add), 


Beirut, October 1960. 


. P. Anastase al-Karmali, Nuchi’ al-lugha al-carabiya (Development of the Arabic 


language), 1938, p. 21. 


. Such, indeed, was the attitude of Ottoman public law to it. Cf. P. Rondot, Les 


chrétiens d’ Orient (Christians in the East), Paris, 1955 (Cahiers de l’ Afrique et l’ Asie, 
No. 4); CAdil Sami, Al-Dalil al-cdémm li’l-Agbdt wa li’l-Masth’iyin fi’l-Charg (General 
guide to Copts and Christians in the East), Cairo, 1950. 
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. The standard, though highly controversial, work on these relations is Jacques 


Tagher’s Coptes et Musulmans (Copts and Moslems), published by Cahiers d’histuire 
égyptienne, Cairo, 1952, and referred to in Oriente moderno, 1953, p. 199. 


. For example, Makram *Ubayd and Wicd WaAcef. 
. These phenomena are followed, in general, in the excellent Melchite review, 


Proche-Orient chrétien. 


. Cf. M. Franco’s Essai sur histoire des israélites de Vempire ottoman depuis les origines 


jusqu’a nos jours (Essay on the history of the Jews in the Ottoman Empire from 
earliest times to our own day), Paris, 1897; J. Weyl’s Les Juifs protégés frangais 
aux échelles du Levant et en Barbarie sous les régnes de Louis XIV et Louis XV (The Jews 
as protégés of France in the commercial ports of the Levant and Barbary in the 
reigns of Louis XIV and Louis XV), Paris, 1886; G. Corneilham’s Juifs et oppor- 
tunistes. Le judaisme en Egypte et en Syrie (Jews and opportunists. Judaism in Egypt 
and Syria), Paris, 1889. The long-standing relations between Jews and the local 
populations in North Africa, studied in the past by Cl. Martin, N. Slousch, Eisenbeth 
and others, have, more recently, been the subject of ethnographical monographs, 
such as P. Flamand’s Quelques manifestations de esprit populaire dans les juiveries du 
Sud marocain (On certain popular movements among the Jewish communities in 
Southern Morocco), Casablanca, 1959; Demnate, un mellah en pays berbére (Demnate, 
a mellah in Berber country) (Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurispru- 
dence, 1952); Les communautés israclites du Sud marocain (Jewish communities in 
Southern Morocco), Casablanca, 1959; P. Sebag, L’évolution d’un ghetto Nord- 
africain, la Hara de Tunis (The evolution of a North African ghetto: the Hara of 
Tunis). Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 

Cf. André Chouraqui, La condition juridique de l’Israélite marocain (The legal status 
of the Moroccan Jew), Paris, Presses du Livre Frangais, 1950; Marche vers I’ Occi- 
dent, les Juifs d’ Afrique du Nord (Moving towards the West: the Jews of North 
Africa), Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1952; see also in connexion with 
racial persecutions during the last war, a whole body of literature, including 
numerous articles by Bernard Lacache, notably in the Cahiers antiracistes, published 
in Algiers from 1943 onwards. 

Penal regulations applicable to Algerian Moslems living under ordinary law; 
under the pressure of public opinion, the system has gradually disappeared, 
although it cannot be said to have left no traces. 


3. Between the two wars, burial in Moslem cemeteries was refused to naturalized 


Tunisians by their fellow Moslems. 


. Apart from Marxist criticism of this situation, there is also the movement repre- 


sented, since the last war, by J. P. Sartre’s review, Les temps modernes; this has made 
some interesting contributions to relational psychology. 


. Habitually denoted by the use cf the meaningless third-person pronoun, ‘they’ 


or ‘them’. Take, for instance, the significant title of Marcel Florenchie’s—quite 
well-disposed—book, Eux et nous (They and we), Algiers, no date (about 1930). 


. The whole social and linguistic phenomenon of the North African lingua franca 


deserves to be closely studied, as caricaturing (and evading) the real problems of 
daily interracial contacts. 


. Cf. the significant title of, Les boucs (The goats) by D. Chraibi, Paris, Denoél, 1955. 
. This conflict, it is true, is less acute than that between whites and blacks in America, 


as described by R. Bastide in Sociologie et psychanalyse (Sociology and psycho- 
analysis), Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1950. 


. Cf. Ch. Ageron, ‘La France a-t-elle eu une politique kabyle ?’ (Has France ever 


had a Kabyle policy?), Revue historique, 1960. 


. Loi frangaise et coutume indigéne en Algérie (French law and native customs in Algeria), 


Paris, 1932; cf. also Sociologie coloniale: introduction a l'étude du contact des races (Colo- 
nial sociology: introduction to a study of interracial contacts), Paris, Domat- 
Montchrestien, 1932. 

L’ Algérie et la Métropole (Algeria and Metropolitan France), Algiers, 1920; see in 
particular, chapters II and III of Part 3. 
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L’ Algérie vivra-t-elle ? (Will Algeria Live?), Algiers, 1931, see especially p. 367 
et seq. 

Reportages d’al-Siyadsa al-usbiciya (Politics weekly), cf., for instance, issue of 
4 October 1930. 

J. Berque. ‘Medinas, villeneuves et bidonvilles’ (Medinas, new towns and shanty 
towns), Cahiers de Tunisie, 1958, No. 6; cf. also J. Pelletier, ‘Un aspect de l’habitat 
a Alger, les bidonvilles’ (An aspect of housing in Algiers: the shanty towns), Revue 
de géographie de Lyon, 1955; and P. Sebag, L’évolution d’un ghetto nord-africain, la Hara 
de Tunis (The evolution of a North African ghetto: the Hara of Tunis), Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. 


. Until then reserved for diplomats, senior British officers and, in exceptional cases, 


for the local aristocracy. Its democratization, more marked day by day, is one of 
the most significant social developments in present-day Egypt. 

Social Secretariat of Algiers, ‘A la recherche d’une communauté’ (In search of a 
community) La cohabitation en Algérie (Mixed neighbourhoods in Algeria) published 
by the social Secretariat, Algiers, 1956. This work surveys the various aspects of 
mixed neighbourhoods: statistical, geographical, legal, institutional, family, etc. 
Particularly noteworthy are the comparative studies on standards of living (p. 87 
et seq.), and the striking descriptions of life in mixed European-Moslem quarters, 
p. 67 et seg. Sec also A. Adam, ‘La population musulmane dans l’ancienne 
medina de Casablanca’ (The Moslem population in the old medina of Casa- 
blanca), Bull. éc. du Maroc, 1950: ‘Le bidonville de Ben Msik 4 Casablanca’ (The 
Ben Msik shanty town in Casablanca) AIEO. Algiers, 1949-1950; P. Sebag et 
al., Un faubourg de Tunis: Sayyida Manoubia (Sayyida Manoubia, a surburb of 
Tunis), Presses Universitaires de France, 1960. 

Sociologie de l’Algérie (The sociology of Algeria), in the Que sais-je series, Paris, 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1959; but see its interesting pages on ‘mental 
confusion’ (chapter VII). 

Surveys by Delavignette, Maspétiol (latter still unpublished). Earlier, L. Cheva- 
lier had dealt with Le probléme démographique nord-africain (The demographic pro- 
blem of North Africa), Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1947. 

I have in mind Albert Memmi’s book, of which I shall speak later. I might also 
mention A, Dupuy’s ‘La personnalité du colon’ (The settler’s personality), Revue 
d’histoire économique et sociale, 1955, no. 2 and the book by Nora, Les Frangais 
d’ Algérie (The French in Algeria) Julliard, 1961. 

Of the literature published on the subject, we need mention only Germaine Tillion’s 
moving book, L’ Algérie en 1957 (Algeria in 1957), Paris, Editions de Minuit, 1957, 
in which she expounded the subject of ‘pauperization’; also the studies devoted to 
interracial relations, considered from the economic angle, such as P. Sebag’s 
La Tunisie (Tunisia), Paris, Editions Sociales, Paris, 1951; A. Ayache’s Le 
Maroc (Morocco), Paris, Editions Sociales, Paris, 1956; J. Dresch’s ‘Prolé- 
tarisation des masses indigénes en Afrique du Nord’ (The proletarianization of the 
native masses in North Africa), in Chemin du monde, 1948; and two other studies by 
the same author: ‘La situation économique et sociale de |’Afrique du Nord et 
l’industrialisation’ (The economic and social situation in North Africa and indus- 
trialization), in Jndustrialisation de l’ Afrique du Nord, 1952, and ‘Aspects nouveaux 
de l’Afrique du Nord’ (New aspects of North Africa), in Annales de géographie, 1953; 
J. Lacoste; A. Nouschi; A. Prenant, L’ Algérie, passé et présent (Algeria, past and 
present), Editions Soc:ales, Paris, 1960. 

Ibrahim °Amir, Thawrat Migr al-gawmiya (The national revolution in Egypt), 
Cairo, Dar al-Nadim, 1957, and another work by the same author: al-Ard’ wa’l 
-fallah (Land and the peasant), Cairo, 1958; also, Fawzi Giris, Dirdsdt fi tarikh 
Migr al-siydsi (Studies on the political history of Egypt), Cairo, 1958. 

There is, on this subject, an enormous amount of specialized literature, the deve- 
lopment of which can be followed in the Revue algérienne, tunisienne et marocaine de 
doctrine, de législation et de jurisprudence (Algerian-Tunisian-Moroccan review of 
theory, legislation and case law). In Algiers there is, at the Court of Appeal, a 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON RACIAL RELATIONS 





Board of Review which gives rulings on disputes concerning Moslems; though of 
considerable documentary interest it has not, to our knowledge, been carefully 
studied by any sociologist. 

43. The comment made in the preceding note also applies here. Besides specialized 
works, such as those of G. Stefani, it would be useful to consult, for sociological 
purposes, as it were, documents like La gazette des Tribunaux mixtes (The gazette 
of the Mixed Tribunals) (from 1875 up to the end of their activities); and the 
Egyptian review, al-Qdniin wa’l Iqtigdd (Law and economics), etc. 

44. Cf. in Algeria between the wars, and right up to the reform of 1947, the highly 
revealing controversy on the question of ‘personal status’, considered on all sides as 
signifying community membership. 

45. A. Girard, J. Stoetzel, Frangais et immigrés (Frenchmen and immigrants), 2 vols, 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, 1954. 

40. J. Leriche, Les Algériens parmi nous (The Algerians in our midst), a psycho-sociolo- 
gical essay based on the surveys and inquiries of ESNA (Equipes Sociales Nord- 
Africaines) , Paris, Editions Sociales Frangaises, 1959,summarizing numerous articles. 

47. Les travailleurs algériens en France (Algerian workers in France), Paris, Centre Natio- 

nal de la Recherche Scientifique, 1956 (in the series of reports published by the 

Centre d’ Etudes Sociologiques), with, on p. 227 et seq., an exhaustive bibliography 

of studies on these immigrant workers; cf. also S. Devillars, ‘L’immigration maro- 

caine en France’ (Moroccan immigration in France), Bulletin économique et social 
du Maroc, 1950; A. Michel, ‘L’évolution des travailleurs musulmans en France’ 

(The evolution of Moslem workers in France), Esprit, 1955, no. 5, pp. 864-84; 

‘La sociologie des relations raciales’ (The sociology of race relations), La pensée, 

1960, no. 89, pp. 60-74. 

The best study is probably A. Michel’s Famille, industrialisation, logement (Family, 

industrialization and housing), Paris, Centre National de la Recherche Scienti- 

fique, 1959, in a series published by the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, p. 169 et 
seg. On the more strictly legal aspects of the question, see Dr. H. Marchand and 
others, ‘Le mariage mixte franco-musulman’ (Mixed Franco-Moslem marriages), 

Annales de la Faculté de droit d’ Alger, no. 3-4, 1954; also, M. Meylan’s Les mariages 

mixtes en Afrique du Nord (Mixed marriages in North Africa), Paris, Sirey, 1933. 

49. Cf. the anguished analyses of the situation by Jean Amrouche. 

50. Cf., for example, Les Mekhadma, étude sur l’évolution d’un groupe humain dans le Sahara 
moderne (The Mekhadma, study on the development of a human group in present- 
day Sahara), Paris, 1960; also the studies produced partly by PROHUZA, and 
particularly the paper by F. Borrey, ‘L’actualité du probléme humain et sociologie 
saharienne’ (The topicality of the human problem in the sociology of the Sahara), 
submitted to the Académie des Sciences d’Outre-mer, July 1957; also H. Pirot’s 
Une application de la psychotechnique dans une entreprise marocaine (sucriére) (Applied 
psychology in a Moroccan (sugar) works), 1958. All these studies are of interest; 
not that they enter into the problems of race relations, but they employ the most 
modern methods for determining, among the various groups, the different reactions 
to a variety of conditionings, and to certain stimuli, such as the presence of fo- 
reigners. Cf. R. Binois, ‘Esquisse d’une psychologie ouvriére’ (Outline of a working- 
class psychology), Maroc-Médical, 1954; and ibid., ‘La promotion ouvriére maro- 
caine. La sélection des caporaux . . .”” (Working-class advancement in Morocco. 
The selection of foremen .. .); G. Fontaine, ‘Contribution a ]’élaboration d’une 
échelle métrique de l’intelligence, adaptée aux enfants tunisians’ (Contribution 
to the setting up of an intelligence metric scale adapted to Tunisian children), 
Coordination, Rabat, 1955; idem. ‘Réflexions méthodologiques sur la pratique de 
tests en Afrique du Nord’, Revue de psychologie appliquée, July 1959. 

51. Studies by Justinard, Massignon dating back some time; also, R. Montagne, 
Naissance du prolétariat marocain (Birth of the Moroccan proletariat), 1950. 

52. J. P. Trystram, ‘Quelques aspects des relations industrielles au Maroc’ (Some aspects 
of industrial relations in Morocco), Annales (E.S.C.), 1952; L’ouvrier mineur au 
Maroc (The miner in Morocco), Paris, Larose, 1957. 
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This conflict forms the subject of a substantial body of literature, including works 
with a close bearing on our subject but reflecting such varying points of views as 
J. Gohen’s ‘Colonialisme et racisme en Algérie’ (Colonialism and racism in Alge- 
ria), Les temps modernes, novembre 1955; A. Demeerseman, Tunisie séve nouvelle 
(New strength in Tunisia), Paris, Castermann, 1957; the numerous contributions 
by R. Buttin in the review Confluent, as well as the special numbers of the review 
Terres d’ Afrique, from 1946 to 1950, ‘Contacts en terre d’Afrique’ (Contacts on 
African soil), 1946; ‘Communautés en terre d’Afrique’ (Communities on African 
Soil), 1947; etc.; H. Sartout, ‘Esquisse d’une psychanalyse des rapports entre 
Marocains et Frangais’ (Psycho-analytical study of Franco-Moroccan relations), 
Confluent, no. 13, June 1957, pp. 200-1; Mohammed A, Lahbabi, ‘Pluralisme eth- 
nique et culture] au Maroc’ (Ethnic and cultural pluralism in Morocco), Confluent, 
January 1958, pp. 7-11, February, pp. 40-2, 

The late Ch. Le Cceur did some valuable pioneering work in this respect in his 
Textes sur la sociologie et l’école au Maroc (Papers on sociology and schools in Morocco), 
Paris, Alcan, 1939. 

Without going all the way back to old studies like those of G. de Tarde and P. Marty 
we may mention P. Bourgeois, L’univers de l’écolier marocain (The Moroccan school- 
boy’s world), Rabat, Faculty of Arts, book 1, 1959; Gautier, ‘Les éléves marocains 
musulmans au Lycée Lyautey’ (The Moroccan Moslem pupils at the Lycée Lyau- 
tey), in Bulletin économique et sociale du Maroc, April 1959, no. 80, pp. 485-7; Fanque- 
not, ‘La jeunesse et l’enseignement au Maroc’ (Young people and teaching in 
Morocco), in L’ Afrique et l’Asie, ist quarter, 1956, pp. 14-19. Also a remarkable 
unpublished psycho-professional study, Enfants Juifs nord-africains (Jewish North 
African children), by M. Richelle and R. Feuerstein; Dessin et structures mentales : 
contribution a l’étude sociale des milieux nord-africains (Drawing and mental structures: 
a contribution to the study of North African societies), by G. Rioux, Paris, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1953. 


56. J. Selosse, ‘Initiation a l’étude de la délinquance juvénile au Maroc’ (Introduction 


to the study of juvenile delinquency in Morocco), Bulletin économique et social du 
Maroc, volume XXI, 1957. The ‘urbanization levels’ determined with the help 
of the Stein and Sacks questionnaires are of the greatest interest, and have a close 
bearing on the subject of this study. 

‘Mental health work in the Sudan’, World Mental Health, volume IX, 1957. We 
should also mention in this connexion the studies being made by Drs. al-Quci, 
Horus Wiga Wacef, Acfar, etc. 

Essais sur Uexpérience libératrice (Essays on liberating experience). In 1960, a Greek 
workman in Alexandria dreamt that he discovered the tomb of Alexander, and 
started a sort of collective obsession; such a desire to ‘rediscover’ genuine evidence 
is not unrelated to the reaction of a minority group feeling itself threatened by the 
growing Egyptianization of the city. See the lecture by Mrs. Wilma Maghazi at the 
Mediterranean Congress in Florence in October 1960. 

Most of these studies are still unpublished. See, however, those included in L’initia- 
tion a la pathologie humaine du Maroc (Introduction to human pathology in Morocco), 


1955, P- 130 ef seq. 


. Dr. F. Fanon, An V de la Révolution algérienne (Year V of the Algerian revolution), 


Paris, Maspéro, 1959. 


. Such an attitude does great harm to Berber studies, which are considered 


to be identified with a certain policy. But tendentious or out-of-date works 
should not deter us from using the resources of sound ethnology, even though, 
as I said above, this must become more and more sociological in_ its 
approach. 

We may quote, at random, such names as Drs. Ibrahim ‘Awad’, H’amed ‘Ammar, 
al-Qagi, ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Meligi, etc. 

Cf. for instance, M. A. Lahbabi, ‘Pluralisme culturel et civilisation humaine’ 
(Cultural pluralism and human civilization), in Civilisations, volume VIII, no. 1, 


1958. 
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AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


excluding Southern Rhodesia and the Union of South Africa 


MIcHAEL BANTON 


Contemporary Africa presents a magnificent laboratory for the student of 
human relations. There can scarcely be any other part of the world that offers 
a better opportunity for studying the factors which regulate relations between 
groups of contrasting culture when the group membership of individuals is 
evident at a glance. The analogy of a laboratory is more than a mere figure of 
speech, for Europeans and Africans (to consider first the two principal groups) 
are associated in varying proportions in different territories:! in Northern 
Rhodesia there is 1 European in every 32 of the population, in Angola 1 in 
41, in Kenya 1 in 120, in Uganda 1 in 500, in Nigeria I in 2,000. Different 
territories illustrate different distributions of political power between racial 
and other groups, different systems of education, different patterns of employ- 
ment, different religions. The variety is at first overpowering, but it gives the 
student an opportunity to control many of the variables which bear upon his 
problem and thus to isolate those with which he is most concerned. Then there 
are also important questions regarding relations with intermediary racial 
groups (Cape Coloureds, Sierra Leone Creoles) and with minorities who stand 
largely outside the political struggle (Indians, Levantines, Arabs) which 
present possibilities for critical comparison within the same territory that is 
often more valuable than comparison between territories. No less important 
are the opportunities to study patterns of behaviour associated with the gro- 
wing social differentiation of the African population. At the same time, 
inquiries in the new urban centres into relations between Africans of different 
tribes can be particularly valuable as they exemplify categoric relations 
between groups of similar cultural background, outward appearance, and 
social status. 

Compared with these opportunities the amount of research hitherto under- 
taken is pitifully small. For this two chief reasons may be advanced. In the 
first place, relations between persons of different race in Africa are much more 
than just racial relations—they are almost always also relations between 
people of different income levels, education, cultural background, access to 
political power, and economic interest. As these differences normally outweigh 
considerations of race, it has seemed premature to try and isolate any specifically 
racial factor. In the second place, an interest in the scientific study of inter- 
group relations has grown up only in recent years. The variety of circum- 
stantial factors and the lack of good comparative material is still such that 
the student is induced to attempt a full description (often in part historical) 
of the position in a particular territory. If the scientific investigation of these 


1. See Table of Populations of the States and Territories of Africa South of the Sahara on page 214. 
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problems is to progress it must diverge from the particular, descriptive and 
historical mode of inquiry and develop an abstract theoretical system which 
will help explain the inter-relations between the factors which make up any 
particular situation. The need for such a system is widely recognized but it 
cannot be devised to order; until greater progress has been made in this res- 
pect it will remain risky to attempt to abstract features of interracial behaviour 
from their context with any hope of ultimate justification. Nevertheless, 
sufficient progress has been made in the social sciences in recent years to 
permit an analysis in more objective terms than the earlier literature, which 
was largely restricted to the analysis of the distribution of resources among 
racial groups and to the discussion of problems immediately relevant to public 
policy. 


RACE AS A STATUS SYMBOL 


In most parts of Africa people respond differently to someone of another race 
because his appearance is taken to signify that he belongs to another social 
category and is therefore to be treated in the manner appropriate to that 
category. Race is thus interpreted as a symbol of a person’s rights and obli- 
gations, that is, of his status. But systems of status based on race seem in general 
to be highly unstable over the course of more than a generation or two, so 
that it is advisable first to consider in general terms some of the factors affecting 
the equation of status with race. 

The contacts with which we are chiefly concerned have mostly come about 
by Europeans invading and assuming authority over African territories. In 
these circumstances the superiority of the immigrant over the native race, 
and the distinction between the two, is unquestioned in every sphere of social 
life. Thus race is an unequivocal symbol of social status. But society abhors a 
vacuum, and the intrusion of Europeans triggers off a series of changes which 
make for a filling in of the gap between the groups and, later, for interchange 
between them. Some of the Africans adopt European ways, and they may well 
be encouraged to do so as there is a pressing need for interpreters, clerks, 
policemen, catechists, etc. if European skill is to be most effectively deployed. 
Some Europeans take native women as concubines, or a group that is biolo- 
gically intermediate may spring up by immigration. Reactions to this situation 
depend upon whether the European group is a small one of administrators 
responsible to an imperial government and other temporary residents, or 
whether there is an appreciable population of European settlers. In the former 
case, immigration has been controlled and the European population, for a 
time at least, has consisted of skilled persons brought in to perform duties 
which could not be discharged by locally born people. This has facilitated the 
maintenance of a system of racial statuses. By keeping the gulf between the 
races fairly marked and preserving white prestige, a relatively small group of 
people has been able to exercise close control. In territories where proportion- 
ately larger numbers of European pioneers have settled, the circumstances have 
been otherwise. As pioneers, these immigrants have been a much more mixed 
group; they have been less subject to outside control; and their economic 
interest has often been in conflict with that of the native peoples. In these 
circumstances the gap between the two races is less marked from the be- 
ginning and would soon be reduced further if the immigrant race did not use 
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its political power to reinforce the criteria of race as a means of demarcating 
the groups. - 

In the long run the differences between the colonial administrator and 
the settler kinds of society are considerable. Where there is only a small 
European population Africans are trained to take over an increasing range of 
ancillary functions; a minority then acquire qualifications comparable with 
those of Europeans and the equation of racial with economic and cultural’ 
distinctions is challenged. In certain situations race is no longer a reliable 
symbol of status but, because both the Europeans and the illiterate Africans 
tend for a time to rely upon it as a guide, considerable irritation is provoked. 
It is at this stage that the different groups within the African population become 
aware that many Europeans regard all Africans as falling into one funda- 
mental category; only then do the Africans perceive their situation in racial 
terms. It is, however, dangerous to build upon the notion of race consciousness 
in the African situation: the African élite soon decide that their political 
subordination is the key element in the situation and focus their attack upon 
this. In many circumstances it would be more accurate to speak of both Euro- 
pean and African groups as being politically conscious but expressing them- 
selves in the idiom of race because this is closer to the experiences of everyday 
life. The course of events in the newly independent territories certainly suggests 
that the function of race as a status symbol is changec more dramatically by 
the breaking of its association with political status than by changes in its 
other associations. 

When a former colonial dependency becomes independent the basis of 
race relations is changed. The status claims of European immigrants derive 
from their potential contribution as evaluated by the native race. Race does 
not indicate a status relevant to all spheres of social life, but symbolizes a 
cultural difference which is of social significance in a limited range of situa- 
tions. Yet recent history shows that while many colonial populations have 
been able to unite in expelling the imperial power, once this has been achieved 
they are troubled by internal divisions which may be identified with ethnic 
differences of a lesser order. The definition of racial problems may then shift 
to include these. 

In the settler type of society the European group attempts to frustrate any 
changes within the native population that might disturb stratification along 
racial lines. Skin colour acquires tremendous emotional significance as a 
guarantee of the social order. But it would appear that even rigid forms of 
stratification cannot contain the forces generated by interaction between 
the groups, and that the effect of stich policies is at best to delay the filling 
in of the gap between the races. 

In practice, many colonial territories have shown both administrative and 
settler tendencies which have conflicted with each other. Influential groups 
of European settlers have sought to maintain strict racial distinctions while 
Africans have utilized the colonial connexion to try and increase their control 
over the political life of the country. As either side has gained a yard or two 
in the struggle so the significance of race as a status symbol has shifted. A 
vital factor here has been the influence of the Crown or the metropolitan 
Republic: all sections of the colonial society have acknowledged the overriding 
authority of the imperial government; the Europeans because it provided the 
justification and reason for their presence; the Africans, at times with touching 
affection, because they saw it as the ultimate guardian of their interests. 
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RACIAL STRATIFICATION AND SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Racial friction in colonial Africa has been associated much more closely with 
urban areas and centres of wage-earning employment than with the country 
districts. The effect of economic development is to diversify both groups 
and to make the system of stratification much more flexible. The diversification 
of the African group is the greater in extent and the more significant for the 
study of race relations for it is the African intellectual élite which more than 
any other group has forced the system of racial stratification to be modified, 
The emergence of such an élite is affected both by the level of economic 
development and by the policy of the colonial power. It has been strongest 
when, as in British West Africa, it could be based on the leadership of educated 
Africans who were members of the liberal professions—lawyers, doctors in 
private practice, etc.—and thus not dependent upon the colonial adminis. 
tration for their livelihood. The emergence of a group of Africans within the 
administrative service who possessed qualifications of this order posed a 
difficult problem [11]. If the administration gave them the same salary as 
expatriates from the imperial country who required an extra financial indu- 
cement to serve overseas, this was to introduce great inequalities of income 
within the African population and impose a taxation burden that was certain 
to increase: if, on the other hand, it fixed their salaries at a lower point, the 
administration laid itself open to charges of discrimination on grounds of 
race. Governmental policies might also tend either to separate this group 
from the mass of their fellows or to give them common political interests. Some 
writers [27] have emphasized the ‘spiritual confusion’ of the educated African; 
others [26] while pointing out that ‘in his private life he is an African; in 
public a European’ do not find that this duality gives rise to any serious 
psychological strains. 

A clear-cut example of the position of an African élite isolated from the 
tribal population is provided by the Creoles of Freetown. Though they acted 
as agents of British expansion, the British scorned them for imitating white 
practices. More recently they have been under pressure from the numerically 
preponderant tribal people as they have never identified themselves with 
tribal interests nor, with one or two exceptions, did they try to offer tribal 
people political leadership in the days when it was still possible for them to 
do so [25, 5]. 

Contributors to a symposium on African élites in 1956 gave very different 
accounts of the élite in different territories. In the Portuguese provinces there 
were no élites agitating for political independence. Africans who measured up 
to the requirements for assimilated status—and these were by no means 
stringent—were pictured as an energetic minority working for the assimilation 
of their fellows and giving evidence of the missionary spirit of the colonial 
power. Africans might on occasion complain against a particular person but 
they never complained against the white community as a whole or about 
the Portuguese administration [33]. The intellectual élite in the Congo 
consisted of medical and agricultural assistants, clerks, ministers and priests, 
plus a few prospective graduates. It was noted that they were then reacting 
against the notion of cultural assimilation and trying to re-evaluate their 
traditional heritage. These groups had the opportunity of voicing their views 





1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on page 212. 
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in various consultative councils, but the native rural district councils were 
the exclusive preserve of the traditional leaders [7]. A later writer underlines 
the significance of this development, pointing out how, under the influence of 
African intellectuals in France and notably those of the Présence Africaine 
group, the Congolese élite began to react against the European assumption 
that Africans were in a process of development from an inferior to a superior 
stage, and to think instead in terms of the contact between two civilizations [44]. 
In the early 1950’s an intellectual élite in British East Africa, composed of 
graduates of Makerere College, was also becoming established. Its members 
were still very conscious of the differences between themselves and the tribal 
population and were not very active in political organizations [15]. It has 
been generally observed that when young colonials pursue advanced studies 
in the metropolitan country they become more conscious of the subordination 
of their homeland and of the attractive elements in its traditional culture. 
This experience makes them much more conscious of racial and cultural 
differences. 

A contributor to the 1956 symposium dealing with the position in Senegal 
stated that an intellectual élite based on the liberal professions had emerged 
before the war when it followed a policy of assimilation. After the war its 
numbers increased, competition with Europeans was intensified, and the 
group came to express an intense reaction against colonialism, drawing 
heavily upon Marxist theories and constructing a Negro mystique of the 
kind associated with Présence Africaine. Until just before the time of writing, 
members of this élite had remained aloof from the local political parties 
which gave them little opportunity for pressing the policies they favoured [31]. 
In Ghana the intellectual élite had by this time become a ruling class as the 
suffrage was restricted to literates. The conflict between this group and the 
Europeans was described as a bid by the former to oust the latter not only as 
wielders of political power but as a standard-setting group in the social sphere. 
Hence the African élite, particularly the politicians, aspired to bigger cars, 
more expensive clothing, and larger houses than the Europeans possessed 
[8]. 

The intellectual élite has often had to bear the brunt of European resistance 
to change which threatened the established social pattern. They have responded 
by concentrating upon moves towards a change in political relations. Thus an 
investigation in Uganda showed that young people there were in general 
radically opposed to any form of multiracialism in government, a characteristic 
which tended to be an expression of their better education, occupation and 
income; the more educated were far more opposed to non-African participa- 
tion than were the less educated; and the better a man’s job, especially if 
he were self-employed or in the very highest income group, the more clearly 
was he opposed to minority representation [18]. These results could probably 
have been confirmed at an earlier stage of West African experience where it 
was often affirmed by Africans that they had nothing against Europeans as 
people, but everything against them as rulers of their country. An experimental 
study in India has shown that attitudes towards the British became very much 
more favourable after independence and parallels for this might be found in 
Africa; certainly a very recent study dealing with Nigeria [41] concludes that 
mutual confidence between Europeans and Africans there is now greater than 
ever before. 

In territories where a rapid growth in demand for skilled artisans, clerks, 
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foremen, and others whose status is intermediate between those of the ordinary 
African and the colonial administrator, could not be met from the African 
population or from intermediary groups, Europeans have been introduced for 
this purpose [4, 30]. One East African study [45, 47] shows some of the conse- 
quences of such a development: the solidarity of the European community 
is seriously threatened and the image of ‘the European’ presented to other 
groups is modified. The very considerable increase in the European proportion 
of the total population of many colonies after the war suggests that the diversi- 
fication of the European racial group has been general. It has been said that 
antipathy towards Africans is strongest among the lower ranking classes of 
Europeans and that these resent the university-trained African’s claim to a 
higher status [26]. Where, as in Kenya, there has been a stronger settler 
influence, European immigrants have been accepted without the occupational 
overlap between the groups being increased to any appreciable extent. It 
has been argued that in such circumstances the practice of racial segregation 
creates vested interests distorting the normal lines of economic interest. Thus 
European taxpayers in Kenya demanded economies in the administration but 
did not wish more posts to be filled by Indians—though that would have been a 
considerable economy—because the taxpayers had themselves propounded the 
race theory and were committed to it. The play of interests in this situation 
has been delicately analysed by Mary Parker [37]. 

In countries where racial segregation is more systematically developed, 
the contradiction between such practices and prescriptions of economic 
policy become increasingly apparent the greater the degree of industrial- 
ization. The productivity of enterprises is dependent upon increasing the 
productivity of African labour and that, in turn, requires the stabilization of 
the labour force in urban centres. If African workers are to have any incentive 
to work hard and save a proportion of their earnings, they must have a stake 
in the life of the town, a chance of improving their position, and some oppor- 
tunity to press their views on matters of communal concern. The resulting 
conflict between economic pressures and the desire of a white minority to 
maintain their commanding position has been most clearly demonstrated in 
a study concerned particularly with Southern Rhodesia [17] but the principles 
are of more general applicability. The long-term economic interest of the 
society demands the expansion of the consumer market among Africans; it 
requires the optimum use of human resources and therefore entails the promo- 
tion of able Africans and the introduction of equal pay for equal work. Rigid 
social stratification along racial lines will be steadily eroded unless force is 
used to preserve it; in either event economic advance entails increased friction 
attaching to race as a symbol of status. 


CULTURAL DIFFERENCES 


The structure of relations between Europeans and Africans is influenced and 
tends to be maintained by the cultural assumptions of the members of the two 
groups and by their attitudes as individuals. It has been pointed out that in 
the colonial situation Europeans are relatively isolated from the institutions 
which have sanctioned the courses of conduct they value. Considerable will- 
power is required to maintain them in the face of what seem the laxer standards 
of those round about. The social institutions of European communities in the 
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colonies are thus of crucial importance in preserving their identity as a group 
and the individuals’ sense of integrity. This would appear to be one of the 
factors responsible for their exclusiveness. The European thinks it only natural 
that he should keep his club for himself and his fellows, as a place where he 
can relax without any of the awkwardness which would arise if he admitted 
people who did not share these assumptions. This self-segregation on the part 
of Europeans has been bitterly resented because their circle has a wider signifi- 
cance in representing the social apex of the entire society. The successful 
African professional or business man has felt that he has made this grade and 
has been affronted over his exclusion in a way that he would never have been 
over rejection by Indian or Lebanese circles. Thus in colonies with a growing 
native élite the question of racial discrimination in club membership has 
acquired a significance out of all proportior. to the real desires of the parties 
to obtain or avoid one another’s company [5]. 

A consideration of the role of European women bears upon the same point. 
In the early years of many colonies the Europeans were an all-male group and, 
on the West Coast at least, they mixed fairly freely in African social life. 
When with the improvement of communications and medical services they 
brought their wives out, they withdrew into their own community [5, 14]. 
The women met Africans in very few roles other than those of servants and 
obtained a narrower view of them than their men did; for them the adjective 
‘African’ came to symbolize lower material and moral standards, and an 
encircling majority with whom they themselves had no direct relationships 
such as to give a sense of purpose to their residence there. This, together with 
the influence of sexual jealousy, may be responsible for the very general 
observation that European women express stronger prejudice towards Africans 
than men do. Among settler populations the women’s role of bringing up 
children and transmitting the cultural heritage increases their resistance to 
contact with Africans on an equal footing because their influence—especially 
through the possibility of intermarriage—is seen as a threat to the purity 
of that heritage [14]. 

There has been relatively little research into the way cultural factors 
condition relations between Europeans and Africans. One study [5] empha- 
sized in the first place the European notion of work as a moral obligation, 
coupled with the central significance of a man’s vocation in deciding his 
social position and prospects. With this was contrasted the African conception 
of the ‘big man’ as someone who had dependents to work for him. This 
observation is reinforced by the complaints of settlers and officials in other 
parts of the continent about the difficulty of getting Africans to undertake 
paid employment. In the second place, the European assumes that progress is 
possible and desirable. In a tribal culture based on subsistence farming, 
surpluses cannot readily be converted into capital; a premium is placed on 
tradition and a man is pleased to take his ancestors as models without consider- 
ing the possibility of his improving upon them. In the third place, the Euro- 
pean is used to a highly complex form of social organization in which very 
many relationships are of an impersonal character. The African is used to 
standing in personal relation to all the people with whom he regularly comes 
into contact, so it takes time for him to appreciate so different a set of social 
arrangements. Africans may feel the impersonal manner of Europeans as a 
form of rejection. Thus a writer on the Congo refers to a departmental head 
who did not tell his African colleagues that his father had died; they learned 
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the news from another source and commented, ‘You see, he only regards us 
as workers, not as people’ [44]. 

A Belgian missionary has demonstrated the significance of such cultural 
differences for relations between employer and employee [10]. He holds that 
an examination of tribal law in the Congo reveals contracts to be regarded 
differently from contracts in European law. An employer and a worker who 
accepts his offer enter into partnership; the employer is regarded as a some- 
what special kind of clan chief and therefore has the chiefly functions of 
benefactor, guardian and protector. Thus the African worker at first regards 
the European employer as bound by obligations which the latter does not 
recognize; when he fails to observe them the African is embittered. The Euro- 
pean, on the other hand, regards the African’s expectations as evidence of his 
allegedly childlike nature. 


THE STRUCTURE OF CHARACTERISTIC SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 


In one of the major contributions to research in this field, Cyril Sofer maintains 
that while friction arises in part from cultural differences between the racial 
groups, it stems also, and perhaps more importantly, from the structure of 
the characterictic social relationships which exist between the groups [46]. 
He starts from observations of the behaviour at work of Europeans, Asians 
and Africans in Uganda, and shows how this is influenced by the struc- 
ture of social life outside the employment situation in the racially stratified 
total society. The influence, however, is reciprocal, in that patterns of inter- 
racial behaviour established at work can spread into other situations. 

Asked whether they prefer to work under a European or an Asian, Africans 
show a clear preference for the European. The European, among other things 
is more interested in keeping Africans at a distance than keeping them subor- 
dinate. He owes his racial community an obligation to behave in a dignified 
and restrained manner. He has a prestige which induces an African to respond 
more easily and more graciously to his orders. An African is bound by an 
elaborately deferential etiquette in his interaction with a European. The 
European does not offer a reciprocal deference in return but he has implicit 
obligations towards the African to afford him leadership, protection and 
behavioural models. These obligations provide the justification for his presence 
in the country and are surrounded by a complex set of official and unofficial 
sanctions within the European community. The Africans, however, believe 
that the Europeans do not have African interests at heart, and they are most 
suspicious of any change proposed by them. 

Greatest friction arises between Africans and Asians. As the Asian has less 
prestige than the European, the African is slower to respond to his orders and 
it is necessary for him to be more vehement to achieve the same result. 
Squeezed between temporarily immigrant Europeans and the rising African 
mass, the Asian is anxious to show the European that he is superior to Africans 
and to disassociate himself from them. The African, on the other hand, knows 
that the power of an Asian supervisor is closely circumscribed by that of the 
European. He can challenge any order ofhis in the security that the European 
will arbitrate between them. Furthermore, the Asian group readily becomes 
a scapegoat for African discontents. 

Sofer’s work also shows how each group’s position in the social system is 
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reflected in, and supported by, its view of the society as a whole, of the other 
groups, and of itself. Thus the European views the system as harnessing 
European leadership to help Africans attain higher living standards and a 
greater measure of political autonomy. He thinks of the Asian as hard-working 
and clever at business, but crafty and devoted exclusively to the pursuit of 
material wealth. The African he perceives as ignorant, childlike, suspicious 
and unco-operative. In this way, a social system that in the long run is unstable 
develops, reinforcing mechanisms which tend to perpetuate existing practices 
and give the system a temporary equilibrium. A rough correlation between 
race, education and wealth remains. Europeans meet Africans at work usually 
in subordinate capacities and mix relatively little with them out of work hours 
though the comparison to bear in mind here is the extent to which, in a West 
European or American industrial society, a relatively rich man mingles with 
clerks and labourers. 

A similar conclusion is reached by another sociologist writing from Uganda 
[16]. The author discusses legal differentiations and shows that in East Africa 
there are no laws which prevent, or even seriously hamper, informal social 
relations; while in recent years the exclusion of non-Europeans from the more 
expensive hotels and other discriminatory practices have been broken down. 
Informal interracial social life is, however, severely limited by the lack of 
common interests. Some Europeans, especially Christians of an evangelical 
inclination, entertain Africans, but, owing to their different housing, income 
and style of life, Africans do not often invite Europeans home. Both Africans 
and Europeans are inclined to display hostility towards Indians, mostly only 
in verbal form, though there are few Europeans who meet Indians socially 
unless they have business associations. Relations between people of different 
race are therefore largely, but not entirely, confined to situations in which 
people of one race are in a superior position and people of another race in an 
inferior position. 

Governmental policy may affect the structure of characteristic relations by 
bringing members of different groups together in one kind of relationship and 
by minimizing contact in others. One such policy deserves notice here. When 
land was allocated to European farmers in Kenya, separate zones were estab- 
lished for the races. In Tanganyika, however, the entire country was regarded 
as native land. For Europeans, farm blocks of reasonable size were selected 
within the tribal areas in consultation with the chiefs. This interpenetration 
of racial settlement lessened the opposition between the races and may 
have contributed to the relative absence of racial friction in Tanganyika 
[16]. 

The patterns of deference behaviour on which Sofer comments have also 
been described for Swaziland. There every European male expects an African 
to greet him as Nkost (chief) or Baas (master), and every European woman as 
Nkosazana (princess), or, if she be long married, Nkosikasi (queen) [23]. When 
a subordinate refrains from according one of these conventional titles, this is 
regarded as a repudiation of the customary status and therefore as a serious 
offence. There is very little material on such patterns, their variation between 
sections of the population and their changes over time. 
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European minorities in tropical Africa are subject to considerable social and co 
psychological pressures. This leads to the emphasizing of communal solidarity, di 
Thus a Central African newspaper has been quoted as deploring the readiness an 
of social anthropologists to live in native villages, continuing: ‘We do not ask m: 
sociologists to be Tories. They can be Communists if they like, but they should de 
behave like responsible Europeans . . .’ [40]. It also leads them to identify ad 
race with culture and to believe that their own way of life can only be main- pe 
tained by people of the same skin colour: the pressure upholding this belief are 
is far stronger than the authority of scientific evidence to the contrary. Where TI 
the political struggle is most severe this belief gives rise to an authentic racist fee 
ideology, which, though not systematized in any literary form, is evident in wh 
such statements as that of a former Prime Minister of the Central African ter 
Federation: ‘Africans, until they are very much advanced, are all liars’! pe 
It is also evident in the heavily paternalist attitude which has led paternalist wh 
employers to treat Africans, and to refer to them, as cattle [44]. However, it to 
would appear that these pressures are the more coercive because the Europeans the 
are living in a society different from that in which they grew up. An immigrant cor 
can never internalize the values of his new culture so effectively as those of dey 
the culture of his birth. Thus it has been observed that second generation As 
colonials, whose claim to membership of the society cannot be questioned, Pre 
are frequently more favourably disposed towards the natives than are their dot 
parents, though no experimental study has been carried out in the region 
under review. Indians, and other intermediary groups, are inclined to avoid 
racialist arguments; they have suffered from Europeans using them against AFR 
themselves [37]. 

Two studies of European minorities merit attention. One [29] deals with On 
the conquest and settlement of Rhodesia, revealing very clearly the forces alsc 
responsible for the ciimate of opinion in the white community, but it is chiefly His 
concerned with Southern Rhodesia and this territory is being covered by on; 
another contributor to this series. The other [30] is a preliminary report on as | 
the European population of Dakar. The author underlines the consequences fou 
of the diversification of both major racial groups, leading on the one hand to a ‘jus 
concern with maintaining ‘white prestige’ which is largely responsible for the stuy 
disapproval of interracial marriage. This opposition is justified by a ‘shame- are 
faced racialism’ which people insist is the outcome of experience and not of hole 
any pre-conceptions. He emphasizes the importance of numerical relations; (thi 
this accords with the position in rural areas where educated African civil witl 
servants often find that they can associate freely with European colleagues but 
on a small station but are kept at a distance on a larger one [15]. Except for fort 
the African élite, European contact with Dakar Africans is very largely of y 
restricted to contacts at work, which is in line with Sofer’s aphorism ‘race emp 
relations stop at half past four’. An American anthropologist has attempted a The 
brief comparison of the extent of racial discrimination under the different J hos} 
systems of colonial administration in West Africa in the 1940’s [6]. But while C 
the legal rights of Africans under the different systems have been compared, whit 
reliable data on differences in day-to-day conduct are unavailable. Swa 

A notable contribution to the study of the colonial situation and the can, 
a ae. soon 
1. Parliamentary Debates, House of Lords, 24 March 1959, col, 254. as W 
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unconscious motivations of the parties involved is to be found in a psycho- 
analytic study based on observations in Madagascar [28]. This constitutes a 
commentary from a particular standpoint on almost the whole range of factors 
discussed here; it offers the reader a new insight into the position rather than 
any concrete results. The author’s argument is nor easily summarized. He 
maintains that traditional tribal society conditions its members to a feeling of 
dependence upon one another; when they are confronted with people, like 
adult Europeans, having the independent personality associated with a com- 
petitive society, they have difficulty in adapting to the situation. At first they 
are apt to see in the European the master, the protector and the scapegoat. 
The Europeans who go out to the colonies are apt to be such as have inferiority 
feelings disposing them to aggressiveness and the domination of others, and 
when the institutional supports of social life in Europe are removed these 
tendencies become sharper. The European does not understand the native 
peoples’ expectations of the relationship thus created or is inclined to distort 
what he does know in order to preserve the image of the native as someone on 
to whom he can project his own repressions. Their own predicament prevents 
the Europeans from weaning the native group from their dependence and 
consequently there comes a time when the latter feel harshly rejected; their 
dependence then turns to a sharp animosity and may result in armed uprising. 
As so many of these tensions are present in the triangular relationship between 
Prospero, Caliban and Miranda, the European’s conception of his position of 
domination has been well named the ‘Prospero complex’. 


AFRICAN ATTITUDES 


One of the few studies to describe European-African relations in a rural district 
also casts light upon the position of Swaziland, one of the British-administered 
High Commission territories [23]. Swaziland is politically an island bounded 
on all sides by the Union of South Africa on which it is economically dependent 
as providing employment for migrant labour. Stereotypes similar to those 
found in other regions are reported. Thus the whites think of the Swazi as 
‘just like children’, able to imitate but bot to reason for themselves, happy, 
stupid, ignorant of any notion of gratitude, etc., while at the same time there 
are preconceptions showing a mixture of envy and patronage. The Swazi also 
hold distorted ideas about the whites. They say that all Europeans look alike 
(this is a widely reported characteristic of interracial contact). By comparison 
with themselves, they see Europeans as more skilful but less kind, more powerful 
but less generous; their skill and power is described as something almost 
fortuitous—part of the white man and his heritage—not as the culmination 
of years of experiment by rational methods that the Swazi could themselves 
employ. Swazi parents frighten children with stories of the white bogeyman. 
The stories they tell emphasize European greed, and lack of manners and 
hospitality. 

Colour, says Hilda Kuper, is a uniiorm that cannot be discarded. Some 
whites are proficient in Swazi culture and identify themselves more with the 
Swazi than with the whites but they are still described as Furopeans. They 
can, if they wish, still enjoy the legal privileges of their colour group and, as 
soon as they move from the familiar surroundings, are treated by other people 
as white. Similarly Swazi may be educated, well dressed, practising Christians, 
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admitted to the homes of some Europeans, but still denied the legal privileges, 
economic benefits and reciprocal courtesies of the white group. Interracial 
marriage is condemned from both sides so that Europeans married to or living 
with Swazi women have little contact with other whites. It is clear, therefore, 
that were it not for the exercise of political domination by the ruling minority, 
race would lose much of its significance as a status symbol. 

The Swaziland study is concerned with relations in an area from which 
labour migrants go to the employment centres of the Union of South Africa, 
and has little to say of the effect of returned migrants upon race relations, 
Another study which concentrates upon the whole process of labour migra- 
tion [42] shows how the absence of the men and the attachment to urban 
patterns of living have a disintegrative effect unon triba! life. This study, 
also, refrains from considering the effect of migration upon the development of 
African racial attitudes, and more recent work—which might be expected to 
show this effect more clearly—is lacking. 

Labour migration is also an important feature of African life in the Central 
African territories. Research in Northern Rhodesia [49] draws attention to 
the fact that, in some circumstances, industrial employment does not appear 
to affect the retention by Africans of their tribal identity, nor their adherence 
to tribal chiefs. The returned worker resumes tribal ways because his claims 
to land are bound up with the whole nexus of relationships that form tribal 
society. He is content to recognize the authority of his traditional rulers, and 
if he is ambitious of political power, he seeks this within the traditional system. 
In such circumstances, Africans will cling to their rights in land and the tribal 
institutions that go with them. Most Africans say that they would prefer to 
stay in the reserves if they could earn sufficient money there, for this environ- 
ment offers them a psychological security absent from urban life where social 
control is relatively slight. Where cash cropping is feasible, rural emigration is 
therefore reduced, but in most parts of Rhodesia (though not Nyasaland 
cash cropping is made difficult for several reasons, chief among them being 
the inadequacy of transport facilities and the fact that the land closest to the 
industrial market is taken up by European farmers. 

Two consequences of this situation merit attention. In the first place, 
Africans have seen recent political changes as threatening traditional rights 
in land, and the chiefs, as trustees for the land, have been forced to oppose 
the proposals for federation. Resistance has taken the form of refusal to observe 
agricultural, fishing and game regulations, so thai recalcitrant chiefs have been 
deposed. In the second place, recent rises in African wages have forced 
employers to reconsider the advantages of a stable labour force. To bring this 
about, further changes will be necessary in order to encourage Africans to 
make their homes in the towns. In day-to-day intercourse with Europeans 
they are constantly reminded of how they are looked upon as inferior and all 
too commonly regarded with contempt. ‘Lhe discrepancy between African and 
European wages when related to the skills and productivity of the two cate- 
gories remains striking and breeds discontent. As late as 1952 African wages 
in Southern Rhodesia were still on the average less than 7 per cent of those of 
Europeans and a similar discrepancy existed in Northern Rhodesia [50, 20]. 

A distinctive approach of considerable value in the study of race relations 
is that which seizes upon the observation of actual behaviour in social situations 
and seeks to explain it by taking account of the way the situation is structured 
both by large-scale socio-economic factors and small-scale ones such as the 
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obligations of particular relationships. This approach has been particularly 
fruitful in analysing the problem of ‘tribalism’ which has puzzled a number of 
commentators. While urban relations are often taken as evidence of the 
decline of tribalism, developments in some spheres point to a heightening of the 
sense of tribal identity and even in the towns tribal affiliation remains important 
in some circumstances. J. Clyde Mitchell has shown that two phenomena are 
often confused under the label ‘tribalism’: tribal structure, as a total system 
of relationships in the rural area, and tribalism, as a category of interaction 
within a wider urban system [32]. Tribal allegiance has a different situational 
relevance in the two contexts. Where Africans find themselves associated with 
fellow tribesmen in opposition to other groups they express their unity in 
tribal terms; this occurs both in rural and urban areas. But where they «ind 
themselves associated with other Africans of different tribes in opposition to 
Europeans, they express their unity in racial terms and ignore the tribal 
differences. The same principle applies with class differences: where people are 
grouped on class lines they regard racial and tribal differences as irrelevant. 
However, it sometimes happens that tribal and class lines coincide, with the 
result that the interests of a socio-economic category are expressed as if they 
were those of a tribal group [12]. Racial friction is more frequent in industrial 
areas because it is there that social groupings more frequently form along 
racial lines and not because of the disposition of the parties as individuals, 
though psychological forces frequently reinforce the opposition. This analysis 
has been supplemented by a similar one concerned with the growth of industrial 
and political organization in an African urban community originally adminis- 
tered along tribal lines [12]. 

When African groups are continuously lined up in opposition to whites, a 
form of social demarcation becomes reinforced by a variety of psychological 
processes, leading members of each bloc to regard the other with great suspicion 
and to interpret ostensibly benevolent behaviour in terms of such precon- 
ceptions. One account of the clash of different assumptions in the classroom 
of a Uganda secondary school [34] underlines the prevalence in East Africa 
of the belief that Europeans are cannibals, the preservation of traditional 
beliefs about causation independently of the acceptance of scientific explan- 
ations, and the African schoolboys’ suspicion that they might not be getting a 
completely genuine European education. The belief that Europeans are 
holding back from dependent peoples the last and most vital secret of their 
power is widespread; it is found in Melanesian cargo cults and the idea that 
the Europeans have removed the first page from the Bible they give to natives; 
similar evidence has been reported from Africa, like the story of the Belgian 
priest in the Congo who lost his breviary and discovered that a newly ordained 
African had borrowed it to compare it page by page with his own [44]. 

Essays written by African schoolchildren frequently reveal an ambivalence 
between emulation of the white man in certain specific connexions and a 
violent rejection of anything seeming to imply political subordination. One 
detailed study from Northern Rhodesia [39] found that boys identified them- 
selves with Europeans more strongly than girls, and that they were more 
favourably disposed towards the whites. This was attributed to the greater 
contact African men have with Europeans in the course of their work. Because 
of the employment situation European culture has been in large measure 
transferred directly to African men, to the almost complete exclusion of 
African women. Though there is evidence that some tribes valued a light 
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skin colour before European influence spread [2], the colonial order has in 
general enshrined white values and encouraged their dissemination. 

In the development of African attitudes towards Europeans, the second 
world war had a tremendous impact throughout the colonies, quite apart 
from the stimulus it gave to economic development. African soldiers were 
taught to have no regard for the racial status of enemy Europeans. African 
soldiers had seen Europeans defeated in battle and as prisoners-of-war; they 
had seen other lands, come to appreciate that very many Europeans were of 
a very different kind from colonial administrators, and some had gone with 
white prostitutes. Such experiences removed much of the strangeness about 
the figure of the European and emphasized the common humanity of all races, 
A short study of developments in the Congo [44], while referring to this, also 
brings out very clearly a point which is fully in accordance with observations 
from elsewhere: that African demands upon the colonial administration have 
arisen out of the experiences of everyday life and have been very little influenced 
by more general considerations. In the Congo, as elsewhere, much of the fue! 
for nationalist fires has been supplied by discrimination in the salaries paid to 
the different races, by the contrast between the standard of living of the 
Africans and the Europeans, and by the incivility of the latter in their dealing; 
with Africans. One political reaction to the feeling that they are scorned by 
Europeans which has been reported from several regions, but which has 
received little attention in academic writings, is the African claim that the 
Europeans who come to the colonies represent only the lower classes of their 
native country. This has been described as a feature of native racialism [28] 
but it would seem more justified to regard it as a belief that enables the 
subject group to retain its self-respect by denying that the aliens’ criticism has 
any force. 


RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 


Religious institutions frequently provide an outlet of the expression of senti- 
ments that are of a secular character. Thus it has been suggested that the 
success of Islam in West Africa is in part due to its presentation as an African 
religion providing a cultural foundation for an African grouping on a wider basis 
than that of tribal membership and standing in opposition to the Europeans [5]. 
In the early years of this century British writers sometimes saw African Muslims 
as more militant than pagans in their opposition to European influence. But it 
is doubtful if this proposition would find support today; nor does it appear 
that Christian groups are more apt to be nationalistic than pagan ones [11]. 
Relations between European missionaries and their African congregations 
are affected considerably by the balance of political power. A Protestant 
speaker commenting on his tour of mission stations has remarked: ‘In a few 
areas the social segregation of the Africans seemed to be conditioned largely 
by the social segregation and discrimination of government officials of the 
country. Settlers in some areas had passed on their colour-bar relations to 
the missionary groups and the two white groups reinforced one another by 
their acts of discrimination. Some of the missionaries seemed to have brought 
their prejudices with them to Africa. Their self-appointed superior roles were 
supported by a paternalism which had been established by their missionary 
predecessors’ [38]. Catholic and Anglo-Catholic missionaries have tended to 
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lead a more primitive existence closer to their converts [35] but they have 
been certainly no less disposed to paternalism. However, missionaries mix 
more freely with Africans than do most other whites in their territories, and 
when the Africans have effectively challenged colonial rule the missions have 
been obliged to demonstrate their independence of the administration and of 
white authority. In any case, the interests of the administration and the 
missions conflict on a number of points. As the Swaziland study shows, the 
administration works through traditional leaders and maintains existing 
customs. The missions work through individual converts drawn from any 
stratum; they judge by reference to independent criteria and support their 
members in refusing to conform to customs they consider repugnant [23]. 
But any open break between the two is usually delayed because the missions 
are dependent upon support from the administration and the latter values 
the social services provided by the missions. 

It is widely held that independent African churches serve as an institutional 
means of expressing nationalist, and occasionally anti-European, sentiment. 
Their churches have frequently seceded from a mission church: they have 
African ministers, a more colourful form of service, and make more concessions 
to such practices as polygyny.! Some of these churches seem to be largely 
of secular inspiration, like the National Church of Nigeria and the Cameroons 
which has functioned as a kind of ecclesiastical instrument of radical nation- 
alism in eastern Nigeria [19]. In the messianic movements that have been so 
influential in the Congo [1, 3] it is more difficult to differentiate sacred and 
secular elements or to isolate the different social functions which the move- 
ments serve. Georges Balandier has argued with much justice that they transfer 
to the spiritual and ecclesiastical plane opposition to European authority in 
general. On this plane the reconstruction of African communities under 
African leadership can be effected: a process which is particularly liable to 
occur under an authoritarian colonial system where ‘religion is the only field 
within which emancipation is possible’ [3]. ‘These movements frequently give 
expression to strong animosity against Europeans [1] and might be said to 
awaken racial consciousness amongst the illiterate masses. This view of mes- 
sianic movements as a forerunner of political nationalism is reinforced both 
by Efraim Andersson’s argument in his admirably documented survey that 
they are by no means the product of Protestant missionary work [1] and by 
more recent evidence of their role in the Leopoldville riots of January 1959 [22]. 
The religious factor also enters at several points into the analysis of the Mau 
Mau rising in Kenya. A psychiatrist has claimed that the Africans who hated 
the Europeans most intensely were those who had accepted Christianity but 
later found that white and supposedly Christian people had after all an 
exclusive group religion like the one the Kikuyu used to have themselves [9]. 
In Kenyatta’s work separatist churches are presented as part of the nationalist 
movement [21]. The Mau Mau organization utilized many religious forms 
of expression and they seem to have played an essential role in building up 
mass support [24]. 





1. The comparative evidence on the role of ‘Ethiopianism’ has been reviewed at the conclusion of an analysis of 
the Nyasaland rising of 1915 [43]. 
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CONCLUSION 


Recent developments in Africa prove the desirability of drawing a sharp 
distinction between those studies of race relations which seek to answer 
questions of public policy and those which concentrate upon scientific problems 
concerning inter-group relations. The foundation for studies of the latter kind 
has been laid by sociologists, psychologists and others working in America 
and Europe. Many fields of research, such as those dealing with the psychology 
of prejudice, social distance, normative influences upon industrial pro- 
ductivity, etc., could benefit if relevant findings were to be further tested in 
African contexts. Psychologists have recently elaborated procedures for 
attitude testing in Africa which could be used for inquiries into racial relations, 
but their results are not yet available [36, 41]. Sociologists and social anthropo- 
logists have provided illuminating analyses of conduct in situations of racial 
contact but more attention to general theoretical issues might assist them in 
pointing out which questions most require investigation and in organizing the 
diffuse experience which they acquire as parties to interracial relations. 
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Populations of the states and territories of Africa South of the Sahara*. 








Africans (date) Europeans (date) Others 
Angola 4147000 (1955) 103 419 (1954) 30 240 Coloured 
Basutoland 627.000 (1955) 1689 (1946) 867 Asians (1946) 
Bechuanaland 324.000 (1955) 2379 (1946) 1176 Asians (1946) 
Cameroun 3146000 (1955) 16020 (1955)! 
Central African 
Republic 1177000 (1959)? 
Chad , 2576000 (1957) 4900 (1957) 
Congo (capital 
Brazzaville) 795000 (1959)? 
Congo (capital 
Leopoldville) 13 540 182 (1958) 109 457 (1958) 1 233 Asians (1958) 
Dahomey 1710000 (1957 2633 (1955) 
Gabon 399 800 (1957) 3981 (1956) 
Gambia 285 000 (1955) 269 oe 
Ghana 5.049000 (1955) 11000 (1953)! 
Guinea 2492000 (1957) 
Ivory Coast 3200000 (1958) 14100 (1958) 
Kenya 5 815000 (1955) 52000 (1955) 180 800 Asians (including 
144 100 Indians [1955] and 
24.174 Arabs [1948}]) 
Liberia 1250000 (1955) 5 333 (1959) 1726 Asians (1959 
Madagascar 4776000 (1955) 74.085 (1956)® 10 692 Indians; 
4900 Chinese 
Mali and Senegal 5 817000 (1955) 50000 (1955)° 
Mozambique 5 652000 (1956) 65 798 (1956) 30 000 Coloureds (1956) 
Niger 2412000 (1956) 3040 (1956) 
Nigeria 31. 254.000 (1955) 15 000 (1955) 17200 Asians (1956) 
Northern Rhode- 
sia 2280000 (1959) 73,000 (1959) 9 600 (5 500 Asians; 
1 500 Coloureds in 1956 
Nyasaland 2750000 (1959) 8800 (1959) 5 000 Asians; 
8 000 Coloureds in 1956 
Portuguese Gui- 
nea 540000 (1955) 2263 (1950) 4500 Coloureds (1950 
Ruanda-Urundi 4 Bg 065 (1958) 7105 (1958) 2 320 Asians — 
Sierra Leone 2050000 (1955) 964 (1948) 2074 Asians (1948) 
Southern Came- 
roon 1500000 (1 00 (1955) 
Southern Rhode- (958) : nee 
sia 2770000 (1959) 215.000 (1959) 15 400 (8 500 Asians; 
1 200 Coloureds in 1956) 
South West Africa 464.000 (1959) 69 000 (1959) 21 000 Coloureds 
Swaziland 223.000 (1958) 3201 (1946) 
Spanish Guinea 208 000 (1955) 4436 (1953) 
Tanganyika 8 665 336 — 20 598 i 76 536 Indians and Goans; 
19 100 Arabs (1957) 
Togoland 1080000 (1955) 1242 (1955) 
Uganda 5 300000 (1955) 10 866 (1959) 71 933 including 
69 103 Indians (1959) 
Union of South 
Africa 14500000 (1959) 3011000 (1959) 1.036000 Coloureds; 
441'000 Asians 
Uper Volta 3222000 (1957) 3.700 (1957)? 
Zanzibar 228 815 (1958) 507 (1958) 18 334 Indians; 
46 989 Arabs (1959) 


* 1955 and earlier figures are taken from ILO African Labour Survey, 1958. 
4. Includes 1,930 Levantines. 


. Includes Asians. 


ee] 


1956. 


3. Includes Levantines. 


. Figures for different racial groups not available. There 
were 25,200 Europeans in French Equatorial Africa in 


5. Total population; includes 4,538 French and 2,148 others 
(1951). 


6. Includes Levantines. 


7. Includes assimilated Africans, 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


C. FRANTZ 


‘Race relations’ are the product not only of attitudes, but of many interacting 
factors or variables: demographic, social, cultural, psychological, and situational 
or accidental. Attitudes about other persons or groups seem to be generated, 
maintained and (if ever) translated into action within social and cultural 
contexts [5, 7, 8, 9, 10].1 Unlike the ‘normal’ distribution of many biological 
characteristics within a given population, attitudes are persistently subjected 
to culturally-patterned and therefore non-random pressures for varying 
degrees of conformity [1]. The unique temperamental, intellectual and other 
characteristics of individuals are never irrelevant, but their importance is 
largely defined by the sociocultural milieu in which persons think, feel and act. 

Southern Rhodesia is a society in southern Africa with heterogeneous 
languages, cultures, social organizations and races. Ethnic differentiations 
existed among the indigenous inhabitants even prior to 1890, but the arrival 
of European colonists created a more complex social system in which these 
variations served as outstanding criteria for organizing social relations. Con- 
tacts accross ethnic boundaries were hampered by the existence of divergent 
moral orders, or codes of values, standards and norms. Differences in social 
structure involved dissimilar ways of organizing marital, economic, jural, 
religious, educational and other types of behaviour. The participation of the 
indigenous ‘Africans’ in Southern Rhodesian society was significantly influenc- 
ed by the disparity between them and the immigrant ‘Europeans’ in ability 
to exploit natural resources, to organize human labour and to govern them- 
selves and others with consistent success. 

The term ‘race relations’ has frequently, if sometimes simplistically or 
deceptively, been used to refer to these highly patterned and complex sets of 
relations between Africans and Europeans,? yet race, in its generic meaning, 
had relatively little to do with the existing systems of behaviour. By virtue 
of superior knowledge and skills, the small number of immigrants were able 
to maximize their power potentialities the more successfully. Through conces- 
sions, treaties and wars, they gained a political ascendancy that allowed 
them to introduce a modified version of British society and culture. In the 
new society, the Europeans occupied the dominant economic, political and 
social status positions. They believed that if political and economic stability 
and security were to be assured, there was little alternative but to control the 
African population and to regulate the processes of social and cultural change. 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on page 224. 
2. Also usually included, but not in this article, is a consideration of less than 1 per cent of Southern Rhodesia’s 
population who are defined as ‘Asians’ or ‘Coloureds’. 
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The realization of this goal was aided not only by recognizing the existing 
ethnic differences, but also by creating a bifurcated or dual institutiona! 
structure in such areas as collective bargaining, occupational training and 
employment, wages and salaries, ownership and transfer of property, market- 
ing, taxation, transportation, education, health, religious worship, recreation, 
voting and participation in local government. Ecological segregation was 
implemented through the apportioning of land for the exclusive use and 
occupation of designated ethnic groups. In brief, the ideal goal most widely 
envisaged by the majority of the Europeans was some form of ‘parallel develop- 
ment’, and its realization was defined as essential if their dominant status and 
cultural ‘standards’ were to be maintained. 

Southern Rhodesia’s social system was rather unusual in that adminis- 
strative and legislative sanctions not only recognized and preserved many 
African institutions; the sanctions also assured the introduction of a European 
way of life and the retention of political control in the hands of a small European 
population. Organized social controls—not all of which were constitutional— 
influenced the spatial distribution of the population and the choice of spouses, 
residences, jobs, schools and consumer goods. Social contact between Africans 
and Europeans was minimized, being confined primarily to the realm of 
selected economic activities. 

At present, Africans are approximately twelve times as numerous as Euro- 
peans in the territory’s population of 3 million. In non-economic relations, 
there has been little emergence thus far of a common social structure based 
upon shared sentiments and voluntary interaction. The Land Apportionment 
Act, under which Europeans have been granted 56 per cent of the land that 
has been assigned for settlement, has reduced the possible evolution of co-ope- 
rant groups and associations based upon residential proximity and common 
interests. In general, it seems that the social system has discouraged the 
development of shared-loyalties and sentiments. Africans have lived in the 
same political unit with Europeans, but they have rarely been directly involved 
in making decisions and exercising control over the affairs of the whole 
Territory. 

Southern Rhodesia”may be viewed as one of the efforts made by western 
Europeans to transplant their society and culture to distant lands. As a colonia! 
situation, it was one in which the types and range of behaviour that any 
particular individual could display were rather restricted. The immigrants 
believed that it was eminently necessary to control African acculturation, to 
gradually but systematically transform the culture of the indigenous people 
into that of the immigrants. Yet the Europeans’ goals did not sanction the 
full assimilation of Africans into the wider society. 

Today, there is still considerable discontinuity, if not incompatibility, 
between the two ways of life in the Territory; and these variations probably 
will remain important determinants of behaviour irrespective of the ethnic 
locus of political power. Since 1953, when it federated with Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia’s traditional pattern of interethnic relations 
has been subject to increasingly rapid change. Several differentiating laws 
or customs have been modified or abolished, and even such keystone legis- 
lation as the Land Apportionment Act has come under more critical appraisal 
and may be repealed during the next few years. These innovations, while 
resulting from the interaction of many factors, seem principally due to the 
increasing degree of African acculturation and political consciousness, the 
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changing demographic features of the European population, and the growing 
external pressures that are being exercised upon the large measure of autonomy 
traditionally held by Southern Rhodesia’s inhabitants of European descent. 
It appears that the internal life of the Territory, like that of other countries, 
is being progressively influenced by pressures and factors that emanate from 
the wider international economic and political systems into which it is being 
integrated. 


ATTITUDES ABOUT AFRICANS 


As part of a larger study of inter-ethnic relations in the history of Southern 
Rhodesia [24], a questionnaire was administered in 1959 to a stratified random 
sample of 500 Europeans aged 20 and above. The questiomaaire proved to be 
highly reliable and valid, and the evidence clearly supports the represen- 
tativeness of the test sample.! 

The questionnaire included 66 examples of Southern Rhodesian customs 
or laws in which Africans and Europeans had different services, facilities or 
legal rights, or were otherwise treated dissimilarly. Offered four possible 
response choices, the sample were asked to indicate, (a) whether they thought 
a given practice should be maintained or discontinued, and (b) how strongly 
they felt about it. The responses were scored on a six-point scale: the theoretical 
mid-point was established at 3.00, with 0.00 indicating a desire to have no 
change in the law or custom. Mean scores and standard deviations were 
calculated for each person, for each item, and for the 11 categories of items 
that were established by factor analysis and by examining the reasons given 
by the respondents in subsequent interviews as to why they believed or felt as 
they did. In the main, then, the questionnaire aimed to discover the values of 
Southern Rhodesian Europeans with respect to the maintenance of a social 
system in which culture and colour have been outstanding criteria for organiz- 
ing behaviour. 

The results show that the European population wishes to maintain the 
majority of the present differentiations (mean = 2.45, standard deviation = 
1.12). Twenty-four of the 66 items receive scores below the theoretical mid- 
point on the continuum. In general, they feel most strongly about maintaining 
laws and customs that prohibit or reduce intimate and personal contact with 
Africans. The items with the lowest scores concern lavatories, cross-racial 
sexual contacts, school integration, the location of homes and _ businesses, 
African supervision of European workers, the use of firearms, police attendance 
at African political meetings, the retention of the present electoral qualifi- 
cations and representation of Africans and Europeans in Parliament, the 
purchase of alcoholic spirits, and the sharing of hotels, train compartments, 
and social and recreational facilities in which close physical contacts with 
Africans may occur. The item with the lowest score is: ‘Europeans and Afri- 
cans generally are not permitted to use the same lavatories’ (mean = 0.41). 

Those laws or practices which Europeans want most to modify or discontinue 
involve unequal sentences for the same crimes of violence, differential cross- 
1. Area sampling, randomization, and selected strata or controls were used in the study. Chi-square tests were 

made in nine stratification areas upon which there were official data. The null hypothesis was supported on 

eight strata, all except ‘length of residence’, with levels of confidence ranging from above 17 per cent to greater 
than 99 per cent. 
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racial sexual privileges, unequal opportunities for educational and vocational 
training, the non-admission of Africans to public political meetings, the limited 
respect shown by European children to African adults, the more frequent 
assaults upon Africans than upon Europeans, the restricted channels through 
which Africans can make known their grievances, the limitations upon the 
size of African farm holdings, the disproportionately higher costs to Africans of 
travelling to work, and the different level of development of amenities for 
European and African areas in urban centres. The highest score (mean = 
4.83), indicating the strongest desire for social change, is given to the item: 
‘Europeans who rape African women sometimes are given lighter sentences 
than Africans who rape European women’. 

Territorial segregation of Africans is favoured, but this is combined with 
strong opinions about removing the barriers to the economic development 
of areas that have been reserved solely for African occupation and use. In 
contrast to the private level of relationships, Europeans generally wish to 
discontinue many of the legal and non-legal restrictions upon associating with 
Africans in public relationships, although this is sometimes qualified with 
preferences for ‘separate but equal’ facilities and opportunities. 

On the responses to items, the mean standard deviation score is 1.87, in 
contrast to the mean standard deviation of 1.12 for the persons in the sample. 
These data indicate the relatively smaller variation in European attitudes 
than might be expected from the distribution of other, non-cultural charac- 
teristics or traits. Further, greater consensus in attitudes is shown on the items 
receiving the most conservative responses, and by individuals who have the 
lowest mean scores. Conservatism thus appears to be related to homogeneity 
in European attitudes about Africans in Southern Rhodesia. 

All but 5 of the 66 items have been classified into 11 categories. Table 1 
shows the mean scores and percentages of the population who wish to maintain 
or discontinue the differentiating laws and customs. The conservative bias of 
the sample is reflected in the table. Altogether, in 7 of the 11 categories of 


TABLE 1. Orientation of European population about categories of differentiating laws 
and customs. 











Cotmncy Want to Want to Mean 

maintain discontinue scores 
Legal justice 22 78 4.52 
Educational and training opportunities 33 67 3.71 
Opportunities on African lands 35 65 3.63 
Personal courtesies and etiquette 39 61 3.42 
Public facilities, Type A 51 49 2.89 
Employment 64 36 2.21 
Opportunities on European lands 73 27 1.80 
Civil order and political control 79 21 1.57 
Public facilities, Type B 85 15 1.20 
Social and recreational facilities 83 17 LAF 
Sexual relations 87 13 0.98 
Unclassified items 43 57 3.24 


Mean 60 40 2.45 
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practices, Europeans wish to preserve the status quo. The mean scores on cate- 
gories range from 4.52 on legal justice to 0.98 on sexual relations. 

An interesting contrast is revealed in attitudes about the use of public 
facilities, and it is necessary to distinguish two categories. Those facilities in 
Type A involve a minimum of physical contact, and they are places where an 
upright posture is normal and the duration of contact is brief: in sports compe- 
tition, church services, elevators or lifts, ‘hatch windows’ in shops for serving 
Africans, betting and buying lottery tickets, entrances to banks and post 
offices, and purchasing tickets at railway stations. In Type B public facilities, 
real or alleged close physical contact is involved, and all but one are characte- 
rized by a type of immobility such as sitting, lying, or sleeping: buses, park 
benches, schools, fitting rooms in European clothing shops, hospitals, train 
compartments, and lavatories. The very significant difference in scores denotes 
how important Europeans feel it is to maintain separate public facilities. The 
mean score on Type A is 2.89, which indicates an almost even split within the 
population. In Type B the mean score is 1.20, or almost twice as conservative. 
Thus, it may be inferred that Europeans in Southern Rhodesia believe it is 
very important to maintain ‘horizontal’ segregation; in contrast, they feel less 
strongly about preserving ‘vertical’ segregation [11]. 

In brief, European attitudes about Africans crystallize around the mainte- 
nance of most of the present social system, and the elimination of those prac- 
tices and laws which restrict the opportunities for ‘parallel development’ and 
equal legal justice. Europeans have strong feelings that segregation must be 
continued in situations where social relations are more personalized, lasting 
and voluntary. They believe that the contemporary political arrangements 
must be maintained to assure civil order and adequate political control. In 
the moral sphere, European standards are affirmed as necessary, while it is 
thought that Europeans should maintain their dominant status in economic 
activities. There is less concern, however, that Africans should continue to 
show deferential behaviour in personal contact situations. Yet residential 
segregation is believed to be necessary both to maintain health standards and 
to prevent associations with Africans that may result in miscegenation, the 
lowering of property values, and a reduction in the tranquility and orderliness 
of European neighbourhoods. Europeans who deviate from the preferred 
sexual norms, especially in regard to cross-racial contacts, are to be criticized 
or punished. Racially exogamous marriages are viewed as unnecessary and 
undesirable. 


STRUCTURAL CORRELATES OF ATTITUDES 


Since no group is completely homogeneous in its attitudes, the Europeans’ 
responses have been analysed in relation to 12 personal and social characte- 
ristics. Small and consistent but statistically insignificant relations exist bet- 
ween attitudes and four of these characteristics in Southern Rhodesia: age, 
sex, income, and (census) district of residence. These findings differ from those 
in the United States of America and elsewhere [2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28], and invite further investigation. Our data 
suggest that these relations are probably not significant because of the irregular 
rate of European immigration, the large number of younger newcomers 
in the lower income classes, the inclusion of part-time workers in the 
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ample, and the absence of stabilized wage differentials in the economy. 

Attitudes about Africans are sociologically and statistically related to the 
other eight selected structural criteria,! however, in the following ascending 
order of importance: length of residence in Southern Rhodesia,type of industry 
or business in which employed, occupation, country of birth, national or 
ethnic origin (self-identified), religious affiliation or preference, lenght of 
schooling, and political party preference at the time of the Federal elections 
in 1958. 

These consistent relations permit the identification of those groupings that 
wish to continue or to change the present way of life in Southern Rhodesia, 
even though the sampling plan does not allow an exact assessment of the rela- 
tions between attitudes and status or position. For example, the use of the type 
of industry or business in which people work represents a logical rather than 
a functional classification. We made no study of the attitudes of an actual 
group of people working in a given type of economic activity. Yet it is well 
known that persons who are employed in similar industries or businesses often 
associate together in organized interest groups. In Southern Rhodesia, such 
groups include the Rhodesia National Farmers Union, the Rhodesian Mining 
Federation, the Associated Chambers of Commerce, the Civil Service Club, 
and various employees’ unions. 

Table 2 gives the rank order and mean scores of the upper and lower 
quartiles of the sub-populations with at least 25 persons that result from a 
fragmentation of the sample according to the 12 selected characteristics. 
The utility of these identifying criteria is to point to the kinds of real rather 
than artificial groups to which individuals belong or are affiliated, the types of 
cultural influences in their early environments, and the possible relation 
between length of residence in Southern Rhodesia and their attitudes about 
Africans. 

The data indicate that the most conservative attitudes about the racially 
differentiated social system are held by Afrikaans-speaking immigrants from 
the Union of South Africa, most of whom belong to the Dutch Reformed 
Church, and many of whom were original pioneers in the Territory. These 
persons generally tend to support the conservative Dominion Party, to have 
less than the average amount of education, and to represent a disproportiona- 
tely large percentage of the craftsmen. 

On the other hand, the professional and technical persons, who come 
mostly from a British or English background and are employed primarily in 
the government and business services, are those who are most ready to endorse 
the removal of differentiating laws and customs. These people are most likely 
to have had the greatest amount of schooling and to have the highest pro- 
portion professing no religious affiliation or preference’. 

Table 2 also shows that a knowledge of individuals’ personal and social 
characteristics permits varying degrees of confidence in predicting their 
attitude about Africans. The greatest variation in mean scores is related 
to religious affiliation or preference: those with no affiliation have a score 
of 3.00, whereas the mean of the Dutch Reformed is 1.38 (difference = 1.62). 


. Gosset’s ‘t’ test has been used to test the significance of the difference between the mean scores of two 
contrasting sub-populations, e.g., between supporters of the United Federal Party and adherents of the Domi- 
nion Party. 

. It may be observed that those individuals who are generally responsible for the administration of the diffe- 
rentiating laws and regulations are also the ones who most desire to discontinue or abolish them. 


~ 


nv 
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TaBLe 2. Rank order of sub-populations within the highest and lowest quartiles 








of scores. 

Rank Characteristic N! Sub-population — 
1 Education 40 15-16 years 3.34 
2 Education 29 17 years and above 3.33 
3 Occupation 68 Professional and technical 3.21 
4 Type of industry 95 Government and business 

services 3.15 
5 Religious affiliation 26 No affiliation 3.03 
5 National or ethnic origin 35 British, Welsh, and Irish 3.00 
7 Education 60 13-14 years 2.94 
8 Income 74 £600-899 2.92 
9 Religious affiliation 58 Roman Catholic 2.90 
10 Political party preference 290 United Federal 2.88 
11 Country of birth 31 Non-Commonwealth 2.84 
{ Country of birth 190 United Kingdom and Eire 
ak Length of residence 112 0-4 years “ie 
14 Income 44 £1,800 and above 2.71 
National or ethnic origin 35 Others (except Rhodesian and 
én South African) 7 
9 ) Occupation 117 Managerial, administrative a 
| and clerical 
MEAN 2.45 
| Type of industry 50 Construction aad 
4° | Country of birth 78 Southern Rhodesia : 
| Type of industry 75 Manufacture and repair; Elec- 
tricity, water, and sanitary / 
50 services ) 2.20 
Type of industry 59 Agriculture, forestry and fish- | 
| ing 
52 Income 148 Nil 2.19 
53 Length of residence 55 40 years and above 2.18 
54 Occupation 74 Others [skilled, sales, etc.] 2.16 
55 Religious affiliation 53 Methodist 2.14 
56 Length of residence 54 30-39 years 2.11 
__ | Education 150 9-10 years 
2’ ( Country of birth 177. Union of South Africa aay 
59 Occupation 36 Craftsmen 1.95 
60 Education 56 0-8 years 1.83 

61 ‘Political party preference 177. Dominion 1.78 

62 National or ethnic origin 70 ©Afrikaner 1.48 

63 Religious affiliation 47 Dutch Reformed 1.38 


1. N = 25 or more cases. 





The second largest variation is related to the felt national or ethnic origin: 





the composite grouping of British-Irish-Welsh (rather than English or Scottish) 
has a mean of 3.00, in contrast to the Afrikaners’ score of 1.40 (difference = 
1.60). The next greatest differences vary with length of schooling (difference = 
1.49), occupation (difference = 1.29), and political party preference (dif- 


ference = 1.11). 
Theoretically, therefore, the best predictors of European attitudes about 
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Africans are clearly related to the values prevailing in parental and ethnic 
groups; the religious, political, and occupational groups in which a person 
participates or refers to when identifying and evaluating himself; and the 
length of residence—his ‘social age’ rather than chronological age—in the 
culturally and racially heterogeneous societies of Southern Rhodesia and 
the Union of South Africa. The inheritance or choice of various affiliations 


and reference groups by the persons in the sample suggest the strength of 


persisting values and norms upon adult attitudes about Africans. 

It is also relevant to suggest a presumptive change in attitudes that accom- 
panies lengthier residence in Southern Rhodesia. Our questionnaire does 
not allow for an exact determination of changes by discrete individuals, since 
it is valid for only one particular period of time. (The correlation may simply 
reflect selective immigration among Europeans.) Yet it is noteworthy that, 
(a) the ‘oldtimers’ and ‘newcomers’ are further apart in their attitudes about 
associating with Africans in private and enduring relationships than they are 
in their attitudes about associating in public and transitory ones; and (b) there 
generally is less variation in the attitudes of conservative (e.g., Afrikaner) 
than ‘change-oriented’ (e.g., English, ethnically) groupings when the length 
of residence in Southern Rhodesia is held constant [24]. This suggests that 
the least conservative individuals entering the Territory may be the quickest 
to modify their attitudes in the direction of the norm for the entire European 
population—in the direction, it may be added, of persons who have been 
reared either in Southern Rhodesia or in the Union of South Africa. 


DISCUSSION 


An analysis of the social relations between Africans and Europeans during 
Southern Rhodesia’s history, and especially since the completion of the attitu- 
dinal study, reveals that attitudes frequently are not of major importance in 
determining behaviour. The ‘native policies’ of the Government have not 
invariably followed the wishes of an electorate that is almost entirely composed 
of persons of European descent by virtue of high franchise qualifications. 
‘Race relations’, therefore, appear to be structured in greater measure by the 
attitudes, values, and policies of a limited number and variety than by the 
whole European population. In fact, if the Southern Rhodesian Government 
were required to act only in accordance with the wishes of the European 
attitudinal norms, it would actually tighten some controls and introduce 
further racially differentiated laws and regulations. The record of its action, 
on the other hand, is quite to the contrary and increasingly so with each 
successive year. 

The relevance of attitudes to overt action, of individual and society, is 
thereby critical for analysing situations such as Southern Rhodesia. The 
following points suggest themselves as possibly being useful for subsequent 
investigations in ‘race relations’. 

The Europeans were asked to indicate their attitudes as individuals, that 
is, as isolated units. However, social relations by definition involve interacting 
individuals, and the demands for collective action often require that individuals’ 
attitudes be held in check. In other words, the cultural norms do not allow 
the full complement of any individual’s attitudes about another group to be 
manifested overtly. There appear to be two systems of values and norms, 
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therefore, which may sanction behaviour disjunctively: one in regard to 
conformity in attitudes, and the other in regard to conformity in actions. 

The more important factor in an inter-cultural or interracial situation, as 
suggested by the Southern Rhodesia study, is the range of choices for behaviour 
which are sanctioned by the values in a group’s culture. Frequently, where 
individuals may not act, the government or other groups must do so in 
the name of large numbers of people. In fact, a government may interpret a 
situation to be one that requires considerable initiative on its own part, even 
to the point of manipulating attitudes and overt behaviour. From the events 
of the past two years in Southern Rhodesia, it appears fallacious to assume 
that individuals need to change their attitudes or values before the government 
can make or implement decisions. 

{n sum, relations between members of different cultural or racial groups 
in Southern Rhodesia inevitably reflect not only the attitudes or values of 
those who have the franchise. They also are affected differentially by persons 
who hold particular positions of power in the society, by the increasing political 
aspirations and organizational skills of the Africans, by private and public 
groupings outside the Territory, and by the momentum of evolutionary 
changes in the social system itself. Economic growth and differentiation, for 
example, produce ‘a need for continually higher levels of occupational per- 
formance in an increasing proportion of the population’ [21]. Similarly, the 
expansion of educational and vocational training in Southern Rhodesia, and 
its further integration into an international competitive economy, seem to 
generate ‘structural pressures’ that operate largely outside the context of the 
‘race’ attitudes of the European population. 

Some sociologists [15, 16, 5] have argued that the reality or the key to 
individuals’ actions are not attitudes, but ‘deliberately organized collectivities’ 
that intentionally seek to regulate behaviour. In general, our data support 
this proposition. Yet in some situations, as witnessed in several African ter- 
ritories in recent years, collectivities that are not deliberately organized—e.g., 
mobs and ‘rioting’ and ‘panicking’ crowds which often arise quickly and 
spontaneously—have had considerable influence upon the systems of inter- 
cultural and interracial behaviour. Events in the (ex-Belgian) Congo during 
the past year illustrate the various social processes which help to pattern 
behaviour in numerous African societies. Social scientists interested in ethnic 
and racial relations might profitably consider these phenomenona in both 
their methodological and theoretical frames of reference. 

In conclusion, the 1959 study of European ‘race’ attitudes in Southern 
Rhodesia is the first to be conducted with a realiable and valid nation-wide 
sample. The results allow for understanding and predicting (a) which racially 
differentiating laws and customs are most likely to be supported by the 
European population, and (b) which Europeans may more readily accept the 
changes in the social system that are being stimulated iby both internal and 
external pressures. Yet because of the limitations of attitudinal study, especially 
when focusing upon discrete individuals at a single point of time, a full com- 
prehension of ‘race relations’ seems to require the consideration of other 
components of the situation: institutional structures, moral orders, organized 
social controls and legal sanctions, the distribution of skills and knowledge, 
and the opinions, values and pressures of other individuals and groups both 
within and beyond the territory that is chosen for the unit of analysis. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


Monica WILSON 


In South Africa race relations obtrude in every field. They are the central 
issue in the country and contemporary studies in economics, politics, history, 
education, and religion all, of necessity, touch on them. Writers are preoc- 
cupied with the same theme and it forms the substance of most South African 
novels, plays, and biographies. The relevant literature is therefore enormous. 
Because the material is so abundant no attempt is made in this article to 
discuss it fully or even to provide an exhaustive bibliography, but attention is 
concentrated on some of the more notable contributions published during 
the past five years, and reference is made to a few earlier publications where 
this is necessary to explain later discussions, 

In the economic field, there have been a number of studies of poverty 
[2, 12, 20, 44, 45, 46, 66]!. Wages and living costs show a wide gap between 
income and expenditure fort the poorest groups—mainly African—and it has 
been increasingly realized that bitter poverty is one of the roots of racial 
tension. A study of Labour in the Farm Economy by Margaret Roberts [58] 
goes further than a mere study of budgets, and analyses in some detail the 
pattern of relationships between farmers and employees in one area of the 
Union, the Eastern Cape. 

Poverty is closely linked with restrictions in opportunity for employment. 
The increase in the proportion of Africans engaged in secondary industry 
and the effects of reserving certains categories of work to whites are discussed 
by Dr. van der Horst in The Economic implications of Political Democracy [87]. 
Two pamphlets by very well informed writers deal with the effects of job 
reservation in action, and the attitude of the trade unions to apartheid: Ray 
Alexander and H. J. Simons, Job Reservation and the Trade Unions [1], and 
Muriel Horrell, Racialism and the Trade Unions [32]. 

The more efficient employers have been concerned with the selection and 
training of their African labour and with their potential abilities. Dr. Simon 
Biesheuvel and his assistants at the National Institute of Personnel Research 
have been working over a long period on these problems and have published 
a series of admirable papers. These include ‘The measurement of occupational 
aptitudes in a multi-racial society’; “The effects of cultural factors on intelli- 
gence test performance’; ‘the influence of training and practice in test and 
work performance of African workers’; and a study of the attitudes of Africans 
of different classes [3, 4, 5, 6, 41, 42, 64, 307]. These papers are concerned 
primarily with African aptitudes and attitudes as employees, but they also 
touch directly on race relations. 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on page 231. 
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Poverty and restrictions on employment in town are directly linked with 
the poverty of the 43 per cent of Africans who live in the Reserves but have 
not sufficient land on which to support themselves. In 1955 the Tomlinson 
Commission on the Socio-Economic Development of the Bantu Areas within 
the Union of South Africa produced a massive report [80] which provides the 
background material on the social and economic conditions of the Reserves 
and proposals for their development. Much discussion followed this. The 
Government produced a white paper [81] rejecting certain of the basic propo- 
sals, notably that for the extension of freehold tenure of land, and the removal 
of the limit in the size of holding which might be occupied by one man in the 
Reserves. It was argued that since the policy of the Government was to 
maintain the power of the chiefs, a system of communal tenure in which the 
chief traditionally had the right to allocate land should be maintained. The 
White Paper also rejected the Commission’s proposal that white entrepreneurs 
should be encouraged to develop industries in the Reserves and directed that 
such industries should rather be established in ‘white’ areas on the borders of 
the Reserves. Informed comment on the Commission Report appeared in the 
Race Relations Journal (89, 124, 142, 157, 160, 165, 1g0], the South African 
Journal of Economics [85], and, more recently, in an article on the ‘Economic 
dangers of separate Bantu development’ by Professor Hobart Houghton [39]. 
Radically different views of the Commission’s recommendations were express- 
ed at a Volkskongres convened in June 1956 at Bloemfontein, by the Federation 
of Afrikaans Cultural Organizations, the three Dutch Reformed Churches, 
and the Bureau of Racial Affairs, and another conference called four months 
later, also in Bloemfontein, by the Interdenominational African Ministers’ 
Federation. The first (at which no Africans were present) resolved that there 
was no possibility of the peaceful evolutionary development of whites and non- 
whites in South Africa into a unified society. Separation was the only solution. 
The second (attended by Africans only) held that co-operation and interde- 
pendence were the right course and it urged the need for a positive alternative 
to the policy of separate development (Survey of Race Relations, 1955-56, pp. 
152-3). ‘The African people would continue to see hope for themselves and the 
other races in racial co-operation based on mutual acceptance of the races’ 
interdependence. . . . The acceptance of co-operation necessitated the total 
rejection of what would destroy that co-operation’ (J. K. Ngubane, quoted by 
B. B. Keet in The Ethics of Apartheid). 

A more detailed analysis of one area than was given by the Tomlinson 
Commission appeared in the four volumes of the Keiskammahoek Rural 
Survey [47]. Volume II, The Economy of a Native Reserve, gives a precise account 
of population, production, labour migration, income and expenditure in a 
Reserve. Volume III deals with the forms of social grouping; villages and 
kinship groups, and the new voluntary associations; and volume IV describes 
the operation of three types of land tenure: communal, freehold, and quitrent, 
which have been in operation for nearly a hundred years. The first volume, 
The Natural History of Keiskammahoek District, gives the background of topo- 
graphy, geology, climate, soils, and botany. 

A full-length study of the economy of a border area, Economic Development 
in a Plural Society, edited by Professor Hobart Houghton [40], appeared in 
1960. It analyses in some detail agriculture, industry, markets, labour and the 
effects of regulations and controls for East London and King William’s Town 
Districts, which abut on the Reserves of the Transkei and Ciskei. 
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The basic demographic and economic statistics are provided in a convenient 
form in a Jubilee issue of Union Statistics [83] and much of it is made more 
intelligible in a magnificent series of maps by A. M. and W. J. Talbot [78]. 

The list of substantial publications touching on race relations is even longer 
in the political field than in the economic. A short but admirably balanced 
account of The Peoples and Policies of South Africa, by Mr. Leo Marquard, a 
South African of Afrikaner origin, was first published in 1952 and a revised 
edition appeared in 1960. This author also elaborated his view of South Africa 
as a colonizing power whose colonies lie within her boundaries in South 
Africa’s Internal Boundaries. Two of the most penetrating analyses come from 
scholars working in the United States of America, though one of them grew 
up in South Africa, and the other learnt Afrikaans and has spent a considerable 
time in the country. Dr. de Kiewiet discussed South African nationalism and 
racialism, and ‘the delusion of apartheid’ in The Anatomy of South African 
Misery, and Dr. Gwendolen Carter provided a massive documentation for a 
description of The Politics of Inequality. Apartheid and alternatives to it are 
discussed further by the Hon. H. A. Fagan in Our Responsibility, and by Pro- 
fessor Pistorius in No Further Trek. Professor Pistorius’s theme is that white, 
Afrikaans-speaking South Africans have repeatedly evaded the difficulty of 
establishing a moral community, in which white and black could live together, 
by moving—trekking on—but such an evasion is no longer possible. 

In both South Africa: Two Views of Separate Development [169] and South 
Africa, The Road Ahead [186] opposing views about the solution of South Africa’s 
political and economic problems are effectively stated by those who hold them. 
The fundamental issue discussed is whether a stable society can best be 
achieved by separating black and white into independent areas (and some 
suggest independent national states) while they continue to work together in 
the same industries; or by the participation of people of all races in the common 
government of the country. 

The history of the constitution of South Africa has been minutely dissected 
by Professor L. M. Thompson in The Unification of South Africa, and present 
constitutional issues are discussed by Mr. Donald Molteno in three papers: 
Fifty Years of Union, Towards a Democratic South Africa, and The Betrayal of Native 
Representation. Professor D. V. Cowen, in Constitution Making for a Democracy [111], 
discusses two questions: ‘Where a majority of non-white persons are present 
together on the same soil with a minority of white persons, and the average 
non-white differs from the average white in background and the level of cul- 
tural attainment, is it possible to achieve the sense of security and community 
of interest and aspiration necessary to provide the basis for a healthy and stable 
society?’ and ‘Is it practicable to organize that society on a democratic 
basis?” 

The operation of the existing constitution, and the far-reaching restrictions 
on the freedom of the individual, are described by Professor Edgar H. Brookes 
and Mr. J. B. Macaulay in Civil Liberty in South Africa. Some account of the 
struggle against existing restrictions and the personalities of the leaders in that 
struggle is given by Professor Leo Kuper in Passive Resistance in South Africa 
(a book now banned in the Union), and by Anthony Sampson in The Treason 
Cage. Mr. Sampson describes the arrest in 1956 of 156 persons and the preli- 
minary examination and subsequent trial of 95 of them for treason. (This trial 
was still proceeding in September 1960.) In Days of Crisis in South Africa Miss 
Horrell gives a factual account of the riots in Sharpeville and Langa in 1960, 
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and the bus boycott of 1957 is described in the Survey of Race Relations for 
1956-57, and Africa South [121]. Some 45,000 people were involved in this boy- 
cott; they walked 18 to 20 miles a day for nearly three months; and pre- 
boycott fares were eventually restored. 

Very little material is yet available on the working of the new ‘Bantu 
Authorities’ in the Reserves. Some account of their form and of the early 
opposition to them appears in the Survey of Race Relations for 1955-56, 1956-57, 
1957-58 and the Journal [131]. The official view has been published in memo- 
randa [193, 194] and in Bantu [195, 196]. In Brief Authority, the Reverend 
Charles Hooper describes the resistance in Zeerust district, and accounts of the 
present resistance in Pondoland and Tembuland appear in the daily press and 
in reviews (cf. Contact, 2, July, 10 and 24 September 1960). 

The basic issue in the towns is the restriction on movement and residence. 
Poverty in the Reserves drives people to town to seek employment but the 
right of Africans to live in town is very severely restricted, even for those who 
have employment. The background to this may be studied in the Report of 
the Fagan Commission [192], and the June-July 1959 issue of the magazine 
The Black Sash has a number of articles illustrating the working of the pass 
laws. Restriction on ownership and occupation is enforced on all groups 
through race classification and the Group Areas Act, and the implementation 
of this has involved the eviction of large numbers of people from areas in which 
they had long lived and in which they held freehold title. 

Alan Paton describes the effects of the Group Areas Act in The People Wept, 
and Miss Horrell tells of the legal and administrative framework of race 
classification, and its impact on a number of families, in Race Classification 
in South Africa: its Effect on Human Beings. A number of other publications also 
deal with these topics [72, 128, 129, 130, 140, 154, 156, 173]. 

Removals, demolitions, and the uncertainty over the demarcation of group 
areas have exacerbated an already very acute shortage of houses for Africans 
in town. There has, however, been a drive in building in certain municipalities, 
and some of the backlog has been caught up. The facts are set out in the Survey 
of Race Relations for 1955-56, 1956-57, and 1957-58. 

In South Africa, as in any other country, a charter for the existing pattern 
of power and for opposition to it, is sought in history. The depth of conflicts in 
South Africa is reflected in radically divergent interpretations of its history. 
N. J. Rhoodieand H. J. Venter in Apartheid: a Socio-economic Expositionof the Origin 
and Development of the Apartheid Idea view it as a growth of the idea that diffe- 
rences between whites and non-whites are fundamental. This follows the line 
of various earlier books, notably P. van Biljon, Grensbakens tussen Blanck en 
Swart in Suid-Afrika (1947) and G. Cronje, ’n Tuiste vir die Nageslag—die 
Blywende Oplossing van Suid-Afrika se Rassevraagstukke (1945). A correspondingly 
extreme African nationalist interpretation is beginning to appear: Nosipho 
Majeke, The Role of the Missionaries in the Conquest (no date) and Mnguni, 
Three Hundred Years (1952) describe the missionary as the tool of the impe- 

rialist government concerned to seize the land occupied by Africans. Current 
assertions about the late date of arrival of Bantu-speaking people in the Union 
are contradicted and the Portuguese evidence cited in an article on ‘The 
early history of the Transkei and Ciskei’ [220]. A readable and scholarly 
account of some of the English-speaking leaders on the frontier, by John 
Bond [205] gives further insight into an early phase of race relations. 

In the field of education and race relations there has been acute controversy 
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over two issues. The first was the administrative separation of African schools 
whereby they were removed from the control of the Union Department of 
Education, placed under the Bantu Affairs Department, and given a syllabus 
which differed substantially in content from that followed in white schools. 
The opposition by African parents to ‘Bantu education’ has been intense. It 
was summed up in a pamphlet by I. B. Tabata, Education for Barbarism; and 
an account of the closing by the Government of one of the famous mission 
schools of the country, which had existed for 84 years, was given by its last 
principal in The Liquidation of Adams College [230]. 

The second issue has been the exclusion of non-white students from uni- 
versities which had long selected their students from those who qualified, 
regardless of race. 

Government policy relating to schools and universities may be studied in 
the Report of the Commission on Native Education [253], two reports on separate 
university education [255, 256], and the journal Bantu which puts forward 
the official view of the Bantu Affairs Department. The criticism of this policy 
appeared in a book, The Open Universities in South Africa, published on behalf 
of the universities of Cape Town and the Witwatersrand, and in a large number 
of articles and papers, among them ‘The function of a university in a Multi- 
racial society’, by Dr. T. B. Davie [248], and Blundering into University Apartheid, 
by the Hon. A. van de Sandt Centlivres, formerly Chief Justice of the Union, 
and the Chancellor of the University of Cape Town. 

A third educational issue linked with the racial issues is the separation of 
African and English-speaking children in different schools. All three questions 
were discussed in a Hoernlé Memorial Lecture, delivered by Dr. T. B. Davie, 
in 1955, Education and Race Relations in South Africa, and are further considered 
in a recent symposium: Education for Isolation [222]. 

The churches, like the schools and universities, are inextricably involved 
in racial issues. Legislation was passed in 1957 which gives the government 
power to exclude non-whites from attending a church in a white area. There 
was intense criticism of the bill in its various stages by the Christian Council 
of South Africa and the leading churches severally, and the clause affecting 
the churches was twice redrafted, but it was finally passed in such a form that 
the Christian Council, the Roman Catholic and Anglican Churches separately 
expressed their intention of disregarding any notice that might be issued in 
terms of it. The facts are set out in some detail by Dr. R. H. W. Shepherd, 
then President of the Christian Council [282] and in the Survey of Race Relations 
for 1956-57, pp. 17-25. The provisions of the relevant clause have not yet 
been applied, but in 1958 the Minister of Bantu Administration and Develop- 
ment took action under an earlier section of the Natives (Urban Areas) Act 
prohibiting the Methodist Church from conducting services for African 
domestic servants in its church hall in a white suburb of Johannesburg. After 
negotiations the services were permitted to continue but on the understanding 
that the African worshippers would be spread over four areas (Survey of Race 
Relations, 1958-59, pp. 32-3). 

The attitude of the various churches has appeared in a number of statements 
which were collected in 1948 in a pamphlet, The Churches’ Judgment on Apartheid 
and have since been reiterated on a number of occasions, notably at a meeting 
of the World Council of Churches at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. The view of 
the Dutch Reformed Churches was published in a Report by a Commission 
of the Federal Council of the Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa 
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in 1956, and the Resolutions of the Reformed Ecumenical Synod on Race Relations 
in 1959 [287]. 

Criticism of apartheid from within the Dutch Reformed Church has been 
expressed by Professor B. B. Keet, of the Dutch Reformed Church Seminary 
at Stellenbosch in his book Suid-Afrika Waarheen? (translated as Whither South 
Africa?), and in a Hoernlé Memorial Lecture, ‘The Ethics of Apartheid’. 
He argues that ‘our fight is not between Black and White, but between 
barbarism and civilization, or, if you will, between heathendom and Christian- 
ity’, and what characterized Christian ethics is the emphasis laid on the worth 
of the individual. Apartheid is fundamentally wrong because it sacrifices the 
individual to the generalizations of group thinking. 

A number of church conferences have dealt specifically with race relations. 
An account of one called by the Interdenominational African Ministers 
Federation in 1957 was published as: South Africa’s Multi-Racial Conference [277]. 
Another convened by a Committee of South African Churches in 1959 reported 
on Christian Responsibility towards Areas of Rapid Social Change [278}. 

The general structure of the multiracial society (as distinct from its specifi- 
cally economic, political or religious aspects) is dealt with in one or two studies. 
A volume on the social structure of a Reserve has already been referred to [47] 
and further studies from the Institute of Social Research at Rhodes University 
on the structure of the Reserves and of the town of East London, are eagerly 
awaited. 

A study of the Indian People in Natal has just been published by Dr. Hilda 
Kuper. It deals with the caste and kinship structure of the Indian community 
in Natal, and the formation of a South African Indian élite. 

Dr. Simon Biesheuvel of the Institute of Personnel Research has been 
concerned with the relation between personality and culture and the effects 
of industrialization on African personality. His conclusions were summed up 
in a Hoernlé Memorial Lecture on ‘Race, Culture and Personality’. This 
analysis is based on the assumption that there are radical differences between 
societies in the degree to which they foster tradition-directed personalities, 
inner-directed personalities, and other-directed personalities—an assumption 
which is queried by some anthropologists—but Dr. Biesheuvel’s evidence on 
the differences between the urban African middle class and the more con- 
servative peasants is of great interest. Another psychologist, Professor Allport 
of Harvard, has sought to analyse the roots of prejudice in South Africa. His 
conclusions, Prejudice in Modern Perspective, were also published as a Hoernlé 
Memorial Lecture. This series of lectures, indeed, includes the most notable 
thinking on race relations in South Africa. 

The quality of race relations is conveyed far more vividly by creative writers 
than by social scientists—or even theologians—and understanding of ‘the 
other side’ is greatly increased by a number of novels and biographies which 
have appeared, as well as one or two plays. Alan Paton’s Cry the Beloved Country 
and Yoo Late the Phalarope set a standard not yet matched, but Ezekiel 
Mphahlele’s Down Secend Avenue and Harry Bloom’s Episode between them 
convey the quality of an African township better than any other writing I 
know. To these may be added one or two of the stories in Darkness and 
Light [299], notably Mob Passion by D. C. Themba. The feeling of Vrededorp, 
a slum on the fringes of white Johannesburg, and the attitudes of those classed 
as ‘Coloured’ to both white and black, are brilliantly conveyed by Peter 
Abrahams in Tell Freedom and Return to Goli. 
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Noni Jabavu writes in some measure as an insider of two groups, for she 
grew up speaking Xhosa and kept her ties with her home, but had part of 
her education in England and married an Englishman. She can interpret one 
group to another as few can do, and her Drawn in Colour reveals the basic 
truth of South African society, that black and white are complementary to 
one another. The economists show the economic interdependence of all 
sections of the population in South Africa; no one can challenge the evidence. 
The writers show us the emotional interdependence of the various groups, 
and I find their evidence equally convincing. I question whether any South 
African, of whatever complexion, really wants an isolated white society, or an 
isolated black one. This same fact—the emotional dependence of white and 
non-white—appeared on the stage in Try for White and King Kong. The latter, 
a musical, was a joint production of black and white artists and profoundly 
moves people of all groups. White schoolboys, as well as black, can he heard 
singing to themselves Kong’s death song. 

Any scrutiny of the literature touching on race relations in South Africa 
shows the very great importance of the Institute of Race Relations in providing 
information. It is notable for the accuracy and comprehensiveness of the 
material it provides. Its annual Survey is an encyclopedia of information on 
the happenings of the year as they touch on race relations, and it contains 
an admirable bibliography. The institute also publishes a quarterly Journal 
with articles by well-informed persons on current issues, and a large number 
of pamphlets (many of which are listed in the bibliography attached to this 
article) on such matters as the cost of living for Africans, African farm labour, 
industrial relations, non-European policies, and so forth. Anyone who takes 
the trouble to read the institute’s publications will, indeed, find this article 
superfluous. 

By comparison, the publications of the South African Bureau of Racial 
Affairs (SABRA), another organization specifically concerned with race 
relations, are somewhat meagre. This bureau proceeds on the assumption 
that harmony between the races in South Africa depends upon their separation. 
The difference in the premises of the bureau and the institute may be studied 
in their respective statements of policy: Separation or Integration? (SABRA) 
and Go Forward in Faith (Institute of Race Relations). 

The great volume of material touching on race relations which has been 
published during the past five years in South Africa is a measure of our pre- 
occupation with the issue. Most of it is concerned with the analysis of what 
existing relationships are, some of it is directed to the consideration of altern- 
ative policies. The fundamental issue is this: should race be a basis of economic 
and educational opportunity, political rights, and religious grouping or not? 
Present policies in South Africa make race the ultimate criterion, but the 
great majority of South Africans—of differing complexions—do not accept 
it as such. 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE CHINESE 


MaurIcE FREEDMAN and WILLIAM E. WILLMOTT 


INTRODUCTION 


South-east Asia as we know it today—the mainland countries of Burma, 
Thailand, Malaya, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, and Laos, and the islands covered 
by Indonesia, the Philippines, Singapore, and British Borneo—is an area in 
which receding colonialism has left many new nations struggling to fashion 
their personality. Nationalism bears hardly on minorities, and since South-east 
Asia is the very region from which the concept of the ‘plural society’ was 
developed [18, 135]! it is not to be wondered at that many people who live 
in it find themselves in positions exposed to the winds of nationalist demands. 

We propose in this survey to illustrate some of the problems which have 
arisen by dealing with the case of the Overseas Chinese, who, by their numbers 
and economic and political importance, have occasioned a body of writing 
which must have its interest for students of race relations. But the Overseas 
Chinese are not the only illuminating case offered by South-east Asia. They 
are paralleled to some extent by the Indians; the Eurasians pose the problem 
of the stranded remnants of foreign overlordship; in the indigenous minorities 
(not all of them primitive) we have illustrations of the difficulties arising from 
the attempts to integrate religious, cultural, and ‘racial’ groups into modern- 
izing state-communities. And the list of minorities could be extended. 

The Indians of the region number about a million and a half people; they 
spring from the modern migration from the sub-continent now shared between 
India and Pakistan. The great majority of them live in Burma, Malaya, and 
Singapore where they form sizeable groups. They are prominent in agricultural 
life (the plantation rubber industry in Malaya, for example, has rested largely 
upon their labour) ; they are urban workers; they are traders, financiers, and 
professional men. Both in numbers and economic importance they have 
declined since the second world war. (Their former hold over certain areas of 
the Burmese economy has much weakened.) But it is perhaps less this decline 
than their political position vis-a-vis their ‘homeland’ which has brought them 
more peace than the Chinese in recent years. In the first place, India, unlike 
China, does not appear to offer any challenge to South-east Asia. Although 
Mr. Nehru is widely recognized as a moral and political leader he is not 
seen as a threat; his country is not looked upon as a source of military or 
economic aggression or as a model of a disturbing social system. In the second 
place, the Indian government does not encourage Indian nationalist sentiment 
in South-east Asia. Before Independence the Indian Congress Party asked 


1. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography on page 261. 
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for and got support from Overseas Indians; since 1947 Indian official policy 
has sought to encourage Indians in other countries to become good citizens 
of them, throwing in their lot with the lands of their adoption. In contrast, 
the Chinese in South-east Asia have had frequently to live under the shadow 
of strained relations between China and the countries in which they find 
themselves. 

Every country in South-east Asia, with the exception of Thailand, has been 
under European or American control, one of the results of which has been 
a Eurasian population. The existence of a Eurasian group does not follow 
automatically from the fact of miscegenation, for people of mixed racial 
heredity may be socially classified in one or other of their parental groups, 
but in some countries recognized categories of Eurasians have in fact emerged. 
Their special treatment by colonial administrations (sometimes expressed 
in their legal status, as in Netherlands India and French Indo-China) has 
made them subject to mistrust in the course of rising nationalism. They now 
often face economic competition in fields which were once their own. Some of 
them have left for Europe. 

Every country in the region has indigenous minorities, some of them prim- 
itive (in which case national governments have had to inherit and reform 
—or reinterpret—former colonial policies towards backward enclaves), some 
of them differentiated by religion or language. In Malaya, for example, there 
are groups of aborigines whose disturbance by the jungle warfare of recent 
years has posed some delicate problems of settlement and adjustment. In the 
four southern provinces of Thailand the population is overwhelmingly Malay 
—an illustration of the way in which the boundaries of modern states have cut 
across ethnic frontiers. Burma includes several minority ethnic groups, some 
of which have made political claims unacceptable to the new state; the Philip- 
pines has primitives in the north and Moros in the south; and so on. Many 
of these ethnic minorities have been studied by anthropologists, but there is a 
dearth of material on their position in the new states—which is clearly a 
matter of great sociological interest. 

In what follows we give a brief and tentative interpretation of the position 
of the Chinese in each country in South-east Asia and conclude with some 
general remarks on race relations in the region as they are illustrated by the 
data on the Chinese. 


THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA AND THE STATE OF SINGAPORE 


These two countries of the British Commonwealth show the dilemma of local 
nationalism vis-d-vis the Overseas Chinese in its strongest form, for here the 
Chinese are not, in a literal sense, a minority at all. Singapore is predominantly 
Chinese in population (75.4 per cent of a total of 1,590,000), a fact which largely 
determines the attitude towards it of the other ‘successor state’ of British 
Malaya, the Federation. The latter, by the nature of its political development 
under the British and its institutional biases since independence, is in a real 
sense a Malay country, yet the Malays there cre almost equalled,in number 
by the Chinese and Indians together. (Of the total population”of 6,815,000, 
34 per cent are Chinese, 11 per cent are Indians, and 50 per cent Malays.) 
Partly because of the unusually strong numerical position of the Chinese in 
these two countries, a considerable literature on them has been built up, 
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although much of it (because it is historical or preoccupied with the Chinese 
as such) does not throw as much light on present-day race relations as the 
subject would warant. On the statistical side it is important to note that there 
have been excellent censuses and good demographic work [132, 93, 123]. 

Although Chinese settlements have existed in Malaya for many centuries, 
the great bulk of the Chinese immigration has occurred since the British 
established themselves in the peninsula at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuries. (British control of the whole of the 
Peninsula was not in fact complete until the early part of this century.) As 
elsewhere in the region, Chinese immigration was overwhelmingly male in the 
nineteenth century, a striking modern trend having been the movement 
towards a normal sex ratio (825 females to 1,000 males in 1947). Now that 
immigration has virtually stopped (it was curbed in the thirties and largely 
blocked after the war), the Chinese can look forward to developing the pro- 
portions of a ‘normal’ population. 

Scattered all over the country, although concentrated in the economically 
more developed parts, the Chinese show a very wide range of occupations and 
income. The Malays, in contrast, tend to be divided into a broad mass of 
peasantry (rice cultivators, smallholders, and fishermen) and an élite of 
‘middle class’ officials. The Chinese are millionaires at one end of the scale 
and unskilled labourers at the other end, central points being occupied by 
moderately prosperous merchants, estate owners, and professionals. Some 
Chinese impinge directly on the Malay peasant by buying his produce, 
selling him goods, and providing him with credit. This functional relationship 
in the countryside has generally been accepted by Malay peasants with 
equanimity, but in Malaya, as elsewhere in the region, economic jealousy of 
the Chinese has issued in open hostility, especially among nationalists inspired 
with the idea that the plums of economic life should not fall to ‘foreigners’. 

The Federation and Singapore form the most prosperous area of South-east 
Asia. The role of the Chinese in maintaining a high level of economic activity 
isa very large one. They control a great part of the capital and entrepreneurial, 
managerial and industrial skills. Naturally, Malay leaders are eager that 
their own people should assume more control of the economy, but the cautious 
and conservative policy of social change to which the Federation is committed 
at the moment (and which springs from the delicate balance of power between 
the political organs of Malays, Chinese and Indians) has prevented any serious 
inroads being made into Chinese economic privilege. 

In the colonial period the Malay States (which covered all but the Straits 
Settlements of Singapore, Malacca, and Penang with Province Wellesley) were 
administered as Malay territory in which the Chinese and Indians lived as 
tolerated strangers. In the new Federation the non-Malays have acquired 
political rights increasingly similar to those of Malays, but the Chinese are 
still under-represented in the administration. The government is worked by an 
electoral alliance between the dominant Malay, Chinese, and Indian political 
parties which leaves the Malays in a key position. 

The political position of the Chinese has been affected by communism in 
two ways. The insurrection of 1948, which led to an emergency lasting for 
over a decade, was organized by a largely Chinese Communist group. (The 
illogic of over-generalization having been accepted, it becomes possible for 
Chinese to be accused at once of greedy capitalism and fiery communism.) 
The appearance of a powerful Communist state in China after 1949 has put 
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Malayan Chinese in the position of being regarded by some as enemies within 
the gates. 

One of the direct consequences of the ‘emergency’ was a forced resettlement 
of over half a million rural Chinese; they were put into what have come to be 
known as ‘new villages’ in order to keep them out of the way of the guerillas, 
The resettled Chinese both lost and gained by this reordering of their lives, 
However, the things which they might put on the credit side (provision of 
secure titles to land, good housing, more adequate public services, and so on) 
are themselves irritants to Malays, and a whole field of race relations study is 
opened up by the impact of new types of Chinese rural settlement on Malay 
communities. 

However the integration of the Chinese into Malayan life be envisaged for 
the near future, it cannot be phrased usefully in the language of assimilation. 
For various reasons (past colonial policy being one of them) the Chinese in 
Malaya have remained a culturally distinct group armed with a set of institu- 
tions peculiar to it. Very few Chinese appear ever to have gone over into the 
Malay ranks, despite the fact that the only barrier erected to this move was 
the need to be converted to Islam. Structurally and culturally Malays and 
Chinese have remained separate even while forming economic and political 
relations with each other. 

The implications of this separateness can be seen dramatically in the field 
of education. In colonial times the Chinese developed their own school system 
in which Kuo-yii (the national form of Mandarin) became the general medium. 
It was a system of education oriented in its values and methods towards China. 
(Certainly, some Chinese went into the ‘English’ schools which were attended 
also by some Malays and Indians, but the influence of the Chinese system has 
been so important as to culminate in recent years in the establishment of a 
Chinese university in Singapore.) Malayanization has not swept the Chinese 
educational system aside, nor is it likely to do so in the near future. It will 
modify the curriculum and ensure that Chinese children know more Malay 
than they once did, but the cultural divisions to which separate education 
testifies must have an important bearing on the idea the Chinese have of 
themselves and on the image of the Chinese carried in the minds of Malays. 
Clearly, both from the point of view of the differentiation in values and ideas 
and from the point of view of mechanisms for setting people on different paths 
in life, the separate school systems of Malaya must be of interest to students of 
race relations. 

Fortunately for the relations between Chinese and Malays—as many would 
argue—the pace of social change has been slow in the Federation. In Singapore 
a dominant Chinese community under a Socialist-minded leadership is 
seeking radical solutions to economic and social problems. But here the 
minorities are non-Chinese, so that the student of race relations would be 
interested in, say, the adjustments made by the Malay minority to a situation 
in which they have very little of either economic or political power. 

The only field study in Malaya which reports directly on the relations 
between Malays and Chinese is Burridge’s [85, 86], but the institutional 
background may be gathered from such works as the following: 101, 104, 106, 
107, 116. It is worth pointing out that the importance of the economic dimen- 
sion of Sino-Malay relations is not reflected in the quality of the literature. 
There are general statements in plenty, but few careful examinations have been 
made of the problem. 
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There are fewer up-to-date facts about Indonesia where the Chinese, despite 
their considerable number, are a more typical minority. No census has been 
taken since 1930, when the Chinese were put at roughly a million and a 
quarter. Today they must number somewhere between 2 and 3 million in a 
total population of some 80 million. Even in a rapid survey of the population 
figures it is important to take account of the differences between Java and the 
other islands. In 1930, 80 per cent of the Java Chinese were locally born, 
while over half of the Chinese in the other islands were China-born. The 
Chinese sex ratio in Java was 821 women to 1,000 men; in the other islands 
taken together it was 575 : 1,000. These differences are a reflection of the 
longer settlement of the Chinese in Java and, more remotely, of the concen- 
tration there of Dutch colonialism. 

Chinese traders have been a feature of the Indies scene for many centuries. 
In the colonial period (from the early seventeenth century until the Pacific 
War) Chinese played important economic roles as intermediaries between the 
local population and Western trading interests. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries Chinese had a firm grip on local trade. The East India 
Company leased monopolies (such as opium and pawnshops) to Chinese. 
In the nineteenth century these and other economic privileges were curtailed, 
but the Chinese in Java continued to maintain a strong position in the trading 
and credit structure of the countryside, besides developing an urban com- 
mercial economy. In Java.a majority of the Chinese were engaged in trade 
and commerce of one kind and another, but elsewhere in the Indies they were 
agriculturalists as well as business men, more closely resembling the Malayan 
Chinese in the range of their economic activity. In the nineteenth century 
the plantation workers outside Java were predominantly Chinese, the coolie 
immigration from China to Sumatra being an important phase of Indonesian 
Chinese history. In West Borneo, after an early start in gold mining, many 
Chinese took to the cultivation of pepper, coconuts, rubber and rice. 

The main economic contribution made by the Chinese in Indonesia has 
been in the fields of commerce and small industry. By 1921 Chinese investment, 
estimated at 11 per cent of the total, was second only to that of the Dutch, 
while the per capita income of the Chinese was put at twice that of the indigenous 
population. The rise of Javanese business in the first half on this century 
challenged Chinese dominance in certain fields, such as batik manufacture, 
but did not affect their strong position in rice milling, trading, and rural 
credit. These were to come under attack in the course of later political develop- 
ments, 

The Indonesian nationalist movement was of course primarily concerned 
with ending Dutch rule, but anti-Chinese sentiments (and on occasion actions) 
found their place in it. To some extent the rejection of the Chinese was a 
reflexion of the hold they had gained over local economic life; in part it was a 
reaction to the privileged social and legal status which the Chinese came to 
win for themselves in the colonial polity. The Chinese formed the bulk of 
the so-called ‘foreign Asiatics’ who occupied a legal status between that of 
Europeans on the one hand and natives on the other. During the turbulent 
days of the Japanese Occupation and the establishment of the Republic, the 
Chinese were placed in a difficult position. Some of them, reacting to hostility 
towards them (violence included), sided with the Dutch against the new 
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Republic. Some joined the Indonesian revolutionary forces, for there were 
many Chinese who looked forward to the Republic as a new form of society 
in which they would find an honourable place as citizens. Perhaps the great 
majority of them, however, remained neutral in the struggle. Inflation and 
official policy did something to weaken their position in the economic life of 
the country, but on the other hand, with the retreat of Western business, 
Chinese enterprise found wider scope for itself. 

Under the Dutch, the Chinese were a special category of the population in a 
complex colonial society. The question of their legal citizenship, especially 
in Java where the great majority were local-born, was bound to arise before 
long. Before the Pacific War they were regarded (as were Overseas Chinese 
everywhere) as citizens of China by the government of that country, although 
by special agreement thosew ho were born in the Indies were recognized while 
they were there as Dutch subjects. Although the People’s Republic of China, 
which Indonesia immediately recognized, began by repeating traditional 
claims to the loyalty of Overseas Chinese, in 1954 its policy changed in an 
effort of conciliation with South-east Asian countries. In 1955 a Dual 
Nationality Treaty was drawn up between the People’s Republic of China 
and Indonesia establishing the right of all Chinese in Indonesia to choose their 
citizenship. and allowing for the assignment of citizenship on the basis of 
parentage to those who had not made an active choice within two years. But 
the treaty was never ratified, and an atmosphere which at one time seemed to 
promise some kind of solution to the difficult position of the Chinese in Indo- 
nesia has since deteriorated. Some Chinese have been deported for political 
reasons. Official measures have been taken to curb what nationalists regard as 
the undue Chinese control of Indonesian economic activity. 

The latest phase of this development and the most serious has been the 
edict banning all ‘alien’ traders from certain rural areas, notably West Java. 
This measure, announced in May 1959 and said to operate from 1 January 
1960, affects an estimated 300,000 Chinese. Although it has been described as 
a security measure, some officials have stated frankly that the aim of govern- 
ment policy is to free the countryside from the control of alien middlemen as a 
first step towards a Socialist society. As a result of this action, relations between 
the People’s Republic and Indonesia have become strained, again to the detri- 
ment of the Indonesian Chinese, who, whether they support the People’s 
Republic or the Republic of China are cut off from outside support, and who, 
if they feel themselves at home in Indonesia, are being marked down as 
citizens of diminished status. 

In Java, Chinese have been so long established that their cultural retreat 
from things Chinese has been very marked. Many do not speak Chinese and 
follow a way of life which is strikingly Indonesian. However, despite their 
adjustments they are socially Chinese, for neither their Indonesianized culture 
nor their Indonesian forebears (for some of them are descended from local 
women) has led to any ambiguity in their ultimate status as Chinese. 

The identity of the Chinese as a community rests in part on a network of 
associations and on a Chinese school system. There appear now to be about 
nine hundred Chinese schools with perhaps 300,000 pupils, and their number 
seems to be rising. It has been estimated that less than one-fifth of the Chinese 
children in the country attend government schools. In the Chinese schools the 
curriculum is basically Chinese in content and orientation, the lack of a 
Chinese university leading some pupils to go to China to complete their studies. 
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The Chinese schools (which of course have done something not only to heighten 
Chinese national consciousness but also to reinforce the specifically Chinese 
part of the local cultural heritage) began early in this century. By 1930 they 
had so grown in number that the Dutch administration set up Dutch-language 
schoolsfor Chinese children, but these never succeeded in impeding the develop- 
ment of what has come in modern times to be a set of institutions for carrying 
forward the social and cultural identity of the Indonesian Chinese. 

It must not be supposed that the schools on the one side (and all that they 
imply) and official action on the other side mean the end of a rapprochement 
between the Chinese and (as many would say) their fellow Indonesians. 
Chinese take part in mixed organizations (such as clubs and political parties) 
and there is a good deal of economic co-operation, much of it springing from 
the necessity for Chinese businessmen to operate through Indonesian-appearing 
firms. But the modus vivendi, however stable it may prove, can square neither 
with the demands of extremist Indonesian nationalism nor with the claims 
of Chinese who look upon themselves as Indonesians. In the Federation of 
Malaya, as we have seen, there is for the moment a balance of political forces; 
in Indonesia the Chinese are in a weak position for defining and asserting their 
rights. 

Modern studies of Sino-Indonesian relations are few, but much insight is 
afforded into the situation in central Java by the work of Willmott and Palmier 
[152, 153, 146] while Skinner’s essay is a recent survey of Java as a whole [149]. 
There is of course a considerable Dutch literature, some items of which are 
listed in the bibliography, but it is now mainly of historical importance. In 
the rapidly shifting circumstances of present-day Indonesia, race relations 
studies would need constantly to be kept up to date, especially in regard to 
changes in political life and movements in the economy. 


THAILAND 


In Thailand we have the only non-colonial case study in the region, and 
while it may be true that official Thai policy towards the Chinese has been 
affected at times by the policies of its colonial neighbours, the general frame- 
work within which Thai-Chinese relations have developed has been radically 
different from that which has shaped the fate of Chinese elsewhere in South- 
east Asia. Certainly, it might be argued that the Chinese have not always fared 
so well in Thailand, but their unhappiness has been characteristic of a minor- 
rity in a society which attracts even as it rejects and which does not impose a 
rigid categorization of ethnic groups. The Chinese in South-east Asia have 
often been called the Jews of the region, but in fact the position of the Jews 
in the modern Western world is closely paralleled by the Chinese in Thailand 
alone. 

There have been regular national censuses of Thailand in the present 
century (the latest in 1947), while an economic and demographic survey in 
1954 provides further population statistics. However, figures relating to the 
Chinese in this material are not very informative because they give as Chinese 
only people registered as Chinese aliens. Today there are apparently some 
half a million Chinese aliens in the country, while estimates of ‘ethnic’ Chinese 
vary between 2 and 3 million. (Skinner’s figure for 1959 is 2,360,000. On this 
figure, the Chinese account for roughly 12 per cent of the total population.) 
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About half this number live in Bangkok, the remainder being concentrated 
in other cities and along the railways. 

Until the second decade of this century Chinese immigrants married Thai 
women (there being no women from China), and their descendants merged 
into the general population within three generations. In consequence, the 
Chinese community was, as it were, a phase through which people passed. 
Furthermore, there was no t¢ertium quid between being a full Thai and a full 
Chinese, in the sense in which acculturated Chinese in Malaya and Java have 
occupied positions of intermediacy. A Sino-Thai might consider himself and 
act as a Chinese in some contexts and as a Thai in others, but he was not 
consistently a Thai-ized Chinese. Immigrant Chinese and their descendants 
could aspire to upward social mobility by being Thai in a country where no 
colonial élite cut off access to the highest positions. 

The situation changed as a result of the interacting prejudices of Thai and 
Chinese nationalism. The free flow of assimilation was checked (but not 
stopped) and a more clearly structured Chinese community emerged with 
its own organizations and pattern of life. The advent of immigrant Chinese 
women after 1920 greatly decreased intermarriage, although by 1947 there 
were still two Chinese men to every Chinese woman in the country. The insul- 
arity of the community was at times encouraged by official repressive measures, 
but the very steps taken to limit the activity of the Chinese were themselves 
efforts to assimilate them: campaigns to ‘Thai-ify’ the economy, limit immi- 
gration and repress Chinese language teaching. At the present time, despite the 
existence of a Chinese community which sometimes feels itself under threat, 
its leaders can still be creamed off, to be rewarded for becoming Thai. 

The ethnic specialization in economic roles is more fluid in Thailand than 
elsewhere in the region; it can be expressed not in terms of monopolies but 
only by reference to degrees of concentration. Government measures in 1942 
and 1949 restricted certain occupations to Thai, but more recently the regula- 
tions have been relaxed. Chinese tend to predominate in managerial positions 
(especially in rice processing and rice trading), although the recent emergence 
of joint Sino-Thai companies and the entry of government into some areas of 
trade have diminished the Chinese dominance of commerce. Most urban 
occupations show a high proportion of Chinese, particularly those of artisans 
and craftsmen. Chinese and Thai workmen tend to concentrate in different 
fields and are organized in separate trade union centres; although the govern- 
ment has quite recently taken steps to promote general union organization. 
In general terms, it may be said that Chinese exercise a disproportionate 
control of economic life without dominating it. 

Chinese schools have been actively discouraged by the government since 
1919. Partly because of the comparatively small role played by the China- 
born in the community, and perhaps also because of the relatively comfortable 
position of the Chinese in Thailand, the Chinese there did not develop their 
own school system as actively as their congeners in other South-east Asian 
countries. The few schools existing in 1938 were shut down entirely during the 
war. On the other hand, once the war was over large numbers of schools 
opened up, and by 1947 175,000 pupils were enrolled in them. In 1948 the 
government closed all Chinese secondary schools and set a severe limit to the 
number of hours of Chinese instruction to be given per week in the primary 
schools. Teachers were licensed only if they passed an examination in the Thai 
language. Also, the closing of some schools and the supervision of others were 
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ed carried out in the name of the suppression of communism. By 1956 there 
were fewer than 50,000 pupils on the rolls of Chinese schools in the country 
1ai as a whole. 
ed Thailand has not recognized the People’s Republic of China. In 1946 the 
he Sino-Thai treaty established diplomatic relations with Nationalist China, and 
d. until the change of government in mainland China the new embassy appears to 
ull have done much to foster nationalist feeling among Thailand Chinese. Since 
ve 1949 the embassy has lost much of its power, being unable to affect Thai 
nd policy in the period of repression which followed the 1948 coup d’état. The 
ot Thailand Chinese appear to be mixed in their allegiance to Taipei and Peking, 
ats but neither of these is in a position to intervene directly on their behalf. 
no Between 1948 and 1955 the government of Thailand pursued a vigorous 
anti-Communist campaign which entailed unpleasant measures for the Chinese, 
nd but since that time there has come a general relaxation which once more has 
‘ot created an atmosphere favourable to gradual assimilation. 
‘th It becomes clear that what essentially distinguishes the Thailand situation 
ase from others is not a lesser degree of hostility or persecution; it is the line of 
re retreat which is left to the Chinese. If they are harassed in post-colonial 
l- societies the Chinese have usually no recourse but to strengthen their internal 
es solidarity, since the door to complete assimilation is not held open. In Thailand 
en the dangling of the carrot and the wielding of the stick have both been methods 
ni- of urging Chinese into general society. At a particular moment Chinese and 
he people of Chinese descent may be kept away from the privileges of full Thai 
at, status, but the long-term process appears to be one of absorption. Indeed, 
here as elsewhere we see the need constantly to bear in mind the wide span of 
an time over which movements of discrimination and assimilation operate.. 
ut The best studies of Sino-Thai relations are those by Skinner [164, 165]. 
42 A work by Coughlin has been announced from Hong Kong but has not yet 
la- reached London. For Coughlin’s earlier publications see 154 and 155. It would 
ns be very valuable to have these studies continued after a few years to see the 
ce extent to which the process of Thai-ification has been carried. 
of 
an 
ns BURMA 
nt 
ne The Indian minority in Burma has overshadowed the Chinese. About the 
vn. latter we know very little, and a student setting out to investigate race relations 
te in Burma from the point of view of the Chinese would seem to have a virgin 
field. 
ce Regular censuses were taken in Burma from 1872 to 1941, but the results 
a- of the last one are incomplete because of wartime losses. In 1931 there were 
se 194,000 Chinese who formed 1.3 per cent of the total population. (At present 
eir the percentage may be about 2.) Fifty-four per cent of the Chinese had been 
an born in Burma. There were twice as many men as women enumerated, but 
he some of the disparity may in fact have been due to a practice of classifying 
ols the daughters of mixed marriages as Burmese and the sons as Chinese. No 
he more recent statistical data seem to be available. 
he Before British rule an important trade was conducted along the caravan 
ry route to China, and a small number of Yunnanese traders came in overland 
ai to settle in Burma. The sea trade, by which the countries of South-east Asia 
re have been chiefly linked to China, did not develop to any great extent before 
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the advent of the steamship. In the nineteenth century there was considerable 
immigration from south-eastern China, bringing the Chinese population to 
122,000 by 1gI1. 

The Chinese in Burma are chiefly concentrated in two areas, about half of 
them being in the environs of Rangoon and another third in the Shan and Wa 
states along the Chinese border. The former are primarily traders and crafts- 
men, the latter miners. While over 40 per cent of the Chinese are traders, 
they form only some 13 per cent of all the traders in the country because of the 
dominance of the Indians in this sphere. Another 19 per cent of the Chinese 
are agricultural workers or farmers, a similar percentage are industrial workers 
(mainly miners), and 14 per cent are craftsmen. While the Chinese are not 
spread out evenly over the occupational range of the country, they outnumber 
the Burmese in no one occupation. Because they do not control any sector of 
the economy they are not seen as a problem and have aroused neither popular 
jealousy nor official objections. Although Burma has known anti-foreign riots, 
Sino-Burmese relations appear to have been generally cordial; but in the 
absence of detailed studies we must not slip into easy generalizations. 

Despite the apparent lack of discrimination against them, the Chinese in 
Burma have maintained their cultural identity; presumably their situation 
provides few incentives to leave a relatively closed Chinese sector. On the other 
hand, they have maintained strong cultural links with the Burmese; all except 
recent immigrants speak Burmese, and a few thousand Chinese speak no 
Chinese at all. Chinese newspapers have in comparison with other countries 
of the region a surprisingly low circulation. Chinese schools still exist; in 1935 
it was estimated that about a quarter of all Chinese children were attending 
them. 

Relations between the governments of Burma and the People’s Republic of 
China are cordial ; the local Chinese have had nothing to fear from that quarter. 
Between Burma and the government of Taipei there has been trouble over the 
nationalist troops in the border regions, but the dispute has not had any 
repercussions on the local Chinese, the majority of whom in any case appear 
to be out of sympathy with the government of the Republic of China. 

These few data proclaim their own thinness. Nevertheless, they raise some 
interesting questions about the Chinese as an ‘unimportant’ minority and of the 
possibility of their being absorbed under the cover of general unconcern, 


VIET-NAM, CAMBODIA, AND LAOS 


Viet-Nam has a long history of close cultural and political relations with 
China. Before the advent of French rule in 1862, Chinese merchants—con- 
centrated especially in the south—had a strong hold on commerce. They 
appear to have welcomed French rule for it offered greater security and a 
developing economy. In fact, the Chinese became closely tied to the French 
in business relations and they were assigned a special status among resident 
foreign Asians. Throughout the French period the Chinese were administered 
through the headmen of congrégations into which they were grouped on a local 
basis according to their dialects. 

The population figures for Viet-Nam Chinese are hard to interpret, mainly 
because it is not always clear whether they represent Chinese as legally defined 
or as an ethnic group. The legal category did not include the children of mixed 
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marriages who in modern times seem to have comprised over a third of the 
total ethnic group. The French encouraged the immigration of merchants and 
craftsmen, but limited others by economic and legal restrictions. The greatest 
period of immigration was the decade 1921-31 when the railway to Yunnan 
was under consiruction. In this period Chinese entered the country at the net 
annual rate of 12,500, which was four times the average rate for the previous 
4o years. By 1931 there were 267,000 Chinese (by the legal definition) in 
Viet-Nam (i.e., the territories of Cochin-China, Annam, and Tonkin in French 
Indochina). In recent times the ethnic Chinese population has been put at 
between 800,000 and 1,000,000, of whom some 300,000 are of mixed parentage 
(Minh-huong). Before the second world war there were two men to every 
woman among the people legally defined as Chinese. 

The civil war, ending in the division of the country into two parts, caused 
a serious dislocation of the Chinese, concentrating them in South Viet-Nam 
even more densely than before. Today there are some 780,000 Chinese in the 
South, forming 6.4 per cent of the total population, and only about 50,000 
(0.4 per cent of the total population) in the North. 

Before the decree of September 1956, 80 per cent of the retail trade in the 
South was in Chinese hands, and the Chinese owned an even larger pro- 
portion of the working capital involved. Of the 11,115 shops in the country, 
4,606 were owned by Chinese. As in other parts of South-east Asia, the rural 
middleman was typically a Chinese, combining the functions of collector of 
primary produce, seller of goods, and provider of credit. The trade in rice 
was a Chinese monopoly. Because of unsettled conditions, Viet-Nam’s rice 
exports are a small fraction of their pre-war size, but they are still mainly 
under Chinese control. , 

Apart from those engaged in rural trade, there were few Chinese in the 
countryside. French regulations kept Chinese out of mining and rubber, and 
only the Hakka Chinese in the north took to a peasant way of life. Urban 
Chinese business controlled a large share of the trade in timber, sugar, silk, 
and tea and ran many different kinds of workshops. Although the depression of 
the thirties wiped out many Chinese businesses and the Japanese Occupation 
disturbed others, the Chinese appear to have been still able to control the 
entire economy of South Viet-Nam up to 1956. 

The government measures taken in that year to ‘Viet-Namize’ the economy 
were considered highly discriminatory by the Chinese. In September the 
government barred Chinese from 11 occupations, essentially those covering 
the retail and rice trades. The Chinese business community reacted by applying 
economic sanctions which caused a crisis in the country’s foreign trade. It 
was estimated that the decree would have brought unemployment to about a 
quarter of a million. Political considerations moved the United States of 
America to negotiate a settlement of the dispute which allowed the Chinese 
businessmen to hand over 51 per cent control to their locally born sons 
(considered to be Viet-Namese by the government), and a breakdown in the 
economy was avoided. 

Relations with the government of the Republic of China in Formosa were 
seriously strained during the crisis, protests from Taipei being ignored by the 
South Viet-Nam authorities. Up to this time relations between Saigon and 
the Government of Taipei had been cordial, negotiations in 1946 having 
modified the status of the local Chinese and ended the more repressive aspects 
of the congrégation system. 
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The Viet-Nam Chinese do not appear to have maintained their identity as 
Chinese through succeeding generations of mixed marriages. Since 1829 the 
children of such marriages have been legally citizens of the country, and 
doubtless the cultural similarities between Chinese and Viet-Namese have 
made it easy for dispersion to take place. On the other hand, clustering around 
a set of economic roles and interests, a Chinese community has persisted, so 
much so that among the measures taken by the government in 1956 was a 
decree conferring Viet-Namese citizenship on all Chinese born in the country, 
The government then closed all Chinese secondary schools, instructing the 
4,000 pupils affected to enrol in government schools. Both moves produced 
unrest, and it has been estimated that fewer than one-eighth complied with the 
new regulations for the registering of citizens. Once more through the good 
offices of the United States, a settlement was reached whereby the Chinese 
schools were reopened under Viet-Nam-born Chinese principals. We are 
clearly still in the middle of a chapter. 

Little is known in the outside world of the 230,000 Chinese in Cambodia. 
Both before and after French rule (1864) the country received waves of Chinese 
immigration, the Chinese taking over control of commercial life. 

The only census ever taken, in 1921, showed that there were 91,000 Chinese 
and 68,000 Sino-Cambodians. By 1950 the estimated figure for ethnic 
Chinese was 218,000, forming 5.3 per cent of the total population. Of the 
Chinese almost 60 per cent were urban. Apart from the rural middlemen, 
the non-urban Chinese included pepper growers and market gardeners 
around the capital. 

In 1955 the government closed 16 occupations to non-nationals, allowing 
the Chinese a free choice of citizenship. The Chinese appear to have been 
eager to be naturalized, and the former state of good relations was carried 
forward into a new phase. The products of mixed marriages (Sino-Cambodians) 
appear to have merged in the wider community with little difficulty. 

The government of Cambodia recognizes the People’s Republic of China, 
but generally tries to maintain a ‘neutral’ position in Asian politics. The 
majority of the Cambodian Chinese seem to favour Peking, whose emissary, 
Mr. Chou En-lai, they enthusiastically-received in 1956. Peking has urged the 
Chinese to become loyal citizens of Cambodia, to learn the language of the 
country, and to mix with the people. 

In what was once French Indochina we come finally to Laos—about whose 
Chinese one can say virtually nothing. Because of its remoteness from both sea 
and usual overland routes and because of lack of economic opportunities, few 
Chinese came into the area. Even after the coming of the French in 1893 little 
economic development took place. The 10,000 Chinese there today form only 
0.6 per cent of the total population. 

All statements about the Chinese in the Indochinese Peninsula at the present 
time are hit and miss because the literature is so poor. We are again in an 
area where research could usefully be done. Perhaps the most interesting 
problem to be looked into is the extent to which the cultural similarity between 
Chinese and Viet-Namese has affected the reception and assimilation of the 
former. 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


When the Spaniards gained control of the Philippines in the sixteenth 
century the small colony of 200 Chinese in Manila grew to 30,000 within 
go years. Throughout the Spanish period, although the Chinese were often 
persecuted, the trade between China and Mexico via the Philippines created 
economically favourable conditions for continuous Chinese migration to the 
Islands. The first years of the present century, after the United States had 
assumed control, were the heyday of Chinese opportunity ; their number trebled 
between 1918 and 1939 despite the exclusion law operating against them, which 
was technically to keep out all but merchants and tourists. Again after the 
rigours of the Japanese Occupation the first years of recovery provided the 
Chinese with many economic chances. 

Population figures are available in the censuses taken in 1903, 1918, 1937, 
and 1948. These list only registered ‘alien Chinese’, however, and are generally 
considered to be unreliable even in this respect. Estimates of the numbers of 
ethnic Chinese range so widely that one can have little confidence in advancing 
any one of them. The 1948 census given 145,000 Chinese; estimates from 
government agencies vary between 600,000 and 1,000,000. The estimates of 
disinterested scholars range from 120,000 to 350,000. Skinner, for example [77] 
gives 270,000, forming 1.2 per cent of the total population. Since Chinese 
immigrants before 1911 were nearly all men, a large number of Filipinos 
are said to have some Chinese ancestry. Some fanciful figures have been put 
forward to illustrate the widespread nature of Chinese heredity in the country. 

The Chinese have established themselves primarily in commerce and 
notably in small general retail shops. By 1939, 55 per cent of general retail 
business was done in Chinese shops. Some estimates range as high as 80 per cent 
for the pre-war Chinese share in internal trade. The Chinese proportion of 
retail trade has been declining since the war; in 1950, 17 per cent of retail 
shops were Chinese-owned; in 1954 the percentage was 12. But even in the 
latter year the volume of business done by the Chinese shops was still over 
half the total volume of retail business in the country. Moreover, it is impos- 
sible to estimate what proportion of businesses are in fact controlled by the 
Filipino wives or relatives of Chinese or by dummy owners. 

Many Chinese are engaged in running rural general shops, at one and the 
same time selling retail, buying rice, and extending credit. This sari-sari 
business, as it is called, puts the rural Chinese in a vulnerable position; he 
is easily blameable for economic setbacks. In the cities and towns the Chinese 
are engaged in a wide range of occupations, but again they concentrate on 
trade, both foreign and local. Until recently Chinese controlled the rice trade, 
and their share of all foreign trade was even greater than that of the Americans 
(35.5 per cent as against 33.6 per cent). 

Increasing Filipino nationalism has led to a programme for ‘nationalizing’, 
as it is called, the economy. As early as 1921 a law was passed to force Chinese 
businesses to keep their accounts in Spanish, English, or a local language. 
Although the Chinese succeeded in defeating this law by contesting it in the 
United States Supreme Court, it was later passed in an amended form. The 
Constitution of the Philippines prohibited Chinese from buying land in 1935. 
After independence in 1946 laws were introduced to give Filipinos advantages 
in bidding for tenders, to bar Chinese from certain licensed occupations, and to 
establish a government import company to sell goods duty-free to Filipino 
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retailers. A government agricultural credit co-operative has been set up to 
compete with rural Chinese moneylenders. Most important of all, an act was 
passed in 1954 which forbad aliens to carry on retail trade and provided for 
the transfer to Filipinos of all ‘alien’ companies upon the retirement of the 
present owner or, in the case of corporations, within 10 years. It has been 
estimated that the implementation of the law would affect 15-20,000 Chinese 
firms, but recent census bureau figures show no appreciable change in the 
ownership of firms. Chinese have so far succeeded in circumventing the law by, 
among other means, making over property to Filipino wives and children. 

Attempts to ‘nationalize’ the economy are only one expression of hostility 
towards the Chinese. Anti-Chinese feeling has broken out in riots at various 
times, notably in 1924 and 1931, and cannot be ignored by any Filipino 
politician who wishes to maintain his position with his electorate. Hostility has 
forced the Chinese to greater unity than they previously exhibited, rallying 
under the Philippines branch of the Kuomintang, the Nationalist Chinese 
embassy, and the powerful Chinese Chamber of Commerce in Manila. 

The five daily Chinese newspapers have a combined circulation of 30,000 
(which is a drop from the pre-war figure of 38,000) ; there are Chinese theatres, 
cinemas, and wireless programmes. One hundred and fifty Chinese schools 
provide 50,000 pupils with a Chinese education for half the day and a Filipino 
education for the other half, 200 going to Formosa every year for higher 
studies. 

Relations between the Philippines government and the government of 
Nationalist China have been very friendly, but they have been disturbed by 
questions relating to Chinese in the Philippines. One question has been the 
refusal of the Nationalist government to accept 2,700 refugees from the main- 
land. More important has been the treatment of the Chinese community in the 
Philippines. In addition to the ‘nationalization’ measures, a zealous govern- 
ment anti-Communist programme has been taken to be anti-Chinese. The 
Un-Filipino Activities Committee estimates that 30,000 of the Chinese com- 
munity are ‘potentially pro-Communist’, an estimate which the Chinese 
community denies. Here we seem to be at a point where, in the short run at 
least, Filipinization may be defeating its own ends by offering too few rewards 
to the Chinese. 

As will be seen from the bibliography, the literature on Chinese in the 
modern Philippines is very restricted ; the institutional factors which lie behind 
the present-day conflicts need to be analysed in much greater detail. 


BRITISH BORNEO 


In the final group of territories to be considered we are dealing with an area 
still under colonial rule and with Chinese who are in contact with people 
whose level of political sophistication has not in general bred an anti-Chinese 
nationalism. The Chinese have been directly responsible for much of the 
economic advance of the area; they form about a quarter of its population. 

Until the nineteenth century the Sultan of Brunei ruled over most of what is 
now British Borneo and some of the western Philippine islands. Chinese contact 
with Borneo is extremely ancient and some sort of Chinese community has 
existed there probably for centuries. By 1850 there were estimated to be 
150,000 Chinese in north-eastern Borneo, most of them organized into local 
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autonomous communities. Today their number has increased to above 230,000, 
of whom probably some three-quarters are locally born. 

In 1841 James Brooke leased the area of Sarawak from the Sultan of Brunei 
and established himself as the Raja. He at once started a flow of Chinese 
immigration, seeing in Chinese merchants the hope of future economic develop- 
ment. Difficulties in Dutch Borneo caused about 3,000 Chinese to enter 
Sarawak in 1856, but a Chinese rebellion in the following year led to a mas- 
sacre of thousands of Chinese. The census of 1871 showed 5,000 Chinese in the 
country. The second Raja encouraged Hakka Chinese farmers to settle with 
their families. The Chinese population rose rapidly, reaching 45,000 in 1909. 
The 1947 census enumerated 145,000 Chinese who formed 27 per cent of the 
total population. Since 1946 Sarawak has been a British Crown Colony. 

The main commercial crop of Sarawak is rubber. Many rubber smallholders 
are Chinese, while Chinese dominate the trade in it. Chinese dealers form an 
essential link in the trade which brings primary produce to wider markets 
Morris’s work on the Melanau, for example [36], shows the interaction of 
Chinese dealers and indigenous producers of sago. 

Compassing both rich and poor, the Chinese community exhibits con- 
siderable unity. Dialect organizations, themselves composed of smaller 
associations, co-operate in general organizations such as the Chamber of 
Commerce. There are today about 220 Chinese schools with upwards of 
22,000 pupils. Close commercial and social relations with Singapore provide 
the Chinese with newspapers and other cultural links; there are four Chinese 
newspapers published in Sarawak itself. 

T’ien’s book [201] is a careful analysis of the internal mechanisms of a 
large section of the Chinese community. What is certainly needed now is a 
study of the possible points of tension between Chinese and non-Chinese as 
Sarawak moves out of its colonial phase into either independence or union 
with some other territory. 

North Borneo was leased to a British chartered company in 1881 by the 
Sultan of Brunei and later became a Crown Colony. The company encouraged 
Chinese immigration, which has continued in some form up to the present. 

Censuses have been taken since 1901, at which time there were 12,000 Chi- 
nese in the territory. By 1931 the Chinese numbered 40,000, of whom almost 
two-thirds were males. In 1951, the year of the most recent census, there were 
74,000 Chinese, forming 22 per cent of the total population. Of these Chinese 
65 per cent were locally born. 

The Chinese are mainly occupied in the rubber industry, which they domi- 
nate. They are organized very much as their congeners in Sarawak. Eighty 
Chinese schools provide for the education of about 9,000 pupils, the Chamber 
of Commerce taxing Chinese trade to support them. Although there was 
much intermarriage in earlier years, it has now very greatly declined, the 
sons of mixed marriages remaining within the Chinese community and 
usually marrying Chinese women. 

Fortier’s paper [199] is virtually our only source for the Chinese in North 
Borneo. 

After leasing most of his territory the Sultan himself finally accepted British 
control in 1888. Chinese immigration was not encouraged. The 1931 census 
of Brunei gave a figure of 2,700 Chinese in a population of 30,000; today 
the Chinese are put at about 4,000, forming 13 per cent of the total population. 
In 1931 there were three Chinese men to one Chinese woman, and the sex 
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ratio continues very unequal today. The striking of oil in 1931 led to an influx 
of several thousand Chi iese labourers, but the war caused many of them to 
move to other areas, 

No study of any kind appears to have been made of the Chinese in Brunei. 
What was said earlier about the research requirements in Sarawak applies in 
some measure to both North Borneo and Brunei. 


DISCUSSION 


Our rapid survey of the Chinese in South-east Asia has assumed so far that the 
Chinese in each country form a self-contained unit with its own problems. In 
fact, it is only by accepting nationalist prejudices that we could continue to 
hold this view. The erection of national barriers, across which men, goods, and 
money can travel often only with difficulty, is historically recent; it imposes 
a new immobility on the Chinese which obscures what remains of their old 
regional ties. In a recent paper an historian, Wang Gungwu [83], discusses, 
among other things, the importance of bases in the region from which Chinese 
capital and economic skill could venture forth and to which it could return. 
Concentrating our attention on the Chinese in separate states we may easily 
forget to take account of the personal and economic links which still bind 
Chinese living in different countries. Inter-country Chinese trade and family 
ties across international frontiers still have a significance for us in our attempt 
to understand the position of the Chinese in South-east Asia. The political 
experience of the Chinese in one country has an effect on the Chinese in other 
countries. Not only from the geographer’s point of view, but also from the 
point of view of the Overseas Chinese, we are dealing with a natural region. 

Of course, the ‘cosmopolitanism’ of which this is some evidence must be an 
affront to the kind of nationalism which considers that loyalties of all kinds 
must stop at frontiers. The Chinese were fortunate in finding in South-east 
Asia so free a field in which to deploy their talents; they are now paying a 
price for their earlier freedom by being incorporated into new units which do 
not recognize the wider horizons of the old days. 

And they are paying a price for having remained Chinese. The ‘homeland’ 
has remained (in fact by a freak of political history it has doubled) and can be 
used as an argument for denying to Overseas Chinese their full rights as local 
citizens. On a cold appraisal of the evidence one might well come to the con- 
clusion that their ‘homeland’ is now in reality only an embarrassment, and 
certainly of little value, to the Chinese in South-east Asia. The Nationalist 
government of Taipei apparently wants Overseas Chinese to settle down where 
they are; it can do little for them. The government of the People’s Republic in 
Peking can often support Overseas Chinese only at the expense of embroiling 
itself with South-east Asian states with which in principle it wishes to stay on 
friendly terms (witness the recent ineffectiveness of the government of the 
People’s Republic in the affair of the expulsion of Chinese from rural areas in 
Java). 

On the long view many of the processes which are now dragging Chinese 
away from their earlier economic and cultural positions—or at least are 
forcing the Chinese to fight to retain them—may lead to the kind of ‘nationa- 
lization’ which will allow Chinese to fade into the ironed-out populations of 
nation-states. But leaving the question of the comfort of the Chinese aside, we 
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should draw attention to the immediate problems which are created. If so 
many of the Overseas Chinese are repositories of the economic experience and 
skill which has allowed them to be master-traders, then the national leaders 
who are crying out for economic development should be the last people to 
attempt to break them. It is too easy to pass over the importance of the rural 
credit-provider, for example, and to brand him as a blood-sucking usurer. He 
performs a crucially important function, and his skill should be turned to good 
account. The busy, enterprising, capable Chinese who was recognized by 
earlier rulers in South-east Asia as an active agent of economic growth is often 
no longer seen in the same light. Nor is the attack on cultural pluralism an 
unmixed benefit to a state. There are good arguments for cultural and 
political profits to be derived from allowing minorities to give expression to 
some aspects of their individuality. 

Problems of race relations in South-east Asia are not all of the kind which 
we have had to discuss in considering the Chinese; but the study of the Chinese 
throws into relief the main elements of the general situation in which race 
relations are developing. The old colonial problem is virtually liquidated; 
the European has receded; nationalist élites have taken control and are 
attempting to mould former social and cultural arrangements into new 
patterns. What sacrifices are to be demanded of minorities in order that they 
shall fit? How much of their former way of life and their privileges must they 
be forced to abandon? What impediments to national political and economic 
progress are contained within the very attempts made to remove minorities 
from their special position? 

These are some of the broad questions many of which cannot be answered 
except on the basis of certain political and moral assumptions. But even the 
facts which bear on these questions and which are necessary to us before we 
can think clearly and realistically are not at our disposal. Sociologists, anthro- 
pologists, historians, economists, geographers and political scientists have 
been at work in South-east Asia in the years since the war, and we are im- 
mensely richer for their labours; but many of the basic data still elude us, 
as we can see when we try to arrange what we know in relation to a new 
kind of problem or to see an old problem from a different angle. Race relations 
studies, for so long set in the institutional form of Western societies, could be 
lifted on to a new plane by being transferred to the new nation-states of areas 
such as South-east Asia. 
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LATIN AMERICA 


Juan Comas 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 


In compliance with resolution 3.62 of Unesco’s programme for 1957-58, the 
Department of Social Sciences in the secretariat set about the tasks of ‘gathering 
and disseminating documentation on race relations, including trend reports on 
current research in this field’. Thus it was that four studies of the problem 
(in British East Africa, the Federal Republic of Germany, Great Britain and 
the United States of America) were published in Vol. X, No. 3 of the Jnter- 
national Social Science Bulletin (1958). In the foreword preceding these studies it 
was announced that similar works on South Africa, South and South-East 
Asia and the South Pacific would be published subsequently. 

To deal with the interracial situation in Latin America in one article is not 
an easy matter. We have to bear in mind that this region is of an enormous 
size (nearly 8 million square miles); that it is divided up into a number of 
independent States, and even colonies; and that it has a population of over 
180 million, forming, on account of the variety and heterogeneity of its compo- 
nents, a vast racial mosaic: (a) Many indigenous groups, biologically and cul- 
turally distinct; (b) the European element that came in with the conquistadores, 
in the course of the sixteenth century, and was made up of widely differing 
ethnical stock—Spaniards (Andalusians, Basques, Extremadurans, Cata- 
lans, etc.), Portuguese, French, and various groups of Negroes; (c) the great 
immigrations which have continued from the seventeenth century up to the 
present time and which represent another heterogeneous addition, from both 
the physical and the cultural standpoints, mainly consisting of Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, Chinese and Japanese. All these elements, in greatly 
varying proportions, go to make up the populations of the different nations, 
from the Rio Bravo to Tierra del Fuego. 

Beals (1953) has given a very comprehensive picture of the socio-demogra- 
phic situation. Despite the similarities that exist, there are obvious differences, 
where relations between persons and groups are concerned, between Spanish, 
Portuguese and French America. Beals observes that the relative density of the 
aboriginal populations, the nature of their cultures, their social stratification, 
the proportion of Negroes imported, the number and type of the European 
immigrants during and since the colonial period, etc., have produced impor- 
tant variations. 

Latin America may be regarded as being divided into: (a) countries of 
predominantly European origin or outlook (Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Santo Domingo); (b) countries with a large Indo-mestizo population 
(Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, El Salvador, Honduras, Guatemala, 
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Nicaragua, Mexico) ; (c) countries with a high proportion of Negro population 
(Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, Haiti, Cuba, Brazil). 

The above is a broadly usable classification, provided that allowance is 
made for the fact that it is a subjective one and that obviously some countries 
qualify for inclusion in more than one of the categories mentioned. 

The countries with an Indo-mestizo population are highly varied, but in 
them the indigenous groups usually have a lower social status than the mestizos 
and maintain plural or parallel cultures; nor is the mestizo culture homoge- 
neous. The term ‘middle class’ is not common in Latin America. But ‘upper 
class’ and ‘lower class’ are; the former is used generally to denote decent people, 
reasonable people, the wealthy, the ruling class, etc. On the other hand ‘lower 
class’ or ‘working class’ cannot—according to Beals—be identified with the 
terms mestizo, ladino, cholo, caboclo, black, red, Indian, indigenous, natives, etc., 
which have specific meanings in the different countries. 

The barriers to social mobility in an upward direction are formidable 
throughout Latin America. The assignation of class in the Indo-mestizo coun- 
tries and in some others with a regional Negro population (e.g. Venezuela and 
Colombia) is commonly based on ethnic (racial) considerations. The racial 
criterion is not generally used in countries where the Negro or negroid element 
is large, although the tendency to do so seems to be increasing as the Negroes 
emerge from the lower class. 

‘Race relations’ and the study of the subject vary widely in nature and 
importance according to the geographical area and the groups considered. 
Because of the numerical preponderance of three particular groups and espe- 
cially because of the greater physical and cultural contrast which they offer, 
the bulk of the information available naturally concerns ‘white’-black and 
‘white’-Indian relations. 

For a survey of present trends in this field, the last ten years might seem a 
sufficient period to investigate. However, in view of the special circumstances 
obtaining in Latin America, I think that for a better understanding of the 
problem we must go back to 1940, the year in which the campaign in favour of 
‘racial understanding’ and against ‘discrimination’ was officially initiated. 

Lastly, it must be remembered that in most Latin American countries a good 
deal of everyday life is inevitably interracial in character. Yet in spite of this 
—or perhaps because of it—there are few studies concerned specifically with 
‘race relations’, At the same time, however, since interracial contacts are so 
frequent and diverse, they cannot be entirely overlooked by any social survey 
or research into the acculturation processes. 

This means that research into race relations is incidental or accessory to 
work on other subjects, particularly social stratification and anthropology. 


IS THERE RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN LATIN AMERICA? IS SYSTEMATIC RESEARCH 
ON ‘RACE RELATIONS’ NECESSARY TO COMBAT IT? 


These are two questions which, though they obviously call for an affirmative 
answer in other parts of the world, are debatable in Latin America, First and 
foremost, then, let us consider this point. 

The history of the conquest and colonization of this part of the New World, 
by the Spanish and Portuguese, shows that from the very beginning there was a 
considerable biological mixing of ‘white’ conquerors with ‘Indian’ conquered 
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—a phenomenon which can be explained in part by the scarcity of European 
women in America during the sixteenth century, and especially, by the psy- 
chological attitude of the peoples of Spain and Portugal, so different from the 
Anglo-Saxon attitude, for instance. 

Hence the generalization that, in Latin America, there is not and never has 
been any racial prejudice or discrimination. 

But investigators are not in agreement on this subject. It may be asserted 
that, following the classical Latin American students of race such as J. F. 
Oliviera Vianna and A. Posnansky,! the majority of opinions have inclined to 
the theory that the problem does not exist in practice, since legally—as we 
shall see later—the equality of rights of all citizens, regardless of race or colour, 
had been recognized earlier. 

Let us take a few examples. Manuel Gamio, in his capacity as director of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute, drew attention on many occasions to the 
racial prejudices of which the Indian was a victim in various countries of 
America,? urging the need to respect his personality and eliminate the abuses 
of those who maltreat, exploit and enslave him in defiance of the law.* On the 
other hand, some years later he tells us that there are no specifically racial 
prejudices in the Latin American countries, thought there are prejudices of a 
cultural, economic and psychological nature.* Alfonso Caso, for his part, 
seems inclined to share this latter opinion of Gamio’s when he asserts, with 
reference to Mexico, that there is an Indian problem but that, fortunately, 
is not a racial problem, since this type of discrimination does not exist in the 
country—it is a cultural problem;* he later reaffirmed this view, saying: 
‘the Indian problem in Mexico is not a problem of race’. Anibal Buitrén, 
generalizing from his experience of Ecuador, observes that if discrimination 
against the Indian were racial there would be no hope of its disappearing with 
his acculturation, but, as discrimination is almost purely social, the situation 
of the Indian as an object of discrimination is, and will go on, improving as his 
acculturation proceeds.’ More recently still, Marie Jahoda is explicit in writ- 
ing: ‘It should be clear from the outset that race relations need not inevitably 
be based on mutual prejudices. In Brazil, Jamaica, Cuba and Hawaii, for 
example, several races live without signs of overt conflict. But even Unesco has 
evinced contradictory views on whether or not ‘racial discrimination’ exists 
in Latin America. In September 1955 it convened a meeting of experts to 
study the possibility of combating racial prejudice starting from the schools. 
Among the 12 experts there was one representative of Latin America, 
who was entrusted with the preparation of a booklet designed for teachers 
in this region of the New World.® A few years later, however, the Organi- 
zation appeared to consider that there was no problem of ‘racial relations’ 
in Latin America, for when, in 1958, various projects were announced in the 


1. See documented reply, J. Comas, ‘La Discriminacién Racial en América’, América Indigena (México), volume 5, 
1945, pp. 73-80 and 161-70. 

2. Editorial in América Indigena, volume 3, 1943, page 291. 

3. Editorial in América Indigena, volume 4, 1944, page 181. 

4 Editorial in Boletin Indigenista, volume 17, 1957, page 278. 

5. Alfonso Caso, Indigenismo, México, National Indigenous Institute, 1958, page 64. 

6. Alfonso Caso, ‘Ideals of an Action Program’ (National Indigenous Institute, report), Human Organization, 
volume 17, pages 27-9, 1958. (Quoted on page 27.) 

7. Anibal Buitrén, ‘Discriminacién y Transculturacién’, América Indigena, volume 18, 1958, pages 14-15. 

8. Marie Jahoda, Race Relations and Mental Health, Paris, Unesco, 1960, page 10. 

9. Juan Comas, La Ed i6n ante la Discriminacion Racial, México, National University of Mexico, 1958, 53 pages. 
Manuscript prepared under Unesco’s sponsorship. 
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International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 344, relating to specific areas 
of the world, Latin America was not included among them.! 

These apparently fluctuating opinions furnish proof that racial discrimi- 
nation, assuming it exists, here lacks the virulence and clear differential 
characteristics which we find, for example, in the apartheid of South Africa 
or in the segregation which characterizes certain areas of the southern United 
States. We have in fact a type of relations in which ‘racial prejudice’ is a very 
subtle and concealed thing serving as a prextext for various kinds of discri- 
mination, particularly in economic and social matters. 

We shall study specific cases in different countries later on. Meanwhile it 
is worth recalling that Lipschutz? refers to the historical precedent of the 
master invoking the colours of the racial spectrum to illustrate a natural and 
implacable law in defence of his privileges. The whole scale of social functions, 
from top to bottom, corresponded to a scale or spectrum of racial colours, 
from white down to Indian. 

But Lipschutz mentions another phenomenon which is of great interest in 
connexion with the ‘racial relations’ problem; this is what he calls ‘racial 
hypocrisy’ as a method of social or class self-defence. It is used by Indians 
and mestizos who have risen to the intellectual or cultural level of ‘white’ 
men and feel the need to identify themselves with these and to deny their true 
racial origin. Thus, for instance, the son of the Indian or mestizo peon, on 
learning Spanish and assimilating a part of the culture of the whites, becomes 
‘white’ and tries to assert his new social position by raising his voice against 
the savage ‘Indians’ who will never be able to become integrated in Western 
culture. 

For Lipschutz, the Indian ‘race’ is only a vague biological concept but a 
fairly clear social one. It applies, he says, to the great mass of Indian or mestizo 
people, most of whom, from Mexico to the south of the Continent, are still 
in a lamentable economic, physical and cultural condition. This definition is 
similar to the general one given by T. de Azevedo,’ the more systematic and 
specific one proposed by A. Caso‘ and the one approved by the second Inter- 
American Indian Conference.’ In all of these definitions the cultural factor, 
in its widest sense, predominates, while the biological criterion is accorded 
only minor importance or even disregarded. But there is no overlooking the 
fact that the ‘indigenous’ culture, in all its various manifestations, is the heritage 
of a group of human beings presenting those biological, physical and psycho- 
logical features which we call ‘Indian’. Theoretically, the independence of the 
cultural and the physical factors is conceivable, and it is possible to admit 
that an individual or a group of people may have and benefit by an ‘Amer- 
indian’ culture without possessing a single ‘Indian’ physical feature, But there 
are in fact no such cases or, if they do exist, they are so exceptional that they 
merely serve to confirm the rule. 

The most widely accepted connotation of the word ‘race’ is not the correct 
and strictly biological one, for it designates certain groups of human beings 


. Between 1958 and 1960 opinion on this point underwent further revision, possibly as a result of fuller infor- 
mation. The article by A. Métraux in The Unesco Courter (October 1960) is evidence of this change of attitude. 

2. A. Lipschutz, El Indo Americanismo y el Problema Racial en las Américas, Santiago de Chile, 1944, pages 71 
and 399. 

. Thales de Azevedo, ‘Panorama Demografico dos Grupos Etnicos, na América Latina, América Indigena, 
volume 17, 1957, page 122. 

4. Alfonso Caso, ‘Definicion del Indio y lo Indio’, América Indigena, volume 5, 1948, page 245. 

. Resolution X, Proceedings of the Congress, Cuzco, Peru, 1949. 
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presenting uniformity in their social and cultural, much more than in their 
biological, characteristics. It is what Wagley (1952) called ‘social race’, that 
is to say, ‘the way in which the members of society classify each other by 
physical characteristics’ and it is used—in combination with other factors—to 
assign a place to an individual in society and determine his relationship to the 
rest of the group. 

This is how the idea of ‘race’ was used, and unfortunately is still used, to 
justify the social, economic and political exploitation of large sectors of the 
Latin American peoples. 

In 1949 the United Nations issued an interesting booklet in which the formes 
and main causes of racial prejudices—and hence of discrimination—were 
discussed and classified in the following three categories: (a) the irrational 
reflexes of an emotive nature which M. Jahoda (1960) has examined from the 
psycho-analytical point of view; (b) clashes of interest, awareness of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages, of the material benefits to be obtained, of power or 
prestige, and even fear of competition—discrimination in this case being 
conditioned by insecurity: the greater the insecurity the more intense the 
discrimination; (c) conflicts of a cultural character; almost every social or 
cultural group has a feeling of superiority vis-a-vis other groups and, in order 
to strengthen that feeling, prejudice is fostered. 

‘Race’ plays, indeed, an important part in modern life, since in many.’ 
countries it serves as a basis for regulations, or at any rate practices, that are 
discriminatory from the social and economic standpoints. I believe that 
categories (b) and (c) predominate in our part of the world. 

The practice of ‘racial discrimination’ in favour of the ‘white’ group has 
been repeatedly recognized and denounced by specialized technical bodies of 
inter-American and even international scope. I think it necessary to mention 
this as a proof that the situation still obtaining with regard to race relations in 
Latin America calls for careful investigation and evaluation, 

1. In 1940 the first Inter-American Indian Conference was held in Patzcuaro 
Mexico; the legal antecedents of this conference are to be found in the decisions 
taken by the seventh International Conference of American States (Montevideo, 
1933), the seventh Pan-American Scientific Congress (Mexico, 1935), the 
first Continental Conference of Education (Mexico, 1937), and the eighth 
International Conference of American States (Lima, 1938). This first Inter- 
American Indian Conference led to the foundation of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute as a specialized organ of the Organization of American 
States (1941) and to the convening of further Inter-American Indian Confer- 
ences at Cuzco, Peru (1949), at La Paz, Bolivia (1954) and in Guatemala 
(1959). Both in the international convention governing the operation of the 
institute and in the records of the above-mentioned conferences, there is 
official recognition that the incorporation of the aboriginal groups in their 
respective nationalities is impeded in most cases by the economic exploitation 
(among other factors of equal importance) of which they are victims—to a 
much greater extent than the general mass of workers, who are secure from 
discriminatory prejudices of a ‘racial’ kind.? 


1. An example is provided by Resolution I of the Cuzco Indian Conference, condemning all theories that Indians 
have degenerated physically or intellectually and recognizing that they retain their full capabilities and are 
adequately endowed for adjustment to modern life. See also Recommendations X, XVII, XVIII, XXII and 
XLVI of the Congress. Resolution II of the Indian Conference of La Paz, Bolivia, states that the Indians 
have the right to equal treatment, and that all discriminatory theories and practices on grounds of race are 
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2. The Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and Peace (Mexico, 
March 1945) adopted a resolution on the subject of racial discrimination, 
recommending that the governments of the American republics make every 
effort to eradicate in their respective countries everything likely to lead to 
discrimination between individuals on the grounds of race or religion. 

3. The fact that the International Labour Office is considering as a special 
case the questions affecting ‘the indigenous peoples of America’ confirms 
the existence of an economic exploitation calling for investigation and solution 
above and beyond those generally applied to the mass of workers throughout 
the world, precisely because of its ‘Indian’ quality, that is to say, because of an 
obvious ‘racial’ discrimination. The following are a few facts, subsequent to 
1940, which support this assertion. 

The third Conference of American States Members of the International 
Labour Organisation (Mexico, 1946) proclaimed the urgent need for measures 
to improve the social situation of the indigenous populations and proposed 
the establishment of a committee of experts on the social problems of the 
world’s indigenous peoples. 

The fourth Conference of American States Members of ILO (Montevideo, 
1949) recognized that large indigenous groups in Latin America were living 
in precarious and primitive conditions and were working in peculiar circum- 
stances that excluded them from the protection afforded by law to workers of 
other categories. 

The meetings of the Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labour held in 
La Paz, Bolivia (1951) and Geneva, Switzerland (1954) adopted a series of 
recommendations and suggestions which imply full realization that, in the 
integration and acculturation of the American Indians, account must be 
taken, among other factors, of the existence of prejudices and ‘discrimi- 
nation’ based on colour and origin, which must of course be combated and 
eradicated. 

4. Further proof of the existence in Latin America of racial tensions and 
discriminatory prejudices against the indigenous groups is provided by 
resolution XII of the first Inter-American Demographic Congress (Mexico, 
1943), which recommends that governments condemn any policy and any act 
of racial discrimination and adds that the congress regards as anti-scientific 
any tendency designed to foster feelings of racial superiority which, apart 
from being contrary to the conclusions of science, constitute a denial of the 
high principles of social justice upheld by all American nations. 

5- In July 1949 the Economic and Social Council of the United Nations set 
up a committee for the study of slavery and similar forms of labour and 
appointed as its chairman a Chilean sociologist, Mr. Poblete y Troncoso, well 
know for his earlier research on that problem. The committee carried out far- 
reaching investigations and in 1950 issued its report under the title of Institutions, 
Practices and Customs resembling Slavery in America, in which convincing proof 
is given of the existence of such customs and practices, which definitely provide 
further confirmation of the economic exploitation of which the Indian 
groups are victims at least partly because of ‘racial’ discrimination or 
prejudice. 

6. At the twenty-ninth session of the International Institute of Differing 


to be condemned. Resolution III recommends that governments proscribe the corvée and all other liabilities 
inconsistent with the notion of equality. 
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Civilizations (Brussels), which was held in London in September 1955 and had 
as its general theme ‘the development of a middle class in tropical and 
sub-tropical countries’, papers were presented on the Caribbean region 
(P. Sherlock), Haiti (Paret-Limardo) and Mexico (Mendieta Nufiez). In 
these papers mention is made of the various factors that determine the class 
structure of the peoples in question and the greater or lesser opportunities 
open for rising in the social scale; these factors include ‘colour’—if we do not 
care to use the word ‘race’. 

At the thirtieth session, held in Lisbon (April 1957), the general theme was 
‘ethnic and cultural diversity in intertropical societies’. The reports presented 
dealt with the British Caribbean (M. G. Smith), Surinam and the Netherlands 
Antilles (R. A. J. van Lier), Mexico (M. Ledén Portilla), Rural Colombia 
(W. C. Sayres) and Brazil (G. Freyre). 

The following are extracts from the final report, which, it seems to me, 
give a clear idea of the situation and are applicable to Latin America: 
‘Relations between ethnic groups in multiracial communities are governed 
by a number of factors between which there is a complex interaction. It would 
be a mistake to analyse these relations in the light of one factor only, such as 
prejudice or fear, since this would constitute an unjustified simplification that 
would do little or nothing to help us understand the essence of these relations. 
Any study of ethnic and cultural diversity usually lays stress on relations 
between white and coloured peoples. All forms of discrimination should be 
combated and wiped out, more particularly racial discrimination, for it is 
the most serious obstacle to peaceful co-existence between ethnic groups. 
Everywhere in mixed inter-tropical communities, the traditional system of 
social security of those ethnic groups which have inferior status is changing. 
This has given rise to a feeling of uncertainty which takes the form of resent- 
ment towards the dominant group. It must therefore be conceded that 
racial prejudice is largely responsible for the problem raised by multiracial 
societies.’ 

7. A seminar on ‘Resistance to change: factors which impede or hamper 
development’ organized by Unesco and the Latin America Social Science 
Research Centre and held under their auspices, took place in Rio de Janeiro 
in October 1959.2 Among the papers discussed was one by Diegues Junior 
referring to ethnic prejudices as one of the causes of resistance to development.® 
Florestan Fernandes also referred to the ‘racial dilemma’ as one of the factors 
hindering the development of Latin American society.* 


Let us now takes a few specific cases, by region, so as to see what are the 
trends of current research in this field. The bibliography will enable readers 
to supplement the information, here given only in outline. 


t. Thirtieth Session, International Institute of Differing Civilizations, Lisbon, April 1957, Pluralisme Ethnique 
¢t Culturel dans les Sociétés Intertropicales, Brussels, 1957, 679 pages. (Passages quoted on pages 497, 617, 619, 
667 and 675.) 

2. The Anales of the seminar were published under that title by the Latin American Social Science Research 
Centre, Rio de Janeiro, 1960, 350 pages. (Publication No. ro.) 

3. Entitled ‘Resistencias a Imigrag4o como Contribuicao ao Desenvolvimento’, ibid., pages 83-93. 

4 Florestan Fernandes, ‘Atitudes e Motivaciones Desfavoraveis ao Desenvolvimento’, ibid., pages 219-59. 
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STUDIES AND RESEARCH ON RACE RELATIONS SINCE 1940 


Mexico and Central America 


Although Mexico is one of the countries where the ‘race’ factor has least 
influence on the relations between different groups—more precisely between 
‘whites’ and ‘coloured people’ (Negroes and Indians)—it cannot be dis- 
regarded altogether. J. de la Fuente writes that in various important cases, 
race even plays a part in the attitudes and relations of Indians and non- 
Indians. Racial attitudes obviously exist. The dark colour (of the Indian or 
Negro) is associated with low status, which is inevitably identified with ethnic 
origin. The idea that the Indian is innately inferior is widespread, and the use 
in a derogatory sense of such words as indio, indiote, naco and others is almost 
universal.! In another study by the same writer, we find the remark that 
discrimination against the Indian is nevertheless a fact and the situations in 
which it exists would make a long list. It is kept alive by preconceptions 
regarding his inferiority, by his lack of means of defence and by other particu- 
larities referred to in indigenous literature.? 

The existence of discriminatory attitudes in a basically non-Indian com- 
munity had been pointed out some years previously by P. S. Taylor, who 
spoke of a predominant concept of the racial superiority of the non-Indian over 
the Indian; public tolerance, and racial attitudes confined to private life and 
manifested mainly in usage and marriage.’ The lapse of time between the two 
observations does not seem to have advanced the cause of non-discrimination. 

In his book La Poblacién Negra de México (1940) Aguirre Beltran devotes one 
chapter to the colour bar; and in Formas de Gobierno Indigena (1953) he discusses 
inter-ethnic relations. 

G. W. Lasker and B. Kaplan (1946), writing about a mestizo community in 
Paracho, Michoacan, come to more favourable conclusions regarding the non- 
existence of ‘racial’ prejudices or discrimination: ‘It is clear therefore that the 
physical appearance of the people cannot enter appreciably into their categor- 
ization of themselves. This supplements direct evidence that the ethnic 
identification is considered a cultural and linguistic matter and eliminates 
the possibility that considerations based on biological race significantly enter 
into the judgements. 

‘In the community studied, asking about “‘race” would not be expected to be 
useful in distinguishing physical types or subgroups within the population 
because the people do not distinguish each other in such biological terms. It is 
significant that where children say that their parents are of different ethnic 
origin more children regard their fathers as mestizos, their mothers as Indians. 

‘The impression of homogeneity within the community lends additional 
support to the conclusion that ethnic identification in Paracho is based upon 
cultural considerations.’ 

On the other hand, the Jesuit writer D. Brambila mentions ‘discriminatory’ 
manifestations of a racial nature when, in upholding the work of the Instituto 
Nacional Indigenista in the region of the Tarahumaran Indians, he gives 
reasons for categorically rejecting the widely held opinion that the Indians 


. ‘Definicién, Pase y Desaparicién del Indio en México’, América Indigena, volume 7, 1947, pages 64 and 66. 

. ‘Discriminacién y Negacién del Indio’, América Indigena, volume 7, 1947, pages 213-14. 

. Paul S. Taylor, ‘A Spanish-Mexican Peasant Community. Arandas in Jalisco. Mexico’, J bero-Americana, no. 4, 
University of California Press, 1953. 
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are ‘somewhat sub-human’, which leads to the conclusion that the Indians 
are a dead weight for the country.! 

In an analysis of the social classes in Mexico, Beals (1953) puts the Indians 
and Indo-mestizos intd the ‘lower’ class, observing that mobility, both 
horizontal and vertical, is possible but not frequent—a fact which is obviously 
related to the ‘racial’ criterion. In the case of Guatemala, he puts the ladinos 
(mestizos) in the middle class and the Indians in the lower class. 

In his opening address at the Seminario Indigenista Centroamericano 
(El Salvador, 27 June to 2 July 1955), Manual Gamio said that there were 
three main factors responsible for the situation of inferiority in which many 
groups of human beings were vegetating; these were racial discrimination, low 
cultural levels and the lack of economic opportunities. Further on, he added 
that there was no racial prejudice in Latin America but that cultural and 
economic prejudices, on the other hand, had been and still were prevalent.” 
Even in the face of this apparent contradiction, the seminar resolved to 
recognize that in Central America, as in other parts of the continent, there are 
in practice a few cases of economic discrimination based on a supposed racial 
inferiority.® 

The problem of racial discrimination was raised and discussed at the 
Seminario de Integracién Social Guatemalteca (Guatemala, June 1956), which 
was attended by a number of anthropologists and sociologists. The discussions 
were based on a paper by Whetten, entitled ‘Population Patterns’, in which 
he stated his belief that racial prejudice did not exist. He said that in com- 
munities where both Indians and Jadinos lived, the latter tended to regard the 
Indians, who were in a lower social and economic position, as in fact inferior 
beings. Nevertheless, that attitude tended to be based on cultural differences, 
not on racial or innate characteristics; later, he added that there was fortunate- 
ly, one aspect of the problem of ethnic relations in Guatemala which offered 
some hope: that was the absence of racial prejudice between ladinos and Indians 
based on the colour of the skin or any other physical or biological characteristic. 
Ethnic incompatibility was apparently based for the most part on cultural 
identification—something which was easier to change than deep-rooted 
prejudices based on physical features (pp. 55 and 57). 

Commenting on Dr. Whetten’s statement concerning the absence in 
Guatemala of racial prejudices based on the colour of the skin or other physical 
and biological characteristics, John Biesanz said that he was not alone in 
making this assertion, for most of the Guatemalan ladinos with whom he 
(Mr. Biesanz) had spoken and a number of social scientists who had conducted 
surveys in that country agreed with him. The speaker maintained, however, 
that the scientists had not yet shown that such was the case in Guatemala, 
principally because the problem had been given very little systematic attention 
and because existing information with regard to it was contradictory. He also 


Maintained that there was some prejudice based on physical and biological 


characteristics. Despite the fact that the Costa Ricans and the Panamanians 
boasted of having no racial prejudices, his wife and he had both experienced 
the opposite when carrying out studies in those countries. The problem was 
worth analysing scientifically on a nation-wide scale. 





1, Boletin Indigenista, volume 18, 1958, pages 146-56. 
2. Boletin Indigenista, volume 15, 1955, page 222. 
3. Boletin Indigenista, volume 15, 1955, page 228. 
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J. Biesanz, L. M. Smith, C. Campbell and O. Cooper have in fact dealt in 
various works with the racial and social relations between Negroes, mulattoes, 
Canal ‘North Americans’ and Panamanian ‘whites’. 

Skinner-Klee, for his part, did not believe that there was racial discrimin- 
ation against the Indians in Guatemala; he did, however, believe that there 
was discrimination against the Negroes and other minority groups. Fo: 
example, anyone observing the contacts of the Negro population on the north 
coast would see that racial discrimination existed there. Prejudice against the 
Chinese had even been institutionalized in the laws of the country and it had 
cost a great deal to demolish migratory and social barriers and restrictions 
of all kinds against Chinese immigration. The prejudice against Syrians and 
Leban:se had also been reflected in some laws. In short, the speaker felt that 
the problem of racial discrimination was somewhat difficult <o fit into a discus- 
sion on the si uation in Guatemala because, although there appeared to be 
no racial discrimination against the Indians, it might exist in pronounced form 
against other groups. 

Letona Estrada pointed out that there was discrimination by the weaker 
racial group against the stronger (by the Indian against the ladino). In Nahuala 
y Santa Catarina Ixtahuacan, in the department of Solola, she said, the 
Indians would not allow the /adinos to settle in their villages and refused to 
sell them an inch of land; the only ladino people accepted were the priest 
and the teacher, but whenever it had proved possible to replace the teacher by 
one of themselves, they had done so immediately. The Indians wanted no 
relations with the ladinos. 

David Vela denied the existence of any widespread form of racial discrimin- 
ation in Guatemala. In his final remarks, however, he said that, while recog- 
nizing that the problem ought to be studied more thoroughly and discussed at 
greater length, he believed that generally speaking, there were in Guatemala no 
discriminatory attitudes based on race. There was, of course, room for a 
specific and exhaustive study which might reveal the motives of friction 
between groups and even the motives of discriminatory feelings between 
individuals. 

J. Noval pointed out one fact to which I referred earlier and which I conside: 
of interest on account of the confusion to which it might lead. He said he 
believed that physical characteristics were of little importance in social! 
discrimination. Nevertheless, the fact that the bearers of the Indian culture 
were also Indian by race tended to cause considerable confusion. In other 
words, there was discrimination against persons who were racially and cul- 
turally Indians—not because they were racially Indian but because they were 
culturally Indian.! 

What is needed is research or investigation of another type that could show 
how true Noval’s assertion is and whether the ‘racial’ part in fact also influences 
social discrimination to some extent. 

Redfield may not be far off the mark when he asserts that racial prejudice 
based on the colour of the skin and on personal descent is fortunately not 
endemic in the Latin American countries.” 


1. The observations of Skinner-Klee, Letona Estrada, David Vela, Joaquin Noval and others on racial discrim 
ination in Guatemala are to be found in Jntegracién Social en Guatemala (Guatemala, 1959), volume 2, pages 


29-43. 
2. Lecture delivered in the University of San Carlos, Guatemala, on 5 June 1945, under the title ‘Los Grupos 
Etnicos y la Nacionalidad’. 
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In 1950-51 the Department of Economic and Social Affairs of the Organiz- 
ation of American States published a valuable compilation entitled Materiales 
parael Estudio de la Clase Media en la América Latina. Although these are essentially 
social studies, nearly all the papers contain a reference to the question of the 
interrelationship between different ethnic groups, in relation to the class 
structure and the formation of the middle class. With regard to Mexico and 
Central America, the papers by C. de Campbell, J. S. Guandique, J. Jiménez, 
C. P. Loomis, H. Lopez Villamil, S. Salvatierra, R. Segovia and N. L. Whetten 
may be consulted. 

In 1953 the Committee of Graduate Studies of Syracuse University, New 
York, prepared a project for a complete study of the Costa Rican area and 
included the following among the subjects to be investigated: The problem of 
race relations: (a) reasons for the existence of a white majority in the central 
zone; (b) racial attitude of the people of Costa Rica: how it differs from that 
of other Latin American peoples; (c) types of racial conflict at points of contact 
between whites, Negroes and mestizos; (d) determination of social position 
in accordance with racial or cultural classification.? Unfortunately, I have no 
information on the results of this proposed survey. 


Caribbean area 


I have not succeeded in obtaining a great deal of information on race relations 
in this part of Latin America. Lipschutz provides a clear general picture* 
and points to the struggle between mulattoes and Negroes in Haiti, where 
the former are dominant economically, politically and socially. In Haiti 
the mulattoes are European in colour, dress, tastes, opinions and aspirations. 
The mulatto despises his Negro ancestry. Lipschutz asserts that in the British 
West Indies extreme racial hypocrisy is rife. The mulatto bourgeois despises 
the Negro worker and ascribes to him the same defects that the Amerindian 
mestizo ascribes to the Indian. A lighter colour of skin is a great social asset. 

Less conclusive are the ideas of M. G. Smith when, in speaking of the 
division of labour in the British West Indies, he says that the manual labourers 
on the sugar plantations are East Indians and Negroes, while managerial 
activities are carried out by the whites; but he adds: ‘for analytic purposes 
the ratios of different racial groups in the same or different occupations do not 
tell the whole story since none of these racial segments is culturally homo- 
geneous’.* 

Although ‘colour’ discrimination does not legally exist in the Caribbean 
area, Berry says that: ‘In intimate social relationships and personal inter- 
course, colour is all-important. Williams says, ‘‘A white skin is an indication of 
social status and the best passport to political influence... . It is this high 
market value of a white skin .. . which is responsible for those colour distinctions 
for which the islands are notorious.” This all-pervasive colour-consciousness not 
only serves to isolate whites from blacks, but it erects a barrier between 
Negro and mulatto, and within the mixed group itself it prevents any 


1. Six volumes, planned and edited by Theo R. Crevenna and published by the Pan American Union in 
Washington. 

2. Ctrencias Sociales (Washington, D.C.), volume 1V, no. 24, 1953, pages 242-59. 

3. Alejandro Lipschutz, Indoamericanismo, Santiago de Chile, 1944. Chapter on ‘Relaciones interraciales en el 


Caribe’, pages 379-88. 
4 M. G. Smith, ‘Ethnic and Cultural Pluralism in the British Caribbean’, INCIDI, Compte rendu XX X* 
Session, Lisbonne (Brussels, 1957), pages 445-6. 
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development of cohesion and group loyalty. The hybrid, accordingly, despises 
his Negro ancestry, covets the status of whites, is more prejudiced against 
a black skin than is the white person, and is anxious to receive what 
recognition he can from white society.” 

The monograph by Leiris on racial contacts in Martinique and Guadaloupe, 
published by Unesco in 1955, offers a wealth of highly interesting and valuable 
information on the interracial problem in the West Indies; Metropolitan 
whites, Creole whites, Negroes, mulattoes, etc. The following brief extract 
gives a clear idea of the situation. 

‘The social status of an individual is determined firstly by the colour of 
his skin and secondly by his economic position. Although there is a certain 
amount of racial prejudice between mulattoes and Negroes, it is not strong 
enough to prevent the second factor from outweighing the first or to establish 
any hard-and-fast dividing line between the two categories. It is a very different 
matter between people of white stock and coloured people in general, because 
the former have so unyielding a prejudice against the latter as to make it 
impossible to set aside the racial factor. While racial prejudice is more fluid 
between mulattoes and Negroes, it thus remains a solid factor in the attitude of 
white creoles towards all whom they regard as “‘coloured people’’.”* 

As regards the situation in Cuba we have the works of J. R. Betancourt and 
E. Entralgo, and the three studies of the social classes written by J. F. Carvajal, 
C. M. Raggi Ageo, L. Nelson, and published by the Pan-American Union. 

Here we may note the curious fact that, while the first two writers discuss 
the problem without making a single reference to the racial factor (white, 
black, yellow and mulatto), Nelson on the other hand regards it as having 
a great influence on the social stratification and gives details which prove the 
existence of a de facto—though not de jure—segregation and discrimination 
in favour of the white group. He writes: ‘For it cannot be denied that there 
is a consciousness of colour in Cuba, although it is true that colour plays 
a less conspicuous role in social stratification than it does in the United States. 
While the man of colour pervades practically all of the occupations, he is 
predominantly in those which are farther down the social hierarchy.” 

As regards the Dominican Republic, Troncoso de la Concha, in his short 
study of social classes in his country, merely tells us that ‘Santo Domingo 
is a mosaic of races’ and that, with Brazil, ‘we are those among the American 
peoples that have the fewest prejudices in this respect’.‘ 


Brazil 


With the racial mosaic of its population made up of different groups of Euro- 
peans (mainly Portuguese and Germans), Negroes, Indians and Japanese, 
as well as various types of mestizo, Brazil is an excellent field of observation for 
determining the extent and importance of the ‘race’ factor in its socio-economic 
structure and its national integration, and the way in which race relations have 
developed pending the achievement of these objectives. During the last twenty 


. B. Berry, Race Relations. The Interactional Ethnic and Racial Groups (Cambridge, 1951), pages 322-3. 

2. Michel Leiris, Contacts de Civilisation en Martinique et en Guadeloupe (Paris, Unesco-Gallimard, 1955), 
pages 165-6. (Collection Race et Société.) 

3. Lowry Nelson, ‘The Social Class Structure in Cuba’, Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en América 
Latina (Washington, Union Panamericana, 1950), volume 2, page 67. 

4. M. de J. Troncoso de 1a Concha, ‘La Clase Media en Santo Domingo’, Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase 

Media en la América Latina, op. cit., volume 6, page 65. 
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years this problem has been the subject of special interest and concern on the 
part of well-known investigators who have recognized the fact that, despite the 
general opinion to the contrary, racial prejudice and discrimination do 
exist. 

The names of T. de Azevedo, R. Bastide, M. Diegues Junior, F. Fernandes, 
Ff. Frazier, G. Freyre, M. J. Herskovits, O. Nogueira, D. Pierson, A. Ramos, 
R. Ribeiro, T. L. Smith, C. Wagley, E. Willems,! among others, have been 
closely connected with this problem since 1940. I shall refer to the results of 
some of their work, taking it in chronological order. 

Pierson, in his important investigations into race relations in Salvador 
(Bahia),? reaches certain conclusions of which the following are a summary: 
(a) Brazil is a multiracial class society differing both from Indian society, 
in which the social order is based on the principle of caste, and from modern 
societies, in which one or more national or racial minorities are in free asso- 
ciation with, but not accepted by, a dominant national or racial majority; 
(b) prejudice exists in Brazil but it is class rather than race prejudice; (c) this 
does not mean that in Brazil there are no social distinctions of discriminations 
based on race and that the Negroes and mulattoes are completely satisfied 
with their lot. But it does mean that a coloured man may, by reason of personal 
merit or favourable circumstances, improve his status and even achieve a 
position in the upper levels of Brazilian society. 

In 1950-51 four independent investigations were carried out under the 
auspices of Unesco and the Fundacao para o Desenvolvimento da Ciencia na 
Bahia (Brazil) with the object of determining not only the relations existing 
between the different social classes in some of the country’s rural areas, but 
also any relationship there might be between social class and race or ethnic 
group. 

The work was carried out by Marvin Harris (rural community of Minas 
Velhas, Bahia), Ben Zimmerman (rural community of Monte Serrat in the 
Sertao, in north-east Brazil), Harry W. Hutchinson (rural community of 
Recéncavo, Bahia) and Charles Wagley (rural community in the Amazon 
region). The survey as a whole was directed by C. Wagley, T. de Azevedo and 
L. A. Costa Pinto. 

The results, published by Unesco in 1952, are of the greatest interest in 
connexion with our problem, since the survey covered a very wide and repre- 
sentative area of rural Brazil and was carried out with every guarantee as 
regards objectivity and scientific technique. It is recognized that the caste 
system of the colonial period has been replaced by the class system and 
that the main criteria by which members of the upper class are recognized 
are wealth, profession, education, birth and physical type. 

There is no material segregation of ethnic groups, as occurs in other countriess 
and in no case have racial tensions led to acts of violence. The Brazilian Negroe, 
do not try to improve their social and economic situation as a racial group, 
but individually, as members of a lower class of society. 

In summing up the results of the four studies, Wagley clearly establishes 
that Pierson’s conclusions mentioned earlier, and which refer specifically to 
the city of Salvador in Bahia, are generally applicable to the whole of the 


1. The bibliographical section annexed to this article—without any claim to being exhaustive—gives over a 
hundred titles of works dealing with this problem. 
2. Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil. A Study of Race Contact at Bahia (Chicago, 1942), pages 344-50. 
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rural area of north Brazil. He supplements those conclusions with the following 

points: 

1. In some communities of north Brazil, a remnant of a white aristocratic 
caste is found, membership of which is closed to Negroes, mestizos or anyone 
presenting marked negroid features. 

2. In both the cities and the rural communities of north Brazil, there is a 
decided preference for the physical features of the white type. 

3. The common Brazilian statement that ‘We Brazilians are becoming one 
people’ seems to imply that they hope one day to become a nation of a 
more distinctly white type. The process of ‘absorption’ of the Negro dis- 
cussed by Pierson and the ‘bleaching’ process (mentioned by Lynn Smith) 
are both part of the unstated race policy of Brazil. 

4. In the city of Salvador, as in the rural communities studied by Wagley and 
his collaborators, the Negro is considered the best worker or the most 
capable in manual labour—which is a doubtful compliment in view of the 
attitude of most Brazilians towards manual labour; Negro physical charac- 
teristics are universally considered ugly. 

5. The attitude towards people of American Indian ancestry varies widely, 
depending upon the historical role of the Indian in the local scene. Among 
the aristocrats of the city and of the rural districts, Indian ancestors in the 
distant past are proof of a long Brazilian genealogy and thus a point of 
pride. But, in the Amazon, the attitude towards the caboclo reflects the 
former slave status of the Indian. 

6. In rural north Brazil, people are acutely conscious of racial differences, as 
is shown by the multiplicity of racial categories that are recognized; but 
these distinctions are not accompanied—as in other countries—by discri- 
minatory measures. They are used rather as a means of identification, as a 
way of diagnosing a person’s probable social position, and as a mechanism 
by which ‘coloured people’ can avoid being classed as Negroes. 

7. Prejudice against Negroes, mestizos and Amerindians is mainly manifested 
verbally and hardly ever in behaviour. Other factors (wealth, occupation, 
education, etc.) are of greater importance in determining the patterns 
of interpersonal relations, than ‘race’. 

8. Although Brazilian society has a rigid class structure, conflict between 
social classes is relatively subdued. Instead, individuals strive to improve 
their status by moving—as individuals—into a higher class, without 
questioning the value of the existing social structure. 

g. Finally, the possibilities open to ‘coloured people’ for improving their status 
vary considerably from one rural community to another. But everywhere 
the factors determining people’s social position are their educational level, 
occupation, economic situation, family connexions and physical type. 

Wagley stresses that, since ‘race’ does not constitute an insuperable barrier 

to social and economic advance, the contrast in social and economic conditions 

now obtaining between the darker lower strata and the predominantly white 
upper class should ultimately disappear. However, he mentions one point 
that is well worth taking into account: ‘When the number of individuals of 

Negro or mixed ancestry improve their educational and economic position, 

they challenge the dominant position of the white upper class. This might well 

result in emphasis upon “race”’ as a criterion for social position, in greater 
prejudice, in tension between racial groups, and even in discrimination.’ 
A survey undertaken by T. de Azevedo, also under the auspices of Unesco 
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and the Fundacdo para o Desenvolvimento da Ciencia na Bahia, and published 
in 1953, had three objectives: (a) to investigate the share taken by coloured 
people (mostly descendants of African Negroes and crosses between Negroes 
and Portuguese) in the composition of the social groups of a certain standing 
and, in general, in the upper classes of society; (b) to describe the mechanism 
of social advance; (c) to see how the whites and coloured people react to this 
social phenomenon. 

After a detailed analysis of the problem, Azevedo points out that each 
group has a different concept of its own situation: for the whites (truly white 
or socially white) there is no colour or race prejudice in Bahia; whereas the 
Negroes and mulattoes seem to be more or less convinced that there exists 
among the whites an intense desire to keep the Negro in a state of segregation, 
although that desire is concealed, or that there exists a prejudice designed 
to keep descendants of Negroes in whom the percentage of African blood 
predominates at the bottom of the social scale. 

A white sociologist, Nelson Sampaio, interprets the situation, saying that 
this prejudice is slight and concealed. It lurks in the community’s subconscious 
and reacts with shame to any attempt to express it or to bring it out into the 
light. That the prejudice should subsist as an unconfessed feeling of class or 
social prestige is tolerated, but there is an immediate revulsion against any 
attempt to raise it to the status of an institution or caste spirit. And Azevedo 
regards this explanation as very well founded. 

The following is a summary of some of this writer’s conclusions: 

1. To say that there is no colour prejudice in Bahia is only partly correct. 

. Coloured people are considered as belonging to a biological and social 

category characterized by features supposedly inferior to those of the 

whites. 

3. These prejudices, though slight, explain the cases of discrimination of 
which coloured people are victims in certain sectors of society. However, 
such incidents are never accompanied by violence and it is, moreover, 
difficult to distinguish them from manifestations of class antagonism. 

4. The population of Bahia is a multiracial society of classes but not of castes, 
if ‘caste’ is defined as a closed group to which one belongs by birth and 
from which it is impossible to escape. In Bahia the status of coloured people 
is conditioned by their individual qualities and aptitudes, and they can 
compete with the whites. 

5. In principle any individual can rise to a higher social position by means of 
wealth, intellectual attainments, professional qualifications, moral qualities, 
or a combination of these factors. However, in this striving to reach the 
upper level, coloured people come up against resistance due in part to the 
influence of the prejudices to which we have referred but also to the fact 
that most of them belong to the classes which, economically, are at the 
bottom of the social scale. 

Among those who call themselves ‘whites’ are many light-skinned mestizos 

who are considered socially as whites; moreover, coloured people, even 

those of darker skin and more negroid features, are treated exactly like any 
other individual in the same social situation. 

7. Openly manifested discrimination based on racial intolerance or colour 
prejudice is disapproved by custom in Bahia. 

8. In Bahia, the opportunities open to coloured people for moving up in the 
social scale are steadily increasing. 
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In another publication issued in the same year, Azevedo sums up his point 
of view by saying that, historically, there has never been any interracial 
hostility in Brazil and that at the present time relations are still distinguished 
by a minimum of tension and by the operation of mechanisms of adjustment 
which reduce to minute proportions any antagonisms that may arise from 
differences of physical type and race but that, in the opinion of the majority, 
are the result of class antagonism.! 

Let us now turn to one of Oracy Nogueira’s works, which seems to me to be 
of special value. Examining the racial situation in Brazil in 1955, the author 
disagrees with the view taken by Costa Pinto, who in 1953 admitted that racial 
prejudice in Brazil differed only quantitatively from the prejudice noted, for 
instance, in the United States. Nogueira maintains that it is not a question 
of differences of intensity but of quality, of the actual nature of the prejudice. 
I feel that this distinction is an essential one, for it may enable us to under- 
stand more clearly the true position of race relations in Brazil. 

Nogueira defines racial prejudice as an unfavourable disposition or attitude, 
culturally conditioned, towards members of a population who are regarded 
as stigmatized by their appearance or by the ethnic descent (total or partial) 
ascribed to them or recognized as theirs: (a) when racial prejudice is based on 
appearance, i.e., when the pretext for its manifestations are the physical 
features of the individual, it is a prejudice of stamp; this is a prejudice obser- 
vable in Brazil; (b) when, even in the absence of outward differences, the 
supposition that an individual comes from a specific ethnic group is enough 
to expose him to the consequences of prejudice, it is known as prejudice of 
origin; this is the case in the United States. 

The basic difference between the two is that the former implies the tacit 
omission whereas the second pre-supposes the unconditional exclusion of 
the members of the group in respect of situations or means through which it 
might compete with the discriminating group. For example, a social club in 
Brazil might be less inclined to admit a Negro to membership than a white; 
but the Negro can offset his disadvantage with obvious educational, profes- 
sional or economic superiority and in the end be admitted to the club. In the 
United States, with its prejudice of origin, on the other hand, the restrictions 
imposed on the Negro group have nothing to do with the personal qualities 
of the individual affected and are applied equally to all. 

Where there is prejudice of stamp (Brazil) the outward appearance is used 
as the criterion of discrimination; the concept of ‘white’ and ‘non-white’ 
varies according to the ethnic mixture. 

Where there is prejudice of origin (United States) the person of mixed blood 
whatever his outward appearance and regardless of his degree of descent from 
the discriminating group and the group discriminated against, is considered 
to bear the hereditary potentials of the latter and is therefore classed as 
belonging to it ‘racially’; for this reason, in the United States, however white 
the skin of a person of mixed blood may be, this never implies his incorporation 
in the white group; for all social purposes he is still ‘Negro’. 

In Brazil, on the other hand, an individual possessing caucasoid features 
will be considered as white even though he may be known to be of Negro 
ancestry or related to individual Negroes. 

This distinction seems to me of great value as a means of arriving at a better 





1. América Indigena, volume 13, 1953, page 132. 
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understanding of the scope of racial discrimination in Brazil and possibly 
in the rest of Latin America. 

The prejudice of stamp is of a more intellectual and aesthetic kind, while the 
prejudice of origin tends to be more emotional and radical. 

In Brazil the intensity of the prejudice varies in direct relation to the 
obvious possession of negroid features. 

In Brazil—according to Nogueira—it is thought and believed that the 
Negroes and Indians will disappear as racial types in the more or less near 
future through successives cross-breeding with whites. It is also accepted that 
the general process of ‘bleaching’ will be the best possible solution to the 
ethnic heterogeneity of the Brazilian population. But this idea in favour of 
cross-breeding condemns prejudice only in appearance, since in fact the 
individual white hopes that the ‘bleaching’ process will be achieved through 
the efforts of other whites, but not of his own. The coloured person who marries 
another coloured person of lighter skin usually shows a general dissatisfaction 
with the negroid features and a preference for the European type, since he 
hopes that his children will belong to this type. 

Nogueira ends by pointing out the importance of checking systematically the 
influence exerted by industrialization and urbanization on each of the two 
types of racial situation which he describes. 

An excellent publication by R. Ribeiro (1956), prepared at the request of 
Unesco, studies the ethnic and socio-cultural situation in north-east Brazil. 
It asserts that, as a reflection of the slave system and a result of selective 
miscegenation, the social classes are differentiated ethnically, with a pre- 
dominance of coloured mestizos in the lower classes and mestizos with white 
skins and more marked caucasoid features in the upper classes. 

According to Ribeiro, there is no visible racial discrimination or segregation 
in north-east Brazil. But prejudice against the Negroes and mulattoes does 
exist and is evident among the middle and upper classes, where it is based on 
stereotypes referring to the racial and cultural inferiority of the Negroes and 
finds expression in resistance to miscegenation. 

Nevertheless, certain social advantages unconnected with ethnic category 
are accessible to Brazilian ‘racial minorities’ and enable a number of individuals 
belonging to these to cross the colour line openly and enjoy the privileges and 
social recognition to which they aspire, despite their ‘colour inferiority’. 

Racial prejudices also affect other groups in north-east Brazil, particularly 
eastern Europeans, though the imprecise nature of the stereotypes shows how 
little consistency there is in such attitudes. In many cases the irrationality of 
the prejudice is clearly apparent when one observes the political, economic or 
religious grounds for unfavourable attitudes, such, for instance, as those 
adopted towards the Jews and the Russians.! 

In 1955 Wagley again drew attention to what he had pointed out in 1952, 
namely, the resurgence of racial prejudice. Brazil, he said, used to pride 
herself on having no racial discrimination, like Guatemala, yet most Brazilians 
now admit that racial discrimination does exist in their country. In Brazil it 
is better to look like a European than like an Indian; here we have a criterion 
of race, or rather of colour (since in Brazil we have chosen to speak of colour, 
not race, relations or prejudices). And this criterion is an important one, 
because a person can change his economic status, his educational level and 


1. René Ribeiro, 1956, pages 229-31. 
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other cultural features, but he cannot change the colour of his skin. Brazil, a 
country which prides itself on the absence of racial discrimination, had to 
promulgate laws against it in 1948.1 

Further details could be quoted from the bibliographical sources available; 
but this would add no really new element to our understanding of the present 
state of racial relations in Brazil. 


Other Latin American countries 


Let us now take a glance at the sparse information available concerning 
‘interrracial relations’ in the remaining countries of South America. In some 
of them—because there is ne Negre or Indian population (Uruguay) or 
because the percentage of these elements is very small (Argentina and Chile) — 
sociologists and anthropologists have perforce to concentrate on the ethnic 
relations between the various European groups forming the immigrant mass 
of their population. And it is precisely these cases that are of least importance 
as regards prejudice and discrimination, since their physical, psychological 
and cultural differences are slighter than those between Europeans, Amer- 
indians, Negroes, Mongols and mestizos. 

There are two nations where interracial reiations are bound to have a strong 
influence on the process of social integration and stratification. They are: 
Paraguay, with its high percentage of European-Guarani ‘crosses’ both physical 
and cultural, and Venezuela, where, in certain regions at any rate, there is 
obviously a strong Negro strain in the population. I do not know of any 
publications dealing specifically with either situation. 

This leaves the Andean countries. On Colombia, we have the excellent study 
by A. Garcia (1948) which adduces sufficient evidence to show that race is a 
factor in the social and economic stratification of the country’s population. 

An analysis of the Colombian middle class by T. Lynn Smith cites, as the 
two factors operative in social stratification, ‘ownership of land and race’, 
and contrasts the small aristocratic white élite with the great mass of ‘humble, 
poverty-stricken, disease-ridden, uneducated, coloured or mixed blooded campe- 
sinos at the bottom of the social scale’.* 

A population study of the village of Zarzal (22 kilometres east of Popayan, 
Colombia) made by Sayres in 1956, notes 12 gradations of interbreeding: white, 
mono, mestizo, cruzado, mulatto, cholo, moreno, negro, indio, indigena, natural and chino, 
with the mainly white in the first rank socially and culturally and a descending 
scale of white-Negro-Indian mixtures down to the lowest grade of mainly 
Indian blood (there are no pure Indians in Zarzal). 

In another work, published in 1957, Sayres writes: ‘The acceptance by 
both groups (Indians and non-Indians) of the social superiority of the non- 
Indians tends to limit the frequency and govern the quality of inter-group 
contact. Discrimination against the Indian is commonplace.’ . . . “The pueblo 
church, like the pueblo market-place and school, is a locus for inter-group 
contacts. During mass, the Indians and non-Indians tend to sit apart; the 
Indians are expected to take the less desirable seats.” 





. Integracién Social en Guatemala, op. cit., volume 2, page 33. The seminar at which Wagley gave an account of 
his experiences took place in 1956. 

. T. Lynn Smith, ‘Observations on the Middle Classes in Columbia’, Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Medi« 
en la América Latina, op. cit., volume 6, pages 3-4. 

. William C. Sayres, ‘Indian and Non-Indian in Rural Columbia’, INCIDI, Compte rendu de la XX X® Sessiom 
Lisbonne, op. cit., page 462. 
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In Ecuador we find, as we did in other countries, a variety of opinions 
regarding the importance of race as a factor in social relations. H. Garcia 
Ortiz mentions briefly that among the members of the middle class there are 
many who boast of descent from a Spaniard and look down on the rest as 
cholos and Indians, and he remarks that this discriminatory attitude has done 
much harm to the republic.! 

On the other hand, Angel Modesto Paredes, in a parallel study of the three 
racial groups of Ecuador (Indian, mestizo or cholo, and white), made at about 
the same time, puts the Indian in the lowest social stratum of the Ecuadorian 
population. With regard to the cholo or mestizo, he says that he is adamant 
in his psychological attitude towards the Indian and is his greatest enemy. 
Paredes goes on to point out, however, that, without being completely aban- 
doned, considerations of race are steadily losing ground to considerations of 
wealth.” 

Victor G. Garcés finds that in Ecuador, although people hesitate to express 
it openly, racial prejudice against the Indian does survive; the notion subsists 
that he is inferior, inefficient, helpless, and these ‘minus’ qualities are thought 
to reflect innate racial characteristics and therefore to be irremediable.’ 

Buitrén considers that, as far as Ecuador is concerned, discrimination is 
social, and not racial, up to a certain level in the social scale, but that a person 
of Indian origin finds a point at which it profits him nothing to have learnt 
Spanish, adopted white man’s dress and made money, for there is still discrim- 
ination against him. This kind of discrimination would appear to be racial.4 
However, Buitrén’s observation that discrimination is ‘social’ rather than 
‘racial’, repeated in 1958, is not founded on methodical research, as is proved 
by his own reference to it as a hypothesis which he has never managed to 
verify’ and by his use of the argument that discrimination against the Indian 
by the non-Indian in Ecuador is due to his dress and not to his physical features. 

Information about Peru is sparse. Beals (1953), discussing the social classes 
in that country, considers them to be determined by race, with the whites 
forming the upper élite, the cholos or mestizos in the middle class and the 
Indians at the bottom. 

He mentions the rigid barriers against the vertical and horizontal mobility 
of the Indians outside their own communities. There are references to the same 
sort of situation in the works of Adams (1953), Faron (1960), Herrnheiser 
(1946), Kuczynski-Godard (1946), Loomis (1944), and others. 

Leaving aside the racist thesis of Posnansky (1943-44) with which T have 
already dealt (Comas, 1945), the position in Bolivia is similar to that in Peru 
and Ecuador. This statement is confirmed by the sociological studies of 
Arduz Eguia (1941), Guzman Arze (1955), Leonard (1952), Reyeros (1949) 
and many other writers. 

In these, as in a number of other instances already cited, the question 
depends on determination of the proportion in which discrimination is due to 
the ‘Indian cultural status’ and the ‘Indian physical type’. I have no infor- 
mation as to whether any serious research has been done on this. 


1. H. Garcia Ortiz, ‘La Clase Media en el Ecuador’, Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media en la América 
Latina, op. cit., volume 6, pages 30-1. 

2. A. Modesto Paredes, ‘Estudio de la Clase Media en el Ecuador’, Materiales para el Estudio de la Clase Media 
en la América Latina, op. cit., pages 42, 44 and 46. 

3. Victor Gabriel Garcés, Indigenismo (Quito, Casa de la Cultura*Ecuatoriana, 1957), page 190. 

4. Integracién Social en Guatemala, op. cit., volume 2, page 38. The seminar took place in 1956. 

5. Op. cit. supra. 
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RECAPITULATION 


From the foregoing it will be seen that racial prejudices and racial discrim- 
ination in the various regions of Latin America are not only diverse but also, 
and above all, inconsistent. Even in the clearest cases, it remains to determine 
in what proportion discrimination is due to the fact that the coloured groups 
(Amerindians, Negroes and mestizos) present physical differences or to the 
fact that they have different cultures. Ultimately, what is needed is systematic 
research, by suitable methods and techniques, on how the continuation of 
factors reacts on interracial relations, and, in the light of this, determination 
of the most suitable ways of helping the social integration of these sectors of 
the population into the nation as a whole. 

Blumer, discussing current trends in research on racial relations in the 
United States, points out that the methods and techniques used show no 
appreciable departures from, or improvements on, any in the orthodox array of 
research procedures: field observation, different kinds of interviewing, use of 
autobiographical documents, case studies, clinical procedures, questionnaires, 
polls, schedules, tests, scales, controlled experimentation, use of census material, 
content analysis, sociometric studies, factor analysis, group discussion, surveys 
and community self-survey.1 

The account I have endeavoured to provide justifies the assertion that the 
situation in respect of Latin America is far more uncertain. In the area with 
which we are concerned, except in Brazil, no primary qualitative and quanti- 
tative surveys and investigations of race relations have been carried out, and 
the consequent lack of objective data explains the divergent opinions and even 
assertions of the anthropologists and sociologists who have dealt with the 
problem more or less directly. 

In his article ‘Lights and Shadows in the Racial Landscape of Latin 
America’,? Métraux gives an excellent account of the situation, from which 
some of the basic ideas are quoted below. 

‘Nowhere in Spanish-speaking America do race relations display the rigidity 
and harshness we have come to associate with the term “‘racialist’’. However, it 
is not true to say—as one often does—that no form of racial prejudice and 
of discrimination is to be found in the countries of Latin America which have 
large non-white populations. 

‘In most countries, with large Indian populations, the Indian occupies 
the lowest levels of the social pyramid. 

‘But even in countries where movement up the social ladder is weakest, 
there is a constant “‘passing’’ from the Indian to the mestizo group and from 
the latter to that of the “‘whites’’. There are no constitutional or legal obstacles 
to social advancement and, since public opinion attaches more value to social 
symbols, racial features are in no way insuperable barriers for those who 
seek to improve their status. 

‘From this very brief outline it might be assumed that the countries conquered 
and colonized by Spain are free of any form of racialism. Nevertheless, many 
common attitudes and casual remarks frequently overheard show that this is 
not so. Many intellectuals and politicians suffer from what, for want of a better 
phrase, I might call “racial pessimism’’. I have noticed that many otherwise 


1. International Social Science Bulletin, volume X, 1958, no. 3, page 430. 
2. The Unesco Courier, October 1960. 
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intelligent and perceptive individuals have a tendency to lay the blame for 

everything that is criticized in their countries on “the heavy burden of Indian 

blood”’. 

‘ “Racial pessimism” is also revealed by the shame certain leading circles 
feel over the existence of Indians in their country. When their presence cannot 
be denied, an attempt is made to minimize their importance. 

‘But let us beware of appearances. Latin American “racialism”’ differs from 
that found in other parts of the world. . . . Since social hierarchy and racial 
origin follow an almost identical pattern, it is easy and tempting to draw 
racialist conclusions. 

‘Finally the racialist theories of the nineteenth century helped to confirm 
the ruling classes in old prejudices inherited from the colonial era. 

‘An intellectual countercurrent . . . has done much to reduce the more or 
less conscious racialism of the élite groups. This movement, which finds as 
much expression in art as in politics, has been called indigenismo and opposes 
optimism to the traditional racial pessimism. . . . For the indigenistas, the most 
urgent task is integration of the Indians into the rest of the population. 

‘In matters of race relations, Latin America thus offers us a blurred picture, 
full of shadows and light . . .’, but ‘the steps governments take on behalf of 
the Indians will ultimately depend on the abandonment of certain prejudices 
which often serve economic and political interests and are hardly reconcilable 
with the rapid development of these ancient lands of the Indians.’ 

Métraux’s remarks concerning anti-Indian racial prejudice and discrim- 
ination are also applicable to the Negro element in those countries where 
it exists. 

Developing these ideas in the light of the evidence already adduced in 
this paper, it becomes clear that the inferior social and economic position 
and the non-integration of the coloured groups in Latin America is due, in 
part, to ‘racial’ discrimination which: (a) presents characteristics and nuances 
differentiating it quantitatively and qualitatively from what is observable in 
other parts of the world; (b) is fairly widespread but has never been adopted 
as an institution; on the contrary, the fundamental law in every country in 
Latin America expressly recognizes the rights of the coloured citizen (Amer- 
indian, Negro, mestizo or yellow). 

The minority ‘white’ element endeavours to avoid class antagonisms, 
replacing them by antagonism between ‘racial’ groups, and seeks by this 
means to continue its exploitation of the underprivileged majority. 

My own view of the problem does not, therefore, agree completely with 
that expressed by the United Nations in 1932: ‘The greatest obstacles to social 
progress—disease, ignorance and poverty—have perpetuated themselves 
throughout history, each being in part the cause and in part the consequence 
of the others.” When we are considering non-European peoples, we are bound 
to accept, as an additional obstacle to their social integration, that bio-cultural 
heterogeneity which is turned to account by the ‘whites’ for the purpose of 
their exploitation. 

To sum up: 

1. The non-white peoples of Latin America, dominated by the ‘whites’, 
were from the earliest days subjected to a certain kind of ‘racial discrim- 
ination’. This gave rise to ‘economic discrimination’, as a result of which the 
groups in question were, and still are, relegated to a peculiar level of 
dependence and exploitation, which is shown not only in lower salary 
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rates than those paid to ‘white’ workers and absence of the social security 
privileges enjoyed by the latter but also in overt resistance to the advance 
of the non-white groups in the social scale. 

2. This situation—obtaining in practice if not in law—explains why large 
sectors of the population have not become integrated in their respective 
countries. 

3. The problem has been specifically recognized by a number of international 
technical bodies, such as the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, the International Labour Office, the Inter-American Institute of 
Indian Studies, Unesco, etc., which agree that it is not merely an economic 
matter but that its solution is closely bound up with cultural characteristics 
and with prejudice against the physical characteristics of the non-white 
groups. 

4. It is therefore a matter of urgent necessity to put into effect a carefully 
considered plan, suited to the special conditions and circumstances of 
each country, for the investigation and determination of the best means— 
and ways of presenting them in understandable form to the general 
public—of uprooting and abolishing false judgements still subsisting in 
regard to ‘race’, ‘racial differences’, etc. In my belief, this would be an 
effective way of eradicating the ‘economic and social discrimination’ against 
the non-white groups, which is based partly on ‘racial’ prejudice, and of 
achieving inter-ethnic relations of a kind which would gradually allow of 
national integration. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


SOCIAL RESEARCH IN INDONESIA 


A. SIMANDJUNTAK 


INTRODUCTION 


Social research as a recognized discipline is still very young in Indonesia 
and the application of modern social research techniques to the study of society 
is a phenomenon that has only appeared since independence, when the 
institutes for social research came into existence. In the colonial period condi- 
tions were not such as to favour the growth of sociology, let alone social 
research. 

‘The conditions of colonial society in the Dutch East Indies (now Indonesia) 
were unfavourable for the growth of sociology. The colonial government gave 
no support in its State-controlled faculties to the training of professional 
sociologists. Although a chair of sociology was established at the Rechtshoge- 
school (Law High School) in Batavia (now Jakarta) in 1924, the lectures 
given constituted no more than an ancillary course in the general curriculum 
of law studies. In 1931 the course of sociology was abandoned and was néver 
again resumed. There were moreover no institutes of social research.” 

In addition, there was hardly an empirical study of Indonesian social institu- 
tions which employed modern scientific procedures. The so-called ethnological 
study of the indigenous social institutions such as adat (customary) law, 
customs, marriage and kinship systems, religions, etc., was carried out either 
in a speculative way or by using an out-moded ethnological approach. There 
were even a considerable number of writers who never came to the community 
they studied, and hence their accounts of Indonesian society sometimes differ 
and may even entirely misrepresent the real situation. Moreover the study 
of native institutions was, in most cases, undertaken for the purposes of the 
colonial administration and religious bodies. For these reasons everything 
is seen through colonial spectacles. In spite of this attitude and the methods 
used, there are a number of books written by scholars, administrators and 
missionaries which are highly commendable. Foremost among these were van 
Vollenhoven, ter Haar, Krujt, Adriani, Snouck Hurgronje, Schrieke, van Leur, 
Wertheim, etc. 

However, the revolution and independence have brought about rapid 
social changes. This means that most of these accounts of Indonesian social 
institutions and society can no longer be considered applicable to present- 
day Indonesian society. As Jaspan has said: ‘The present sociological value 
of the writings of most of the above-mentioned authors has now considerably 
decreased, for the following reasons. First, the Japanese occupation, followed by 


1, M. A. Jaspan, Social Stratification and Social Mobility in Indonesia, p. 7. 
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the revolutionary struggle ending in the establishment of republican sovereignty, 
constituted a break in the traditional structure of social life. Consequently, 
much of the descriptive data of the colonial period now has only an historical 
value. Secondly, it is now evident that the prevalent colonial preoccupation 
with the maintenance of law and order and in furthering the cultural, economic 
and religious interests of the Netherlands has diminished the accuracy and 
reliability of much that was written. Thirdly, whereas until the revolution the 
works of the authors mentioned constituted almost the entire body of refer- 
ence works on descriptive Indonesian sociology, there is now a growing body 
of work which is epistemologically unrelated to the former approach which 
was characterized by colonial apologia and religious propagations.”! 


NEED FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


It has been pointed out that revolution and independence have brought about 
rapid social changes. These changes have taken place in all aspects of life— 
political, economic and social. As Wertheim pointed out in describing the 
changing status system of Indonesian society: ‘. . . war and the Japanese 
occupation seemed to bring about a complete reversal of all values. A white 
skin and the use of the Dutch language, which had so long been the outward 
signs of superiority, became symbols of pariah. Many Indo-Europeans who 
had previously been ashamed of their half-Indonesian origin, a number of 
whom had even tried to conceal their ancestry, now left no stone unturned 
to obtain a declaration that they were peranakans, that is to say, children of the 
Indonesian homeland. Officially the Indonesians, who had for so long provided 
the lowest stratum, now ranked higher than the Indo-Europeans and the 
Indonesian Chinese. The social scale seemed to be turned upside down.” 

Large-scale migration to the cities like Medan, Palembang, Jakarta, 
Bandung, Semarang, Jogjakarta, Surabaja, Makassar, etc., has created 
various problems such as unemployment, housing, crime, juvenile delinquency, 
prostitution, etc. Before the second world war Medan had a population of 
only some 80,000 but the 1959 population has been estimated at about 500,000. 
While the population of Jakarta, the biggest city in Indonesia, was less than 
a million before the war, it had increased to 3 million by 1959. This rapid 
urbanization brought about a multitude of problems that could only be 
understood properly in the light of social research. 

Family relations have also changed considerably and the divorce rate is 
continuously increasing. The traditional way of life which in the past regulated 
the behaviour of the people is no longer strictly followed. Adat law is no longer 
an effective social control as it was in the past. The structure and stratification 
of society have changed to an even greater extent. The revolution resulted in 
the abolition of the privileges accorded to the traditional and feudal élite by 
the colonial government. The democratic ideas set out in the 1945 constitution 
have such a hold on the people that no discrimination on any basis whatever 
can now be tolerated. The racial hierarchy legally created by the colonial 
government has undergone substantial changes, if not completely vanished. 
Social promotion is no longer dependent on nobility or other racial criteria, 


1. Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
2. W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in Transition, p. 152. 
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Instead, education and wealth have gained more and more significance in 
determining social nobility. 

If social stratification is no longer based on the traditional or colonial 
groupings, a question to be asked is, what are then the factors that determine 
whether a person is to be included in this or that group? The answer to this 
question can only be given after extensive research for it seems unlikely that 
the study of the existing literature alone would be sufficient to explain current 
changes. Field research is thus inevitable. 

There is no doubt that all Indonesian social, economic, and political institu- 
tions are in a state of flux. Many politicians are anxious to find out what polit- 
ical and economic institutions will be best suited to Indonesian society, and 
each has put forward his conception of the best way to bring about prosperity 
and national unity. But all have failed since they have not sufficient knowledge 
of the changing social attitudes and values of the people. 

Another field where research is urgently needed is the development of 
relations between the ethnic groups which constitute Indonesian society. 
The Indonesian archipelago consists of 3,000 islands, large and small, peopled 
by more than 300 ethnic groups each of which has its own language, culture, 
tradition, way of living, art, etc. The relationships between these groups, the 
attitude of one group towards the others, the political, economic and social 
roles of each group, the tendency of the population to become ethnic-centred, 
etc., are other aspects of this problem. The relations between these groups 
have often been critical enough to lead to violent riots. Unless the government 
succeeds in improving the relations between most of these groups, the formation 
of a national society, that is Indonesian society, will remain an illusion. Here 
lies the important role to be played by the social scientist. He will serve as an 
adviser or consultant to the administrator on various problems in need of 
solution. As a social scientist he certainly could not solve the problems by 
himself as he has neither authority nor justification. Nevertheless, he could 
contribute a great deal to the understanding and solution of such problems by 
putting forward concrete proposals on the basis of studies and research. To my 
knowledge, no study has yet been undertaken on the topic mentioned above, 
although Wertheim advanced an hypothesis with regard to ethnic group 
character in Indonesia when he said that the stereotyped attitudes which 
racial and ethnic groups have towards one another were inconstant and thus 
relatively subjective. There have been variations and even polarities in the 
stereotypes of national character which some groups have formed with regard 
to others at various periods of history. Thus the Dutch first considered the 
Javanese peaceful and docile. Later when the Javanese resisted the Dutch 
attempts at conquest and colonization, they were considered perfidious and 
aggressive. After conquest the earlier stereotype gradually regained currency, 
except during the periods of the Diponegoro rebellion in the 1820s and the 
independence revolution of 1945-50. This was the characterization given by 
the foreign colonial government. What is more important nowadays is a 
study of how each sukubangsa (indigenous ethnic group) characterizes the others. 

Needless to say, research in this and other fields must be undertaken im- 
mediately if the integration of Indonesian society is to be achieved. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH AND UNIVERSITY 


Before independence in 1945 there was not a single university in Indonesia. 
For a population of more than 60 millions at that time there were only three 
institutes of higher education: the Faculty of Engineering in Bandung, estab- 
lished in 1920, the Faculty of Law in Jakarta, established in 1924, and the 
Faculty of Medicine in Jakarta, established in 1927. This fact alone will 
suffice to show that in the colonial period higher education, as well as second- 
ary education, was restricted and accessible only to certain groups. However, 
soon after independence many colleges and universities were set up. At 
present there are seven State universities, four of which are located in Java, 
i.e., University of Indonesia at Jakarta, Pedjadjaran University at Bandung, 
Gadjah Mada University at Jogjakarta, and Airlangga University at Sura- 
baja; two in Sumatra, the University of North Sumatra at Medan, and 
Andalas University at Bukittinggi; and one in Sulawesi, the University of 
Hasanuddin at Makassar. Besides these State universities there are many 
colleges and private universities spread over the country; to mention only a 
few: the National University at Jakarta, the University of Islam Indonesia 
at Jogjakarta, Tjokroaminoto University at Solo, the University of Islam North 
Sumatra at Medan, the Faculty of Law at Manado, the Faculty of Economics 
at Palembang, etc. This will indicate the progress achieved in education since 
independence. 

As pointed out earlier in this paper, the teaching of sociology was neglected 
during the colonial period. The course of sociology introduced in 1924 at the 
Faculty of Law at Jakarta was abandoned in 1931 and sociology, and partic- 
ularly social research, were unknown subjects for students in Indonesia. After 
independence, however, the teaching of sociology was resumed again in the 
Faculty of Law at Jakarta. Furthermore, in 1949 Gadjah Mada University 
established a chair of sociology at the Faculty of Law, Economics, and Social 
and Political Sciences. Mr. M. M. Djojodiguno thus became the first professor 
of sociology at Gadjah Mada University. In 1952 the university set up an 
institute called the Committee for Social Research. This committee is prima- 
rily concerned with a sociological and sociographical study of Indonesian 
society. However, since the committee lacked trained personnel it was unable 
to carry out its functions properly and hardly any systematic research was done. 
In 1955 the university invited Professor M. A. Jaspan from England and he 
was eventually appointed a member of the committee. He is also in charge of 
furthering the activities done by the committee. For that purpose he immedi- 
ately trained several students as field assistants. After the necessary training in 
research methods and techniques they started their field work, first in villages 
within easy reach of the university, and later also outside Java, e.g., on the 
Balanta in Central Sulawesi, the Karo in North Sumatra, the Komering in 
South Sumatra, the Dayak in Kalimantan, and the Bali Aga in Bali. Some 
reports on this study have been published by the committee. 

Although the committee was set up early in 1952 the teaching of social 
research did not take place until 1956 when it became an optional subject for 
the students of social and political sciences and economics. But with the 
establishment of the Sociology Department in 1957, social research became a 
compulsory subject for B.A. students in that department and in the Depart- 
ment of Public Administration. This now also applies to the education faculty 
where social research is a compulsory paper for B.A. students. 
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Apart from the Committee for Social Research mentioned above, there is 
another institute for research called the Bureau for Economic Research, estab- 
lished in 1956 at the Faculty of Economics, Gadjah Mada University. The 
task of this bureau is to undertake research on economic and social problems; 
several reports have also been published. 

The same thing has also been done by other universities. Thus the Faculty 
of Economics, University of Indonesia, set up an institute for research in 1955 
called the Institute for Economic and Social Research. The main task of this 
institute is to undertake research relative to economic and social problems 
and to give practical instruction to the students of the faculty. Within the 
Faculty of Law and Social Sciences, University of Indonesia, there are two 
research institutes. The Institute of Criminology, which was established in 
1948, confines its studies to criminological problems in Indonesia and seeks to 
discover the most suitable research methods for conditions in Indonesia. The 
second is the Institute for Social Research, established in 1952. Its main activ- 
ities are to guide undergraduates in the technique of social research and to 
carry out research relative to social and political phenomena in Indonesia. 
Another institute which is worthy of mention is the Institute for Linguistics 
and Culture, Faculty of Letters, University of Indonesia, which was set up in 
1952. The Department of Rural Sociology at the Faculty of Agriculture in 
Bogor has also undertaken empirical studies of social organization and change. 

Another institute working in a contiguous field is the Institute for Research 
on Education, Pedjadjaran University, Bandung. The objective of this institute, 
which was set up in 1956, is to study educational problems in Indonesia and 
the psychological and physical development of Indonesian children. 

Finally, Hasanuddin University in Makassar established two institutes for 
research in 1957: the Institute for Economic and Social Research, and the 
Institute for Law Research. All these institutes have come into existence since 
independence and in spite of the few reports they have produced, it is evident 
that social research has now gained a foothold in universities. Two types of 
research are carried out. First, pure research, undertaken for the development 
of science, and for the most part without any intention of immediate application 
of its findings, although in the long run such findings might be useful to the 
policy-makers. Secondly, there is applied or operational research designed to 
solve particular problems, and to provide data and solutions for the policy- 
makers. Such research must be carried out immediately before the problems 
in need of solution are out of date. Here immediate applicability and practi- 
cability are essential features. Time limits must be taken into account and 
field or topic of study must be determined according to the funds available. 
These latter activities are undertaken in co-operation either with the govern- 
ment or with private sponsoring agencies. 


SOCIAL RESEARCH AND THE GOVERNMENT 


It was pointed out earlier in this paper that social research is still in its infancy 
in Indonesia. However, there is a sign of a rapid progress since the government 
has also shown a keen interest in social research. The importance of social 
research in approaching and understanding social problems is now realized. 
The government is primarily interested in transforming the colonial economic 
structure of the country into a national one, and in raising the living standard 
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of the people. For that purpose some knowledge of current socio-economic 
conditions is required. Several institutes have already been set up. The State 
Planning Bureau is a public body whose main task is the overall planning of the 
socio-economic development of the country. The draft of the first Five-Year 
Plan, eventually passed by the parliament, was a product of this bureau. In 
collecting information about socio-economic conditions this bureau worked 
in close co-operation with the University of Indonesia, particularly with the 
Faculty of Economics. This is an example of a joint undertaking on the part 
of the government and the university. The project belongs to the government 
and as such the topics of study are determined by it. The university provides 
personnel and the government supplies funds. This co-operation is a promising 
indication of the future progress of social research, although there are still 
many among the high administrators who doubt the value of social research. 
This attitude is due in part to an insufficient acquaintance with social research 
and in part to the conspicuous lack of significant achievements on the part of 
institutes mentioned above. 

There are also severa! institutes within the various ministries. Thus, for 
example, in 1952 the Ministry of Social Affairs established the Institute for 
Social Research and Social Service in Jogjakarta. The objectives of this insti- 
tute are practical ones: community study for the formulation of the policy of 
the Department of Social Affairs; community research relative to problems of 
developing social sense and responsibility; study on all social problems; social 
planning based on the findings of research and studies. 

Established in 1958, the Institute of Labour Productivity, Department of 
Labour, is another example. Its main tasks are to acquaint employees and 
employers with the meaning of productivity to carry out research in the field 
of labour productivity; to establish and to assist labour training centres for 
the achievement of higher labour productivity; to assist scientific research 
relating to labour problems. 

An institute for mass communication came into existence in 1953. This 
institute is called Institute of Press and Public Opinion, Department of Infor- 
mation. Its activities are devoted to the promotion of community-press 
relationships, the establishment of a research centre for mass communication, 
and audience research of the press, film and radio. 

Finally, two other institutes under the supervision of the Cabinet of the 
Prime Minister are also worthy of mention: the Central Bureau of Statistics 
and National Institute of Public Administration. The task of the latter is to 
improve the government apparatus in the interests of efficiency in government 
administration. 

From the examples given above it might not be too optimistic to say that 
social research in Indonesia has a strong foundation for further development. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


It is hardly necessary to say that money plays an important role in every 
undertaking. In the selection of research problems the availability of funds 
should be carefully taken into account, otherwise the undertaking may have to 


1. Data regarding institutes for research are taken from the Directory of Scientific Institutions in Indonesia, 
Bulletin no. 1, published by the Council for Sciences of Indonesia. 
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be abandoned before conclusive results are obtained. This is more serious for 
the social sciences where money is less easily forthcoming than for the physical 
sciences. This is due, to quote Marie Jahoda and her co-authors,! in part to 
the relative youth of the social sciences and in part to the concomitant and 
conspicuous lack of socially significant achievements in social research. Here 
the social scientist seems to be caught in a vicious circle: in order to obtain 
financial support there must exist confidence in such research. Confidence 
results from significant achievements. Significant achievements (at least in 
many areas of social research) presuppose financial support. 

However, these authors point out that the breaking of this vicious circle is 
facilitated—though by no means made quick or easy—by a carefully planned 
strategy of research. To the extent that social science concentrates on socially 
relevant and pressing problems, it will more and more demonstrate its potential 
social value and should logically obtain increasing support. 

Thus it is clear that in order to obtain financial support both from the 
government and from the private sponsoring agencies, the project of research 
should be relevant to the solving of pressing problems and should have 
immediate and practical value. Here we are faced with the limitations of 
personal inclination and value judgement in the selection of research topics. 

As has been pointed out, research undertaken by universities in Indonesia is 
both pure and practical, more emphasis being laid on pure research. Since 
most of these undertakings have been conducted by the State universities we 
could say that research activities are financed by the government. Every State 
university reserves some amount of money in its annual budget for the purpose 
of scientific research. Up to 1957 it was relatively easy to get funds from the 
universities for this purpose. However, from 1957 onwards, the contrary has 
been the case. Funds for social research are hardly available at all, and research 
activities have practically come to a standstill. This is due in part to the 
financial difficulties faced by the government since the rebellion took place 
early in 1958, and in part to the lack of significant achievement on the part 
of the universities. To regain the confidence of the government the universities 
must undertake more practical research which is relevant to policy formulation 
and must produce their reports promptly. Unless this is done there is little 
hope that the government will be prepared to finance research activities in 
the future. 

Apart from the difficulties of getting money research workers are confronted 
with rigid administrative formalities. For example, any expenses incurred by a 
research worker can only be refunded when he is able to prove it by way of 
producing bills in triplicate. Hotel, transportation expenses, etc., must be 
accompanied by bills and receipts, otherwise no refund will be made. This 
rigid regulation will undoubtedly divert his attention from his actual work. 
Complicated procedures such as are involved in getting expenses refunded are 
no encouragement to researchers and distract their attention from the real 
work in hand. Moreover, the pay is low. In my opinion, it would be much 
better and even more encouraging if each field worker were to be given a 
certain amount of money, daily or monthly, without any obligation to produce 
bills or receipts of the expenses incurred. 


1. Marie Jahoda, Morton Deutsch and Stuart W. Cook, Research Methods in Social Relations, p. 343. 
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The reliabiiity of research findings is partly dependent on the methods and 
techniques adopted in the study, how a sample has been constructed—simple 
random, systematic, stratified, or clustered—the size of the sample in relation 
to the population studied, and so on. Thus, one way to maximize the reliability 
of findings is to refine the methods of study. The more refined the methods and 
technique more reliable the findings will be. The question as to what kind 
of techniques are to be used so as to yield better results is not so simple to 
answer. This will depend on many factors, e.g., the nature of study, personal 
liking and ability of researcher, feasibility, including accessibility and availa- 
bility of funds, etc. Mail questionnaires, for instance, are less expensive and 
generally quicker than other methods. However, the limitations of this 
technique are too numerous. Among its vital limitations is the difficulty 
of getting an adequate response; the response rate tends to be much lower 
than when interviewers are used. Moreover, this method can only be 
considered when the questions are sufficiently simple and straightforward 
to be understood with the help of the printed instructions and definitions. 
Above all, mail questionnaires are only feasible in a literate society. 

Structured interviews and questionnaires where the answers to questions 
are fixed (e.g., ‘Yes’, ‘No’, or ‘Don’t know’), are very easy to administer and to 
analyse. But these methods are not suitable or hardly applicable in attitudinal 
and opinion research. Here open end interview would be most rewarding. 
However, this method is more expensive and needs a well trained and skilled 
interviewer. 

The observational method has an advantage in the sense that it permits 
the recording of behaviour simultaneously with its occurrence. ‘The greatest 
asset of observational techniques is that they permit the recording of 
behaviour simultaneously with its spontaneous occurrence. All too many 
research techniques depend entirely on retrospective or anticipatory reports 
on human behaviour by the subjects of study; in such cases reports are, as a 
rule, made in a reflective mood, in which the respondent is somewhat detached 
from the stresses and strains which influence what he does or says in the 
ordinary course of events, while he may be influenced by other factors which 
are peculiar to the research situation. The degree to which one can predict 
behaviour from interview and test data is limited. In contrast, observational 
techniques yield data that pertain directly to typical behaviour situations. 
Where the social scientist has reason to believe that such factors as recall or 
detachment may significantly distort the nature of his evidence as he needs 
it for a specific research purpose, he will always prefer observational 
methods.”! 

However, observational techniques have their specific limitations. ‘. . . The 
spontaneous occurrence of an event can often not be predicted so that we can 
be sure to be present to observe it. If an anthropologist does not wish to rely on 
interview data about, say, marriage ceremonies but on observation, he has to 
wait until a wedding takes place to which he has access. Ifa social psychologist 
wishes to observe behaviour in extreme situations, not only his patience in 
awaiting a situation but also his physical and emotional endurance may be 
put to severe tests. But even the observation of regular daily occurrences may 


1. Ibid., p. 131. 
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become difficult because of the possibility that unforeseeable factors may 
interfere with the observational task. An observer attempting to collect data 
on the games played by children in a playground is at the mercy of the weather, 
alternative attractions in the street which may interrupt the games, the pos- 
sibility of fights, etc. Unless there are good reasons for engaging in direct 
observation, the method of interviewing will often be more economical in such 
cases. Furthermore, the practical possibility of applying observational tech- 
niques is limited by the duration of events. Life histories, for example, can 
hardly be obtained in this way. Moreover, there are occurrences which people 
may be able and willing to report, which are rarely, if ever, accessible to direct 
observation. Sex behaviour, a family crisis, or an undisturbed family breakfast 
are examples of events which as a rule preclude direct observation by an 
outsider.” 

It is obvious then that each method has its own advantages and shortcomings. 
For that reason each method should be made use of in association with another 
different in-emphasis. Thus, questionnaires should be supplemented by inter- 
viewing and observation if better results can be thus achieved. At present many 
research techniques are available to the researcher. It is left to him to choose 
the techniques best suited to the nature of his study, his ability, available 
funds, etc. 

With regard to the study of present-day Indonesian society, it goes without 
saying that questionnaires, interviews and observation are the only feasible 
methods, partly because of the extreme shortage of trained and skilled personnel 
and partly because of the difficulty of getting money to finance studies. Pictorial 
and projective techniques, scaling concepts and sociometric methods are 
hardly known to most researchers and for that reason have never yet been 
applied. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 


The range of potential topics for social research is as broad as the range of 
social behaviour itself. The range of topics which have actually been selected 
for inquiry is, of course, much narrower.? Thus from a theoretical point of 
view any aspect of social life can be taken as a topic for study. However, in 
the selection of research problems many factors should be taken into account. 
Available funds is one of the most important factors. Particularly in a country 
like Indonesia where research activities are mostly financed by the government, 
the topics selected for study should be relevant to the solving of pressing pro- 
blems and to the formulation of government policy. For that reason I would 
like to suggest some problems for research which I feel very useful both from 
theoretical and practical points of view. These are, among others: 

1. The study of inter-ethnic groups relation. The value and importance of 
this study have been pointed out early under the section ‘Need for social 
research’ (page 304) and need not be repeated here. 

2. The study of government bureaucracy. This is one of the most important 
topics since the findings can lead to the improvement of public adminis- 
tration. But such studies are difficult not only because of their complexity 


1. Ibid., p. 132. 
2. Ibid., p. 14. 
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but also frequently because of the reluctance of the subjects of study to 
give the necessary information. 

3. The study of social implications of urbanization. Some related problems 
resulting from rapid urbanization have been discussed above, e.g., unem- 
ployment, housing problems, crime and delinquency, public health, etc. 

4. The study of land-squatters in East Sumatra. Since 1950, three-quarters 

of a million people have invaded agricultural plantations in this area, 
occupying about 284,000 acres of land formerly held under concession 
by Western-owned companies, European and American.! This illegal 
occupation has caused the government a great deal of trouble. 

. The study of the failure of spontaneous transmigration in Java. Java is 

one of the most derisely populated areas in the world. Millions of rupiahs 


have been spent by the government in an attempt to relieve the misery of 


this pressing population problem by encouraging emigration to Sumatra, 
Kalimantan, etc., but so far it has succeeded in transmigrating only several 
hundred thousands. The study of social and traditional factors that hinder 
spontaneous migration is thus very important 

The study of social, economic, cultural and political factors that may 
lead to the formation of a national society. Indonesian leaders have for a 
long time insisted on the necessity for national unity and integration as a 
guarantee of national independence. 

The study of roles played by the Chinese in the economy of the country. 
8. The study of political élites. 


> 


on 


THE NEW TEACHING OF CRIMINOLOGY AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 


Denis SZABO 


The social sciences are continually being extended to new fields—a develop- 
ment which opens up broad prospects for their application. Criminality is 
one of the sectors in which these sciences can make a major contribution 
towards the solution of a number of problems. The importance of this question 
has not been overlooked by Unesco, which, in 1956, published a report on the 
teaching of criminology in various countries. The views on the organization 
of this teaching put forward by the General Rapporteur, Mr. Jean Pinatel, 
and the recommendations he made seem to us particularly valuable. In fact, 
the initiative taken by the University of Montreal has heen largely inspired by 
them. 

The teaching of criminology should be of an interdisciplinary nature, it 
should be closely related to criminological practice, and it should afford 
opportunities for fundamental and applied research. Let us consider these 
three points in turn. 

The science of criminology has not yet attained a sufficient degree of standar- 
dization in its vocabulary, or of integration in its concepts and theories, to 





1. See Clark E. Cunningham, The Post-war Migration of the Toba-Bataks to East Sumatra, p. 7. 
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enable its teaching to be confined to courses in criminology proper. It is essen- 
tial to enlist the co-operation of clinicians and therapeutists—whether specia- 
lized in psychiatry or in psychology—of jurists specialized in penal law or 
in the administration of justice or of penal institutions, and of sociologists 
specialized in criminal sociology. As no university trains up ‘criminologists’ 
qualified to give instruction in all branches of the subject, any attempt to 
provide global teaching in this field should be made at an institute of crimi- 
nology with a staff of ‘criminologists’ specialized in widely differing disciplines. 
It stands to reason that co-operation between these various disciplines will 
not proceed absolutely smoothly, at least at the beginning. The ‘imperialist’ 
tendencies—especially those of law and psychiatry—are weil known. It is 
therefore significant that, in Montreal, the teaching of criminology should 
have developed in the Faculty of Social Sciences, which, with its flexible and 
interdisciplinary structure (catering, as it does, for all the social sciences) 
offered an environment suited to the requirements of this new science, crimi- 
nology. Experimenters and clinicians, teachers specialized in medicine, psy- 
chology or law co-operate in this faculty with sociologists and social workers, 
without any discipline being given pre-eminance over the others. 

As the practical applications of criminology are manifold, it is important 
not to lose sight of the need for theoretical teaching to be closely related to 
criminological practice. Basic relations should be established between public 
and private services responsible for the rehabilitation of adults and the re- 
education of young people, penitentiary establishments, medico-legal services 
and police services. These relations should be of two kinds. Firstly, students of 
criminology will spend a period of practical instruction with these various 
services, so as to acquaint themselves with the way in which they operate. 
It is, indeed, essential for students to recognize that, despite the bureaucratic 
barriers that divide the several institutions dealing with delinquency, there is 
an underlying solidarity between all these services in the battle they are waging 
against crime and relapses into crime. Students should be shown that the 
least failure on the part of one of these services has repercussions on the others, 
and that co-operation based on a realization of their interdependence is the only 
thing that can assure them of success in their endeavours. 

Another way of welding criminological theory and practice is to require 
that senior officials of the relevant services or departments shall hold a univer- 
sity degree or diploma. In most professions, there is a system of grading which 
corresponds to the level of academic education of the staff members. The 
medical, Jegal and university professions have a strictly standardized scale 
governing, in almost all cases, the assignment of certain posts and also pro- 
motion. In the vast sector concerned with criminology—a sector which com- 
prises such important groups as the police, the gendarmerie, the guards and 
wardens of penitentiary establishments, the staff of rehabilitation centres, 
reformatories and approved schools, the probation officers, and even, if not 
the magistrature as a whole, at least some of its specialized organs, such as the 
juvenile courts—it would be normal to require, for certain categories of offi- 
cials or employees, a university education appropriate to the level of their 
responsibilities. For this reason, the teaching of criminology will not be directed 
solely towards highly specialized research but will aim at giving the students a 
complete academic training in this science. This should help to bring about a 
considerable improvement in the quality of the services provided by staff 
working in the criminological field. 
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We now come to the third purpose of the teaching of criminology, which 
is the establishment of a centre of reflection and research to shed useful light 
on the working of the policy adopted in the matter of crime. There is no need 
to emphasize the inadequacy—not to say the scarcity—of our knowledge 
about the most elementary facts, on which current practices are, however, 
based. Let us take two examples only. In the first place, absolutely nothing 
is known of the intimidatory effect of penal judgement (and, consequently, 
of its deterrent effect). Judges all over the world pronounce sentence without 
really knowing what effect their sentences will have on the criminals. We 
also know nothing of the motives by which the judge is actuated in the matter 
of punishment. What leads him to award the minimum or the maximum 


penalties provided by the law? Our second example relates to the effects of 


short-term imprisonment. Some people consider that this has a strong deterrent 
effect, while others are of the opinion that it promotes relapse into crime. 
Neither of these hypotheses has been proved scientifically, and their respective 
supporters, convinced of the soundness of their views, sometimes work without 
much co-ordination. 

Research in this discipline should be completely independent, even if, 
as is often the case, it bears directly on the operation of a given public or 
private service. As happens with the other social sciences, powerful interests 
are involved in the orientation of criminological research. The policy of the 
Ministry of Justice is subject to the fluctuations of the electoral situation. It 
is therefore advisable that the independence of research workers should be 
protected against any attempt at limitation, whether on the part of the public 
authorities or of private donors of funds. Consequently, it is for the university 
to channel and centralize criminological research in its various branches, and 
to undertake, on its own account and using its own resources, certain studies 
which have no immediate practical repercussions, such as, for instance, compa- 
rative studies of the development of penitentiary systems and of penal laws, 
research on the role of socio-cultural factors in the incrimination of certain 
types of behaviour, or research on the changes which affect the motivation of 
repression or rehabilitation. 

Clearly, then, the area of study covered by criminology is vast and the 
teaching of this subject involves a great many tasks. In the programme ini- 
tiated by the University of Montreal an endeavour is made to take account of 
the requirements referred to above. The following is a broad outline of this 
programme. 


Aim. The pressing needs that are apparent in regard to the study and treatment 
of delinquents and criminals have led the Faculty of Social Sciences of the 
University of Montreal to institute, from September 1960, a master of arts 
degree in criminology. Founded on the basic sciences such as sociology, 
psychology, law, medicine, psychiatry and penology, and having as its purpose 
the study of the causes and preventive treatment of crime, the teaching of 
criminology and penology will constitute the first objective of the course for 
this degree. It will be designed to provide a university training not only for 
research workers wishing to study criminality but also for all those who—as 
therapeutists, administrators or police officers, for instance—occupy respon- 
sible posts in public or private services. 


Eligibility. The course for the master of arts degree in criminology is open 
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to holders of the Social Science Faculty’s bachelor of science degree or of 
an equivalent degree. Holders of a university diploma conferred by a faculty 
or institute of law, medicine, psychology or social work may also apply for 
admission. 


Contents of the course. The course comprises 180 hours’ teaching on subjects 
preparatory to the study of criminology and 380 hours’ teaching on crimino- 
logy proper. The preparatory subjects, the teaching of which serves to supple- 
ment the students’ basic training, include sociology, psycho-biology, criminal 
law and research methods in the social sciences. The criminology course bears 
on the psychological, psychiatric and sociological characteristics of criminal 
behaviour and is supplemented by lectures on the history of crimirology. 
Detailed teaching is given on penology and on the various penal systems in 
force in Canada and elsewhere. Special attention is devoted to the preventive 
treatment—individual and social—of crime, and to methods of treating 
juvenile and adult delinquents. There are lectures on forensic medicine and 
psychology, ‘criminalistics’ and deontological problems in criminology, to 
round off the students’ training. 

In short, the object of the first year’s training is to provide an understanding 
of criminal behaviour from the psycho-pathological, socio-cultural and legal 
standpoints. The second year is concerned with clinical criminology. The 
different therapeutic methods—individual and collective—used in the appro- 
priate institutions or applied to delinquents on probation will be dealt with 
in detail and students will specialize in the application of one of them. Parti- 
cular attention will be given to the training of staff for the services responsible 
for probation, the importance of which is bound to increase considerably in 
the future. 


Practical work. In addition to the theoretical teaching they receive, students will 
undergo a period of practical instruction and will write a thesis. The practical 
work will be carried out, according to the branch in which the students are 
specializing, in clinics, rehabilitation centres, police services or penal institu- 
tions. This work will bear on the three main sectors of criminological practice: 
juvenile delinquents, adult criminals in prison and adult criminals on pro- 
bation. 

At the end of their second year of studies, students will be required to write 
a thesis based on empiric and original research in the sphere of criminology 
and penology. 


Duration of studies. The studies for the master of arts degree in criminology 
last for two academic years. To obtain this degree, the student must attend 
30 lectures; he must also write the thesis and do the practical work prescribed. 
In some cases, the studies may be spread over a period of more than two 
academic years. 


Openings. As the study of criminology is a specialized study supplementary to 
the training already received in another discipline, graduates in criminology 
will normally find openings in fields related to their basic training, for instance, 
in medicine, law, psychology, administration, penology, police, social welfare. 

It would be interesting to appraise the results of this initiative in the near 
future and to compare them with the results achieved by other institutions 
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recently established for the realization of similar aims. The fact that this 
new institution in Montreal has been warmly welcomed by the Canadian 
authorities and the general public promises well for its future development. 


THE ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER L’AFRICA 


16 Via Ulisse Aldrovandi, Rome 


The Italian Institute for Africa, which was founded in 1906, acts as a ‘National Centre 
for documentation and information on African studies in Italy; observation, studies, 
research and collaboration aimed at the promotion of an adequate knowledge of the 
life, problems and evolution of the African continent; and for the development and 
consolidation of Italo-African economic and cultural relations and ties of friendship 
and co-operation, within the framework of governmental action and in line with 
the activities of such institutes, associations and academies as pursue similar aims’ 
(Article 1 of Law No. 154 of 15 March 1956). 

The Italian Institute for Africa is a public institution and its Governing Board, which 
is elected by the General Assembly of members, remains in office for a period of three 
years. The board, which consists of a chairman, two vice-chairmen and 18 members, 
is chosen from leading figures in parliament, constitutional bodies, universities and 
national economic circles. 

The board also has a number of ex-officio members appointed to represent various 
departments and associations. 

The Italian Institute for Africa has set up a number of specialized committees to 
help further a knowledge of the African continent. Their members are drawn from 
the country’s cultural and economic circles. The following committees have been 
established: Economic Committee; Scientific and Cultural Committee; Ethno- 
graphical and Linguistic Committee; Committee for Eurafrica. 

The institute’s activities are directed by a General Secretariat. 


Planning Department. This department is responsible for the execution of the work, for 
co-ordinating scientific, educational and information activities, and for organizing 
lectures, study meetings and congresses, as well as relations and exchanges with other 
similar institutions. In October 1958, the Italian Institute for Africa arranged the 
first international Conference of Institutes of African Studies and, in April 1959, the 
second World Congress of Negro Writers and Artists. 

The Planning Department is also responsible for the following institutions and 
activities: 

(a) Cultural courses approved by the Ministry of Education. 

These courses are organized in the main towns of Italy under the supervision of 
the regional and provincial sections of the Italian Institute for Africa. They are attended 
by some 6,000 students every year. 

Since the 1957/58 school year, these courses have included not only language classes 
but also specialized courses of African studies (general and economic geography, 
African ethnography and history, Italy’s work in Africa and an outline of African 
politics); and special courses for prospective emigrants to tropical and sub-tropical 
countries. These latter courses are more highly specialized and deal particularly with 
emigrants’ rights and Italian emigration to Africa, the climatology and hygiene of hot 
countries, education and educational assistance in the African countries and the 
geography of Africa. 

The various texts published in connexion with these two series of courses are brought 
up to date every year. 

(b) The institute’s library. The library of the Italian Institute for Africa contains some 
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40,000 volumes and also has a large collection of journals, periodicals and official and 
academic documents. There are smaller librairies at some of the institute’s regional 
sections. 

(c) Economic Department. This department was set up in 1957 in order to foster and 
intensify trade and Italy’s economic and financial participation in the life of Africa. 
To this end the Economic Department engages in a number of different activities. 
For example: it undertakes market surveys and the preparation of monographs on the 
African countries, particular attention being given to the economic and commercial 
aspects; it arranges meetings between members of the governments and African and 
Italian experts; it organizes conferences and meetings to study Italy’s economic relations 
with the African countries (it is worth recalling that, since 1957, the institute has 
organized at each Levant Fair in Bari a ‘meeting on the economic and commercial 
relations between Italy and the Continent of Africa’, in which the official delegations 
of many African countries take part) ; it sends missions of economic experts and techni- 
cians to the African countries. In December 1958, one such mission visited Liberia, 
Ghana and Nigeria and, in 1959, another one went to Guinea, the Ivory Coast, Sierra 
Leone and Senegal. 

(d) Publications. Quite apart from the books and other documents connected with 
the cultural courses, the institute publishes a series of historical and political studies 
of Africa which includes works of great scientific value. It also issues, for young people, 
some popular-type publications. 

In 1958, the institute brought out the first African Commercial Guide, AFRITAL (in 
Italian, French, English and Arabic) which gives details of 3,000 African companies 
and of 1,200 Italian firms which are particularly interested in Africa. Some details 
of existing customs and currency laws and regulations are also given in the guide. 


The institute’s periodicals. The institute publishes two periodicals: La Voce dell’ Africa (The 
Voice of Africa), a fortnightly informative publication for members of the institute 
and Italian communities in Africa; and Africa, a two-monthly review of studies and 
documentation. 


Museum. The institute’s museum contains a very fine collection of works of art from 
the territories formerly administered by Italy. It also contains extensive documentary 
evidence of the part played by Italians in the discovery and opening up of the African 
continent. A further step forward will be made shortly when the museum presents 
material relating to all the States and territories of Africa. 


Film centre. The centre collects, makes and gives showings of documentary films 
about Africa and takes part in film festivals, etc. 


Exhibitions and fairs. In connexion with various national and African events the institute 
arranges exhibitions and presents selected documentation. At its headquarters in Rome, 
it also puts on exhibitions devoted to African art and affairs. 


Tourist travel. The institute provides information for tourists and arranges trips to 
African countries. 


The institute’s regional sections. With a view to making its activities known, the institute 
has opened a large number of sections throughout Italy. The sections have their own 
offices in the charge of delegates who are responsible to headquarters. There are 
offices in Turin, Genoa, Milan, Bologna, Venice, Florence, Rome, Naples, Bari, 
Catania and Cagliari. 


Centres of African Culture. In addition, Centres of African Culture have been established 
at Catanzaro, Cosenza, Padua, Potenza, Reggio de Calabre and Viterbo. 


Corresponding offices in Africa. Corresponding offices have been set up in Africa and are 
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the institute’s source of information. There are offices in the following towns: Accra, 
Addis Ababa, Asmara, Cairo, Casablanca, Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg, 
Lagos, Leopoldville, Mogadishu Nairobi, Salisbury, Tangiers, Tripoli and Tunis. 


Other activities. (a) The institute is now building in Calabria, in the Piccola Sila area, 
a reception centre for African and Italian students, who will be able to stay there for 
rest and study amidst picturesque surroundings. Construction of this Italo-African 
Centre is already well advanced. 

(b) The Italo-African Centre in Rome which was opened recently will be used as 
a meeting place for African and Italian intellectuals and students. The centre’s secre- 
tariat will give assistance to African students holding Italian Government fellowships. 


THE CENTRE D’ETUDES DES RELATIONS 
INTERNATIONALES OF THE FONDATION NATIONALE 
DES SCIENCES POLITIQUES 


27, rue Saint Guillaume, Paris-7°. 


PURPOSE 


The scientific study of international relations is growing in importance abroad, partic- 
ularly in the Anglo-Saxon countries, through the efforts of large numbers of specialist 
centres with considerable resources at their disposal. France’s means in this field are 
more modest, but the Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques nevertheless managed 
to open a Centre d’Etudes des Relations Internationales in 1952; it started on a small 
scale, but since 1958, increased financial resources and, in particular, a grant from 
the Ford Foundation have enabled it to expand. 

The centre is a specialist research service of the Fondation and covers two fields 
international relations proper (foreign relations and policy of States, factors in the 
international system and in its evolution, and theory of international relations), and 
the comparative study of the political problems of contemporary foreign States. 

The purpose of the centre is to contribute to research and to the advancement of 
knowledge on these matters, to devise working tools for the use of its own research 
workers and those of other institutions, and, by means of publications, scientific 
meetings, etc., to communicate the results achieved. 


ORGANIZATION 


As a specialized service of a scientific institution affording it all necessary administrative 
and material facilities, the centre has had only to develop a very pliable structure, 
adapted exclusively to the requirements of the research work. It has no governing 
body other than the Administrative Council of the Fondation itself, with Professor 
Pierre Renouvin as its president, and the council delegates the actual management 
of the centre and its work to its two directors, Jean Baptiste Duroselle and Jean Meyriat, 
acting under the supervision of the administrator of the Fondation. 

The majority of the centre’s research workers are organized in sections or working 
parties with spheres of competence delimited on geographical lines. Each group is 
responsible for conducting research on the political evolution of a particular region 
or country and its relations with the rest of the world. The research sections have the 
additional task of compiling systematic dossiers of bibliographical or other information 
on their respective countries or regions, to be available as background material for 
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later research, This is not required of the working parties, as their membership is 
usually less permanent; they accordingly confine themselves to research. 

At present the sections are the following: United States of America, Western Europe, 
Mediterranean Europe, North Africa, Africa South of the Sahara, USSR-China. In 
addition, there are working parties on South-East Asia, the Middle East, the theory 
of international relations, and ideological factors in contemporary international rela- 
tions. The fact that most of the members of the last two working parties also belong 
concurrently to other working parties or sections encourages exchanges of views 
and information between them on certain aspects of the problems they are investigating. 

Further, the whole research staff meets together at regular intervals (in principle, 
twice a month), to exchange information, examine any common problems which may 
have arisen and discuss the planning and execution of the centre’s major programme. 


PERSONNEL 


The personnel of the centre consists mainly of full-time research workers, paid as such 
by the Fondation and engaged by it. A proportion of them are university professors 
on the staff of higher or secondary education establishments and seconded by them 
to the Fondation. 

This group comprises four research directors or leaders, three senior research 
workers and twelve research assistants. One of the directors is a university professor 
(Mr. J. B. Duroselle) and the other three are agrégés of the Université de France. 

The other group consists of graduates (having a research doctorate, a diploma of 
higher education, an arts degree, or a diploma of the Institute of Political Studies, etc.) 
and several of them already have publications to their credit. Incidentally, the training 
of the research assistants and their advancement to the higher research grade is among 
the priority purposes of the centre. 

The centre has the help of research workers who also belong to other services in the 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques and work only part-time on the centre’s 
research projects. This category currently includes one of the two directors, three 
research leaders and two assistants. 

Finally, a number of distinguished scientists not on the staff of the Fondation, includ- 
ing some university professors, co-operate with the centre, notably as directors of 
research sections or working parties. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The work of the centre has already yielded material for several published volumes, 
most of which have appeared in the Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Poli- 
tiques series. Some of these have been presented as reviews of research, for example, 
Administration et Politique en Allemagne Occidentale (1954), and Relations Internationales 
de l’Allemagne Occidentale (1956), Alfred Grosser, editor; Relations Germano-Soviétiques 
de 1933 @ 1939 (1954), and Frontiéres Européennes de l URSS de 1917 @ 1941 (1957), 
J. B. Duroselle, editor; and La Calabre: une Région Sous-développée de Europe Méditer- 


ranéenne (1960), Jean Meyriat, editor. 


Of the monographs two dealing with countries of Eastern Europe were published 
in the Cahiers series: La Yougoslavie Socialiste, by C. Bobrowski (1956), and Collectivisa- 
tion de V’Agriculture: URSS, Chine, Démocraties Populaires, by Charles Bouvier (1958). 
Two others have been published in Armand Colin’s Sciences Politiques series: La Démo- 
cratie de Bonn, by A. Grosser (1958) (a considerably expanded German translation 
has already been published and an American edition, still further expanded, is in 
preparation), and La Politique Extérieure des Etats-Unis de Wilson a& Roosevelt by 


J. B. Duroselle (1960). 


Briefer and less exhaustive studies appear in a booklet series under the general title 
of Recherches. No. 1, by Stuart R. Schram and Francoise Guillaume, is entitled Commu- 
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nisme et Nationalisme dans les Pays Sous-développés, Quelques Variations Régionales (May 
1960) and No. 2, by Jean Meynaud, is called La Pression des Groupes Internationaux, 
Esquisse d’un Cadre de Recherche (October 1960). 

Other research has provided the material for articles in various journals. In 
particular, the Revue Frangaise de Science Politique has, since 1955, been publishing quar- 
terly progress reports on recent research on a particular foreign State or international 
problem, on rather the same lines as the ‘Bulletins Historiques’ of the Revue Historique. 

A digest of documentary material, La Conduite des Affaires Etrangéres en France, 
assembled by Francois Le Roy, was published in November 1959 and a bi-monthly 
chronicle of political events affecting Africa South of the Sahara has been appearing 
since the beginning of 1960. 


WORK IN HAND 


Since 1959, the centre has been devoting a considerable share of its energies to the 
study of a subject of exceptional importance for the understanding of contemporary 
world politics, namely, the whole group of problems raised by the emancipation (polit- 
ical, psychological, economic, etc.) of new States hitherto under the rule or super- 
vision, de facto or de jure of stronger or older powers. In this programme of research, 
to be spread over several years, the first stage concluded with the holding of a sym- 
posium at the end of November 1960, where the behaviour of the new States and the 
reasons for it were discussed. Sixteen reports on the various facets of this subject were 


prepared for discussion at the symposium and will be published in due course, some of 


them as articles in reviews but the bulk arranged to form a combined volume. 

The second stage is to concentrate on studying how the longer established States 
such as the United States of America, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, France and 
her Common Market partners, react to the phenomenon of the emancipation of new 
States. Reports on the general aspects of the question will be drafted for the purposes 
of a symposium to be held in due course and, in addition, the centre’s sections and 
research workers will contribute to this study by conducting research on particular 
items, the results of which will be published in various forms. 

Other publications to be issued will communicate the results of research marginal 
to or independent of the major programme. Thus the publications list for 1961 will 
include: Les Origines du Plan Schuman, a study by Pierre Gerbet; La Politique Extérieure 
de la IV® République, an analysis by Alfred Grosser and Jean Meyriat; and Histoire des 


Relations Franco-Soviétiques de 1917-1941, by Stuart R. Schram and his colleagues of 


the USSR section. Other works now in preparation are La Pensée de Mao Tse-tung; La 
Guerre et les Sociétés Politiques Contemporaines ; and Le Gouvernement de l’ Espagne Franquiste. 

The Recherches series is to publish the results of an inquiry conducted by the Medi- 
terranean Europe Section on Migrations Saisonniéres de Travailleurs Agricoles Espagnoles 
en France; an analytical study on Réactions Internationales a l’Explosion de la Bombe Ato- 
mique Frangaise ; studies of Idéologies Politiques Africaines, etc. 

Other longer-term research work deals in particular with France’s relations with a 
number of its partners—the United States, Italy, etc. 


THE INSTITUTE OF CRIMINOLOGY 
OF THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


On 5 December 1956, the Board of the Faculty of Law of the Hebrew University 
decided, in principle, to set up an Institute of Criminology. The board appointed a 
special committee to consult with representatives of various ministries and of other 
faculties and departments of the university, and to present a set of proposals concerning 
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the possibilities of establishing such an institute. In February 1957, at the request of 
the government, Professor I. Drapkin, an expert of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration in the field of ‘criminological services’, came to Israel to 
participate in the deliberations of the special committee. 

As a result of lengthy discussions with the government’s representatives a report 
was presented on the need for an Institute of Criminology attached to the Faculty of 
Law of the Hebrew University. 

The authorities of the Hebrew University decided upon its establishment and the 
institute was opened at the beginning of the academic year 1960-61. 

The two main objectives of the institute are teaching and research, which are both 
of such urgency and importance that they are being pursued simultaneously in accord- 
ance with the theoretical and practical purposes of the institute. 


The course. An extensive and intensive course of two years, leading to an appropriate 
diploma awarded to successful students after their final examinations. 


Requirements for admission. Candidates for admission will be considered only among: 
(a) holders of a bachelor degree from the Hebrew University or holders of degrees 
from other national or foreign institutions for higher learning, equivalent in standard 
to the bachelor degree of the Hebrew University; (b) graduates of the faculties of law 
or medicine of the Hebrew or other universities; (c) graduates of national or foreign 
schools of social work, provided their degree is equivalent at least to a bachelor degree 
of the Hebrew University; and (d) a restricted number of high officials of the govern- 
ment, selected among those officially proposed by the different ministries. 

The candidates wi!l be selected by an Admission Committee appointed by the 
Faculty of Law. Particular consideration will be given to the academic background, 
age, knowledge of languages and experience in criminological and related subjects of 
applicants. Candidates must present a curriculum vitae and attend a personal interview 
with the members of the Admission Committee. Those having been admitted will be 
notified after the closing date of registration. 


Tuition fees. The tuition fees of the course will be, for the first year, those required by 
the Hebrew University for regular students during the academic year 1960-61, and 
for the second year only 50 per cent of those required for regular students in the aca- 
demic year 1961/62. 


Curriculum. The curriculum of the course has been planned as an education unit and 
students are expected to take the full programme as outlined. Nevertheless a maximum 
degree of individualization has been provided for through different types of courses, 
seminars, visit to institutions, research projects, bibliographical discussions, etc. 

The programme has been so arranged that the first year provides foundation courses 
in the fields of basic knowledge, such as law, sociology, statistics, psychology, psychi- 
atry, forensic medicine, etc. During the second year the more specialized subjects of the 
profession are studied: criminology, juvenile delinquency, penology, penal philosophy, 
social pathology, criminal statistics, forensic psychoatry, scientific police, etc. 

There will be two types of subjects: (a) compulsory for all the students (except for 
those that have already passed them, prior to their admission to the course); and (b) 
optional, depending on the choice of the individual student. 

During the two years of the course and also during their summer vacations, the 
students will have the opportunity to visit institutions, to attend bibliographical dis- 
cussions and special seminars, to participate in research projects, etc. These activities 
will be organized in due course and directed by members of the teaching staff of the 
institute, particularly those dealing with matters connected with the courts, the police, 
the prisons, medico-legal and psychiatric institutions, the probation service, etc. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 


UNITED NATIONS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 16 June 1959 to 15 June 
1960. 1960, vii + 103 pp., $1.50. Suppl. no. 1. (A/4390.) 

[Ej. Org.]? A general summary of the work of the United Nations and all its organs. 

Ina special pamphlet, the Secretary-General sets out his personal views on the devel- 

opment of the United Nations role, which is no longer merely to permit negotiation, 

but consists increasingly in ensuring security. [Jntroduction to the Annual Report of the 

Secretary-General, 1960, ii + 8 pp., $0.35 (A/4390/ADD.1).] 


Report of the Economic and Social Council, 1 August 1959 to 5 August 1960. 1960, xiii + 91 pp., 
$1.50. (A/4415.) 

[Ej. Org.] The proceedings and debates of the Council during the period under consid- 

eration, with regard to the economic, social and humanitarian work of the United 

Nations, the Specialized Agencies and other international organizations. The report 

indirectly provides an overall survey of such activities. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1953. Vol. II. 1960, 271 pp., $3. (A/CN.4 
SER.A/1953/ADD. 1.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] This volume contains a number of reports on the law of the high 
seas and territorial waters, treaty law and probiems of nationality, including stateless- 
ness. 
The yearbook also contains a list of documents relating to the work of the fifth ses- 
sion of the International Law Commission, together with a report on the proceedings 
of that session. 


Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1954. Vol. II. 1960, iii + 174 pp., $2. 
(A/CN.4/SER.A/1954/ADD. 1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Documents of the Commission’s sixth session, including the report of 

the Commission to the General Assembly. These documents deal with the law of the 

sea, nationality and statelessness, and include a draft code directed against breaches 

of the peace and security of mankind. 





. Generally speaking, no mention is made of publications and documents issued more or less automatically— 
regular administrative reports, proceedings of meetings, etc. Free translations have been made of the titles of 
certain publications and documents for which the English title could not be secured in time. The titles thus 
translated are indicated by an asterisk (*) in the margin. 

2. For explanation of abbreviations, see pages 339-40. 


~ 
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Yearbook of the International Law Commission, 1959. Vol. II. 1960, iii + 124 pp., $1.50. 
(A/cN.4/SER.A/1959/ADD. 1.) 

(Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Documents of the eleventh session, including the report of the Com- 

mission to the General Assembly. These documents deal with the responsibility of 

States, treaty law and consular relations and immunities. 


Second United Nations Conference on the Law of the Sea. 1960, xxxii + 176 pp., $2.50. 
(A/conF.19/8.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Summary records of plenary meetings and index of documents 

concerning the work of the first conference. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


Constitutions, electoral laws and other legal instruments relating to poliiical rights of women. 
July 1960, 53 pp. (A/4407.) 

[{Ej. Dp. Pr. Sc.] The state of legislation on these rights, at 25 June 1960, in various 

countries. Tables showing States which have taken special legal measures in this con- 

nexion. Reservations made with regard to the Convention on Political Rights of 

Women, and a critical examination of those reservations. 


CRIMINOLOGY 


Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders. 
June 1960, 42 pp. (A/coNnF.17/12.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Bl.] The prevention of forms of criminality resulting from rapid social 

changes, in particular those which accompany economic progress in less developed 

countries. Resources at present available to investigators in this field. The need to 

strengthen these resources so that the adoption of rational methods of prevention may 

be made easier. 


Special police department for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 1960, 71 pp. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Historical survey and current trends in the work of the International 
Criminal Police Organization in this connexion. Notable results in various countries. 
This report, published in Paris, was submitted to the second Congress on the Preven- 
tion of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, in London, August 1960. 


REFUGEES 


Report of the UN High Commissioner for Refugees. 1960, iii + 35 pp., $0.50. Suppl. No. 11. 
(A/4378/REV.1.] 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org. St.] Work of the Office of the High Commissioner in 1959. Inter- 

national protection, repatriation and resettlement. Programmes proposed. Annexed 

are numerous statistics and the report of the Executive Committee of the High Com- 

missioner’s programme on its third session. 


Annual report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 

Refugees in the Near East. 1 July 1959 to 30 June 1960. 1960, 38 pp., $0.50. (A/4478.) 
A restatement of the principles followed in the agency’s activities. Account of its work 
during the period under review. Budget for 1961 and programme of activities up to 
1963. 


Progress report on UNHCR programmes for 1959 and 1960 and on the former UNREF pro- 
gramme, as of 30 June 1960. September 1960, ii + 50 pp. (A/Ac.g6/82.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, submitted by the Higher Commissioner, reviews the general 

results of the programmes implemented over the past two years. One chapter is devoted 

to each country with refugee problems. 
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Resettlement within the context of World Refugee Year. September 1960, 23 pp., including 
annexes. (A/Ac/.96/88.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Note prepared by the High Commissioner in collaboration with the 

Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, giving information about 

results achieved through the special efforts undertaken during World Refugee Year 

with reference to the resettlement of refugees (including the handicapped). 


Chinese refugees in Hong Kong. Summary of recent developments. October 1960, 23 pp. (A/Ac. 
96/100.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Scale of recent population movements from China. Measures taken by the 

Hong Kong Government, in co-operation with various institutions, to solve the prob- 

lems which the colony has to face as the result of this influx. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


Report on the mental health of refugees and in particular of special cases in Austria, Germany, 
Greece and Italy. September 1960, ii + 14 pp. (A/ac.g6/84.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Report submitted to the High Commissioner by Dr. H. Strotzka. 

The first part contains observations on the concept of mental health and its significance 

in the case of refugees. The second part describes the actual mental health situation 

of refugees in various countries, and indicates the progress achieved. 


TRUST TERRITORIES AND NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report of the Trusteeship Council. 7 August 1959 to 30 June 1960. 1960, vi + 170 pp., 
$2. Suppl. no. 4. (A/4404.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] Examination of petitions; analysis of progress made by various 

trust territories towards self-government or independence. A general survey, with a 

monograph on each territory. 


Participation of the non-self-governing territories in the work of the United Nations and of the 
Specialized Agencies. September 1960, 21 pp. (A/4472.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The present state of the problem of direct participation by non-self- 

governing territories in the work of the Specialized Agencies, the Regional Economic 

Commissions and the Committee on Information from Non-self-governing Territories. 


Offers by Member States of stuly and training facilities for inhabitants of non-self-governing 
territories (under resolution 845(I1X) of 22 November 1954). September 1960, 19 pp., 
including annex. (A/4473.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This report supplements the information submitted to previous ses- 

sions of the General Assembly. It reviews the problems arising in connexion with the 

award of study grants offered by Member States in accordance with resolution 845(IX), 

indicates progress achieved, and gives a list of grants offered to students from non-self- 

governing territories under national and regional programmes. A statistical annex is 
appended. 


Special Committee of Six on Transmission of Information (non-self-governing territories). Replies 
of governments indicating their views on the principles which should guide Members in deter- 
mining whether or not an obligation exists to transmit the information called for in Article 73 (e) 
of the Charter of the United Nations. July 1960, 60 pp. (A/Ac.100/1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Contains replies from the following countries: Brazil, Bulgaria, Byelo- 

russia, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, France, Ghana, Guatemala, Guinea, 

Iran, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, Pakistan, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Ukraine, 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom, Yugoslavia. 

An annex, published in August 1960 (App. 1, 6 pp.), contains replies from Cambodia, 

Iceland and Venezuela. 
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Special Committee of Six on Transmission of Information (non-self-governing territories). The 
appiication of Chapter XI and the obligation of members to transmit information under Article 
73(e) of the United Nations Charter. August 1960, 46 pp. (A/Ac.100/2.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] Brief account of the discussions and debates which have taken place 

during the last 15 years in the General Assembly and its commissions, on the interpre- 

tation of Chapter XI of the Charter. The report falls into three parts: the first deals 
with the drafting of Chapter XI in San Francisco; the second with the development of 

the question between 1946 and 1955, and the third with the period from 1956 to 1960. 

The main lines of the discussion are sketched in, and the decisions taken by the General 

Assembly are noted. 

In order to give a more precise idea of the opinions expressed by the representatives 
of Member States, and of their context, the Secretariat has at the same time published 
two annexes containing excerpts from these opinions and from certain special legal 
studies (ADD.I, 41 pp., and ApD.2, 25 pp.) 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


Report of the Committee on South-West Africa. 1960, iv + 68 pp., $0.75. (A/4464.) 

{Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] This report, drawn up in pursuance of various resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly, examines, on the basis of the questionnaire adopted in 1926 
by the Permanent Mandates Commission of the League of Nations, available infor- 
mation and documentation on South-West Africa. The first part deals with the state 
of the negotiations with the Union of South Africa and reviews the petitions and 
communications received on the subject of South-West Africa. The second part contains 
data indicative of the state of tension in that territory: the Windhoek troubles, the 
situation in Ovamboland, military measures, etc. It also deals with the question of the 
arbitrary distribution of relief intended for the alleviation of the effects of drought, 
and with problems arising out of the distribution and transfer of land, the freedom of 
movement of the labour force, housing conditions and the development of primary, 
secondary and higher education. 


KOREA 


Report of the United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of Korea. 1960, 
v-+ 16 pp., $0.35. (A/4466 and app.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Context of the reunification problem since the change of government in the 

Republic of Korea. The difficult economic situation of the country. Need for financia 

assistance from abroad, despite a slight increase in exports. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Report on the sixteenth session of the Commission on Human Rights, 29 February-18 March 1960. 
1960, 33 pp., $0.50. Suppl. no. 8. (E/3335; E/CN.4/804.) 

[Ej. Pr.] United Nations action for the protection of human rights. Resolutions adopted 

during the session concerning advisory services in the field of human rights, national 

advisory committees on human rights, the study of discrimination in connexion with 

freedom of religion and religious practices, and seminars on techniques for the preven- 

tion of discrimination and on the practical protection of minorities. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Technical assistance. August 1960, 40 pp. (E/3419.) 
[Dp. Ej. Pr. Org.] This report of the Technical Assistance Committee examines and 


compares the national procedures for preparing programmes and deals with questions 
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concerning the supply of executive, managerial and administrative personnel, and with 
local costs. 


NEW SOURCES OF ENERGY 


United Nations Conference on New Sources of Energy. July 1960, 20 pp., including annex, 
(E/3371/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The purpose of this addendum was to inform the Economic and Social 
Council of the results of three preliminary meetings of specialists on solar energy, wind 
power and geothermic energy. It points out achievements in these three fields which 
have already led to certain commercial or semi-commercial practical applications, 
considers the possibilities of further progress, and reviews the technical and other 
factors hampering such progress. 


ECONOMIC FORECASTING 


Evaluation of long-term economic projections. Replies from members and intergovernmental organi- 
zations to the questionnaire on long-term economic projections. July 1960. (E/3379/ADD.5, 
26 pp.; E/3379/ADD.6, 5 pp.) 

[Dp. Pr. Sc. St.] These two papers contain replies from India, Norway, Poland and 

Spain and from the Council for Mutual Economic Aid. The Journal has already drawn 

attention to other documents in the same series, presenting the results of an inquiry 

into the way in which different countries and a number of organizations prepare and 
utilize long-term projections. 


WHEAT 


United Nations Wheat Conference, 1958-1959. 1960, v + 42 pp., $0.75. (E/CONF.30/8.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report gives a summary of the proceedings of the United Nations 
Wheat Conference, held in Geneva from 28 October to 6 November 1958, then in 
London from 11 to 21 November 1958, and again in Geneva from 26 January 
to 10 March 1959. The main subject of study concerned international measures to be 
taken to meet existing or potential difficulties in connexion with wheat. 


WATER RESOURCES, RIVER VALLEY PROJECTS 


Water Resources Development Centre. First biennial report. 1960, 19 pp., $0.35. (E/3319.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] The establishment and functions of the centre; the progress of projects; 
recommendations concerning future work. Annexed is a general table of the work 
undertaken by the competent bodies of the United Nations in the field considered. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Fourth International Conference on Water 
Resources Development (Colombo, 5-13 December 1960). Organization for planning, construc- 
tion and operation of river valley projects. August 1960, 80 pp. (E/CN.11/WRD/CONF.4/L.1.) 

[Pr. Dp. Ej.] Information concerning the experiments made by various countries in 

this field: Australia, Burma, Ceylon, France, India, Indonesia, Japan, Malaya, Phi- 

lippines, Thailand and the United States of America. Conclusions to be drawn for 

Asia and the Far East in general. 


Programme of work and priorities for the Bureau of Flood Control and Water Resources Development. 
October 1960, 14 pp. (E/cN.11/WRD/CONF.4/L.2.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Note prepared by the Secretariat for the Colombo Conference (see pre- 

ceding document). Information on current studies and projects. 


STATISTICS 


Report on the eleventh session of the Statistical Commission, 20 April to 5 May 1960. 1960, 23 pp.; 
$0.35. Suppl. no. 12. (£/3375; E/cN.3/282.) 
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* [Ej. Pr. Org.] Consideration of the different aspects of United Nations work in the 
) field of statistics: international statistics, industrial surveys, wholesale commodity price 
statistics and foreign trade statistics, national accounting, social and demographic 
statistics, training of statisticians. 
| Report of the Conference of Asian Statisticians, third session, to the Economic Commission for 
™ Asia and the Far East, seventeenth session. May 1960, 50 pp. (£/ON.11/531; E/CN.11/ 
ad ASTAT/CONF.3/2.) 
ch) [Dp. Ej. St. Pr. Bl.] The main questions dealt with during the third session concerned 
= industrial statistics and the statistical study of development programmes and plans in 
- the countries of the region. The report contains observations on proposals concerning 
the world programme of basic industrial surveys for 1963, together with a summary 
of the discussions on the world population and agriculture census, meetings on sampling 
methods, and programmes for the training of statisticians, and lastly, an outline of the 
work to be undertaken in the future. 
ti= 
5» BUILDING COSTS IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
id A study on building costs in the countries of Asia and the Far East. August and October 1960, 
mn g2 and 104 pp. (£/cn.11/1&NR/HBWP.6/L.2 and £/cN.11/1&NR/HBWP.6/L.2/ADD.1.) 
ry [Dp. Ej. Pr.] This analysis of building costs should enable housing specialists to reduce 
id costs in their respective countries. It includes indexes of building costs, the theoretical 
percentage cost of manpower, together with a brief survey of the advantages of long- 
' term planning and rationalization. 
.) ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 
ns Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Committee on Industry and Natural Resources. 
in Summary records, twelfth session (28 January to 5 February 1960) of this committee (Bangkok, 
ry Thailand). July 1960, 133 pp. (£/on.11/1&NR/26; E/cn.11/1&NR/sR.121-128.) 
de [Org. Ej. Pr. Dp.] The agenda of this session included the following questions: industri- 
alization of the region; comparative study of plans for developing the machine-tool 
industry; problems and techniques in the mechanization of small enterprises. The 
document records the discussions on these and other questions, and gives an outline 
' of the programme for 1960 and 1961. 
; Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working Party on Economic Development and 
i Planning. The present status and problems of transport in countries of the ECAFE region. 
: August 1960, 25 pp. (E/cN.11/DPwP.6/L.3.) 
“ [Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] The report notes that Asia has made more rapid progress in the field 
“i of rail and road transport than any other part of the world. It sets out the problems to 
.) which this development gives rise, outlines the present state of transport facilities, 
i. and deals with the expansion of traffic, its structure, and the changes which have 
i. taken place since the second world war. 
i Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning. Choice of transport methods and investment criteria. August 1960, 41 pp. (E/CN. 
2 11/DPWP.6/L.5. ) 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Distribution of investment between different types of transport: 
is rail, road, waterways, coastal navigation, etc. The main emphasis is on the transport 
of goods. 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working Party on Economic Development and 
Planning: Financing of transport development. August 1960, 36 pp. (E/cN.11/DPwP.6/L.6.) 
, [Ej. Pr. Dp.] The first part of this report gives a short description of the general charac- 
teristics of investment in transport development and then considers the methods used 
for financing nationalized transport undértakings. The second part deals with the various 
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ways of financing the construction and maintenance of roads and waterways. The last 
part is concerned with the role that outside aid may play in this sphere. 








Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Working Party on Ec ic Development and 
Planning. Economic criteria for assessing transport projects. August 1960, 7 pp. (E/CN.11/ 
DPWP.6/L.7.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This paper shows how transport equipment projects may be assessed so as to 

justify them from the economic standpoint. 


EVALUATION AND UTILIZATION OF POPULATION CENSUS DATA IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Population ecology: studies of population distribution and density, measures of urbanization, and 
problems of urbanization. May 1960, 11 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.18.) 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] A seminar was held in Bombay, from 20 June to 8 July 1960, to examine, 
under the auspices of the United Nations, the problem of evaluating the significance 
of data derived from censuses and of using such data for the purposes of economic and 
social development in the countries of Asia and the Far East. This report deals more 
particularly with population distribution by regions, limited communities and types 
of families. It describes how this subject can be studied on the basis of census data, 
and gives a model table. The documents listed below were also submitted to the seminar. 


A brief survey of available information on the completeness and accuracy of results of recent population 
censuses in ECAFE countries. June 1960, 27 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.19.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Recent experiments in the region concerned. Overall picture and 

information classified by country: Ceylon, India, Japan, People’s Republic of China. 


Utilization of census data on the economically active population. June 1960, 34 pp. (E/cN.9/ 
CONF.2/L.20.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] The present state of data on the economically active population in 

Asia and the Far East. Utilization of these data in economic planning. Relation be- 

tween growth in active population and in the population as a whole. Information to be 

sought on these phenomena in future censuses. 


Internal migration: Use of census data to measure volume and characteristics of migrants, and 
reasons for moving. June 1960, 27 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.21.) 

[Ej. Pr. Bl. Sc.] This study first notes the increase of internal migration in Asia and the 

Far East, and considers the various methods of analysing such movements on the basis 

of census data. It includes a bibliography on methods of studying migration. 


Case studies of arrangements for evaluation and utilization of population census results. Report IV: 
Japan. 1960, iii + 23 pp. (E/cN.g/CONF.2/L.22; ST/SOA/SER.R/4.) 

[Ej. Pr.] This report considers sources of information on population, the evaluation of 

census data, and the utilization of population statistics in Japan. 


Case studies of arrangements for evaluation and utilization of population census results. Report V: 
Tran. 1960, iii + 17 pp. (E£/CN.Q/CONF.2/L.23; ST/SOA/SER.R/5.) 
[Ej. Pr.] Similar to the preceding document, but dealing with Iran. 


Demographic information and studies relevant to the formulation and implementation of family 


planning programmes. June 1960, 19 pp. (E/CN.g/CONF.2/L.24.) 
[Ej. Pr. Sc.] The role and significance of basic demographic information: problem of the 
publicizing of such information. 


CO-OPERATION IN CUSTOMS ADMINISTRATION IN ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The role of customs brokers and customs clearing agents in Asia and the Far East. August 1960, 
57 pp., plus five addenda. (£/cn.11/TRADE/CAWP.2/L.2.) 
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[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The status of customs brokers and customs clearing agents in the countries 
of this region. Measures which would make possible the rationalization of their work. 
Annexed are data on the legislation of various countries relating to these professions. 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Measures for co-operation among countries of 
the region in the field of customs administration. September 1960, 10 pp. (E/CN.11/TRADE/ 
CAWP.2/L.4.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Possibilities for agreements between groups of countries in this region, to permit 

the free circulation of persons and goods. Co-operation in the control of smuggling. 

Mutual assistance in administration. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY IN EUROPE 


Developments in Europe’s electric power supply industry during the post-war period. 1959, v + 
127 pp., including annexes. (E/ECE/367; E/ECE/EP/208.) 

[Dp. Ej. St.] The consumption and production of electric power. The construction of 

plant and equipment for the production and transport of this power. International 

movements and exchanges. Comparative data on the United States of America. 

Inventory of maximum potential resources in Europe and the United States of America. 


ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS IN EUROPE 


Statistics of road traffic accidents in Europe, 1958. May 1960, vi + 53 pp. (E/ECE/393; 
E/ECE/TRANS/516.) 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The statistics reproduced in this document are based on information 

provided by governments. Unless otherwise stated, they relate only to fatal accidents 

or those which caused injury. Special tables have been added to facilitate analysis of 

the statistics; they concern the size of road networks, the number of motor vehicles, and 

population (by age groups). 


CHILE 


Report by the Government of Chile on the situation in the south of the country and on the reconstruction 
programme in course of preparation. June 1960, 72 pp., including annexes. (E/cN.12/AC. 
46/2.) 

[Ej. Pr. St.] The situation resulting from the earthquakes which devastated the southern 

part of the country. Extent of the catastrophe. Economic importance of the devastated 

zone. Provisional estimate of damage. Reconstruction problems. Financing. Annexed 

is the Extraordinary Programme of Technical Assistance for 1960-62. 


The work of the United Nations in Chile. June 1960, 10 pp. (£/cN.12/Ac.46/3.) 
(Ej. Pr.] Activities undertaken in 1960, particularly those designed to provide aid to 
Chile for economic and social reconstruction after the recent disaster. 


PERU 


The industrial development of Peru. 1959, xxxvi + 323 pp., $4. (E/cN.12/493.) 

(Ej. Pr. St. Sc.] A study, carried out at the request of the Government of Peru, which 
reports on the state of industrial development in that country, indicates its prospects 
and contains a critical analysis, together with some practical suggestions. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL, NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The reports listed below all follow the same pattern. The administering 
authority provides data on the development of the territory concerned in 1958 or 
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1959, from the point of view of political, economic, social and cultural (notably educa- 

tional) institutions. The report on the Trust Territory of Somaliland under Italian 

administration is the last of its series, that territory having become independent in 1960. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Report of the Government of the United 
Kingdom for 1958. London, 1959, 386 pp. (1/1489.) 

Administration of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under United Kingdom administration. 
Report by the Government of the United Kingdom for 1958. London, 1959, 383 pp., £1. 
(T/1494.) 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Report of the Government of Italy for the 
year 1959. Rome, 1960, 375 pp. (T/1542.) 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Report of the Government of Belgium 
Sor the year 1958. Brussels, 1960, 272 pp. (T/1587.) 


SECRETARIAT 


WORK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Yearbook of the United Nations, 1959. 1960, 660 pp., $12.50. 
[Org. Ej. Pr.] This yearbook aims at providing annually a full and detailed picture 
of the work of the United Nations and the political, social, economic and cultural 
effects of its activities. The volume reviewed deals with 1959. 


Everyman’s United Nations. 1959, 607 pp., $3.50. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] A new and revised edition of the United Nations handbook, this con- 
venient work describes all the activities and all the organs of the United Nations, 
from their origins up to the end of 1958. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Legislative texts and treaty provisions concerning the legal status, privileges and immunities of 
international organizations. 1960, xvi + 392 pp., $5.50. (ST/LEG/SER.B/10.) 

[Ej. Dp. Sc. Pr.] This volume contains national legislative texts and treaty provisions 

concerning either international organizations in general or the United Nations in 

particular. A further volume is to contain material relating specifically to the Specialized 

Agencies and certain other international intergovernmental organizations. 


International tax agreements. Vol. IX, Texts. 1960, loose-leaf. $1. Suppl. no. 1. (st/EcA/ 
SER.C/Q/SUPPL. I.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] This volume is the ninth in the collection of International Tax Agreements, 
which constitutes a sequel to the six volumes of the Collection of International Agreements 
and Internal Legal Provisions for the Prevention of Double Taxation and Fiscal Evasion, published 
between 1928 and 1936 by the League of Nations. It contains the texts of general 
agreements at present in force concerning income-tax and capital levies, taxation of 
airline profits, estate duties and donations. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Progress of the non-self-governing territories under the Charter. Vol. 5, Territorial surveys. 1960, 
vi + 476 pp., $5.50. (sT/TRI/SER.A/15/VOL.5.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.) Summary of the latest information received by the Secretary-General 

from responsible governments. The information is presented in the form of surveys 

of the political, social, economic and cultural development of the various non-self- 

governing territories over the latest period considered. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance. Project handbook. Vol. 11, Asia and the Far East. 
June 1960, 764 pp. (TAB/2/REV.2.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] A preliminary account of projects being implemented in May 1960 

or due for launching before the end of 1960 in Asia and the Far East. Description of 

the projects. The aim of this handbook is to facilitate co-ordination between the United 

Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance and various other technical 

assistance programmes, 


BUILDING, TOWN PLANNING 


Regional planning: housing, building and planning. Nos. 12 and 13. 1959, iv + 220 pp. 
$2.50. (stT/SOA/sER.c/12 and 13.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This volume contains the results of a seminar held in Tokyo from 28 July 
to 8 August 1958, together with a number of articles by regional planning specialists 
in housing and town planning. It deals with the demographic, social, economic and 
technical aspects of such planning and describes the trends to be observed in this 
connexion in Africa, Asia; America, Europe and Australia. Special studies on Puerto 
Rico and Israel. 


SOCIAL SERVICES 


Report of the Asia and the Far East Conference on Organization and Administration of Social 
Services. 1960, iv + 41 pp. (sT/TAO/SER.C/45.) 

{Ej. Pr. Dp.] Summary of the work of the conference held in New Delhi from 16 to 

28 November 1959: factors affecting the development of social services programmes; 

aims and content of national social services programmes; organization of social services 

in collaboration with the authorities; training of senior staff; finance. 


PUBLIC ECONOMY 


Public industrial management in Asia and the Far East. 1960, iv + 138 pp., $1.50. (st/ 
TAO/M/15.) 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] This volume contains a selection from the material prepared for a United 

Nations seminar held in New Delhi in December 1959: management of public indus- 

tries; evaluation of management; development of public industrial undertakings in 

Burma; public industrial undertakings in India; structure and operation of such 

industries in Indonesia, Japan, Korea, the Philippines and Thailand. 


STATISTICS AND CENSUSES 


Statisti.ul notes: statistical papers. 15 July 1960, 48 pp. Series B, no. 24. (stT/sTAT/SER.B/24.) 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] These ‘statistical notes’ are semi-periodical publications of the United 
Nations Organization and contain information for specialists. This issue contains a 
report on the eleventh session of the Statistical Commission of the United Nations 
(April 1960), together with concise information on the statistical work of the Regional 
Economic Commissions, the Specialized Agencies, technical assistance services and 
the national statistical offices of various countries. 


Report of the Regional Census Training Centre for Asia and the Far East (Tokyo, 1958). 1960, 
31 pp., $0.50. (ss/sTAT/SER.M/32.) 

(Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] The course described was held in Tokyo, from 1 September to 13 De- 

cember 1958, as part of the preparations for the world census in 1960 and was intended 

for specialists preparing to carry out this census in Asia and the Far East. More than 

50 participants from 17 countries attended the course, and many professors and, 

experts lent their assistance. In addition to classes and lectures, the programme included 
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field exercises (collection and analysis of data, etc.). The report here reviewed gives 
a brief account of the course as a whole, describes its proceedings, and gives a list of 
participants. 


Demographic Yearbook 1959. 1960, ix + 719 pp., $10. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] This, the eleventh edition of the Demographic Yearbook of the United 
Nations, comprises, like its predecessors, a special study followed by the usual tables 
on the population situation of various countries, considered from a wide variety of 
points of view. The special study for the year in question concerns natality statistics 
(development of the birth-rate during the last 10 years in different countries; extent, 
causes and effects). 


Patterns of industrial growth, 1938-1958. 1960, viii + 472 pp. Bilingual text: English 
and French. (st/sTAT/SER.P/1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Bl.] A collection of statistics on industrial growth in various countries 
over the past 20 years. Changes which have occurred in the nature and level of indus- 
trial activity. Analyses by sectors: extractive industries, manufacturing, building and 
public works, the gas and electricity industries. Presentation by countries. Estimates 
for the world as a whole. Classification of countries by region and by degree of indus- 
trialization. National surveys. The tables are preceded by a general commentary 
and are accompanied by notes. 


Yearbook of national accounts statistics, 1959. 1960, xxiv + 284 pp. $3.50. 

[Sc. Bl. Dp. St.] This yearbook contains statistics on gross national product, national 
income and other items in national accounts. The new edition provides detailed data 
on 78 countries and global approximations for a further 10 countries. It includes 
comparative international tables, together with a series of chapters, each devoted to a 
particular country or territory. The concepts employed are defined and commented 
upon, and there are notes on sources. The data relate to the years 1952-58. 


Bibliography of inquiries and selected statistical series, industrial and distributive units. 7 June 
1960, 64 pp. (st/sTAT/6.) 

[Pr.] A list of censuses and other general statistical studies carried out in various coun- 

tries in recent years with regard to industrial and commercial enterprises. Information 

is given about what the censuses and statistics cover, together with a list of relevant 

publications. The bibliography covers the whole world. 


International recommendations in basic industrial statistics. 1960, iii + 57 pp., $0.75. (st/ 
STAT/SER.M/17/REV.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] A general guide to standards recommended in this field by international 

organizations. The frequency, extent and periodicity of basic industrial surveys. Their 

content. Presentation technique. Definition. Model tables. 


International recommendations on the 1963 world programme of basic industrial statistics. 1960, 
43 pp., $0.75 (sT/STAT/SER.M/REV.1/ADD.1.) 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] The United Nations has decided to invite the various countries to carry 

out a basic industrial survey in 1963. This document sets out the principles of the 

project and reproduces the technical recommendations formulated for the guidance of 

those who are to carry it out (data to be collected, method of collection and treatment). 


TECHNIQUE OF INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS 


In: co-operation with the Inter-American Statistical Institute and the Government 
of Chile, the United Nations sponsored a seminar on industrial statistics for Latin 
America (Santiago, Chile, 10 to 28 October 1960). The following are some of the 
documents prepares for that occasion. They may be regarded as brief handbooks 
for specialists. pea Aa. Tad . 
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Classification schemes and tables for publishing industrial statistics. August 1960, 33 pp. 
(st/sTat/CONF.3/L.3.) 

[Pr.] In a statistical survey of industry and industrial activity it is necessary, from the 

outset, to have a precise classification scheme and an exact plan for the tables to be 

drawn up. This document shows how such a scheme and plan may be prepared. 


The design of questionnaires. August 1960, 31 pp., including annex. (st/sTAT/CONF.8/L.4.) 
[Pr.] Definition of the objectives of statistical surveys in industry. Techniques to be 
used in the preparation of a questionnaire whereby those objectives can be attained. 
Specimen. 


Ways of gathering industrial statistics, including the use of sampling. August 1960, 18 pp. 
(st/STAT/CONF.8/L.5.) 

[Pr.] Collection of data. Various possible methods: utilization of various administrative 

registers, industrial censuses, sampling. Principles and techniques of the various pro- 

cesses. 


Methods for locating and enumerating industrial units and the industrial directory. August 1960, 
24 pp. (st/sTAT/CONF.8/L.6.) 
[Pr.] Procedure for selecting the undertakings to form the subject of the study. 


Compiling index numbers of industrial production and other indicators. August 1960, 21 pp. 
(st/sTAT/CONF.8/L.7.) 

[Pr.] Index numbers are often more useful than absolute figures. This document speci- 

fies the nature of the index numbers to be considered in industrial statistics, and out- 

lines the method of collecting the data necessary for compiling such index numbers. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION? 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1961 


International Labour Conference, forty-fifth session, 1961. Reduction of hours of work. Report. 
1960, 60 pp., $0.60. 

[Org. Ej. Pr.] The proposed text of a draft recommendation based on the conclusions 

adopted by the conference at its forty-fourth session, with extracts from the report 

of a commission and a brief account of the discussions to which the draft has already 

given rise in the conference. 


International Labour Conference, forty-fifth session, 1961. Workers’ housing. Report. 1960, 


53 pp-, $0.60. 
[Org. Ej. Pr.] Similar to the foregoing, but relating to a draft recommendation on 


workers’ housing. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


An inter-American seminar on relations between employers and workers was held 
in Montevideo from 3 to 12 November 1960. The following studies formed part of 
the documentation prepared for this meeting: 


1. ILO publications are normally issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. ~ 
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The part played by legislation and collective bargaining in determining working conditions and 
settling labour disputes. 1960, 60 pp. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Advantages and disadvantages of these two methods, from the point 

of view of social harmony. Brief general considerations, followed by analyses of the 

case of Latin America. Comparisons with North America. 


Dismissal and lay-off procedures and job security. 1960, 50 pp. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Main procedures governing termination of employment in various 
regions of Latin America. Comparisons with North America. 


Measures which can be taken within undertakings to promote good relations between management 
and staff. 1960, 43 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] Principles of a policy of good relations between employers and workers. The 

two elements directly concerned: staff management and representatives of the workers. 

Main practical problems to be solved: recruitment, communications, promotion, 

psychological training of inspectors. 


The contributions of universities and research and training institutions to the improvement of labour 
management relations. 1960, 15 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] Brief survey of the development of research and training institutions in the 

United States of America, Canada and Latin America. Detailed consideration of 

the problems arising in this field in Latin America. 


CO-OPERATION 


The co-operative movement and the protection of the consumer, by M. Bonow. 1960, 14 pp. 
(Ej. Pr.] This article shows how joint action could be taken by the co-operative move- 
ment and the public authorities for the better protection of the consumer. 


INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION 


Industrialism and industrial man, by Clark Kerr, Fr. H. Harrison, John T. Dunlop, 
Ch. Myers. 1960, 15 pp. 

{Ej. Pr.] The four authors of this article first describe the characteristics of industrial 

civilization and then analyse the different processes leading to such civilization and 

examine the types of ‘élite’ which, according to circumstances, may take charge of the 

industrialization process. In conclusion, they formulate a number of hypotheses con- 

cerning the form that industrial society will ultimately take. 


THE DRIFT FROM THE LAND 


Why labour leaves the land: a comparative study. 1960, 229 pp., $ 2. 

{Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This study is intended to furnish replies to the following questions: 
Why does rural manpower abandon agriculture for other branches of activity? What 
are the resultant problems? What programmes of action have been adopted to solve 
them? It contains a number of national surveys, draws comparisons between different 
countries, and sketches in the appropriate economic and social policy (special measures 
and overall plans). 


SAMPLE SURVEYS 


The current Labour Force Sample Survey in Egypt, by Professor Abdel Moneim El Shafei. 
1960, 18 pp. 

{Ej. Pr.] Since 1957, one of the objects of statisticians in the service of the Government 

of the United Arab Republic has been gradually to assess the size of the labour force in 

relation to the number of persons of an age to work and capable of doing so, and to 

the total population of Egypt. This article gives a summary of the first results obtained 

through sampling. It describes the method and principal concepts used, 
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MANPOWER PLANNING 


Manpower planning in Australia, by J. E. Isaac. 1960, 29 pp. 

(Eg. Pr.] Mr. J. E. Isaac sets out the arrangements which have made manpower 
planning possible, despite certain difficulties arising out of the federal structure of 
the country. He defines the characteristics of this policy and the functions of the Federal 
Employment Service, deals with the question of immigration, and mentions the pro- 
cesses by which, in Australia, economic information essential for the preparation 
of a manpower policy is collected. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


First regional conference for Africa, 1960. Report of the Director-General. 1960, 90 pp., $0.75. 
[Ej. Pr.] The first chapter of this report discusses economic expansion in Africa during 
recent years. It brings out the increasing diversity of economic and social structures 
resulting from such expansion. The second chapter examines more closely the employ- 
ment structures emerging from this economic growth. The third chapter deals with 
workers’ education, and the fourth draws attention to the main problems to be solved 
in the sphere with which ILO is concerned. 


First regional conference for Africa, 1960. Vocational and technical training. 1960, 70 pp. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The report first sets out the fundamental problems faced by the countries 
and territories of Africa in connexion with the training of workers, and then describes 
the main aspects of such training at present in that region of the world: In conclusion, 
it indicates the extent to which ILO has been and will be able to contribute to the 
development of such training. 


First regional conference for Africa, 1960. Relations between employers and workers. 1960, 135 pp- 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Relations between employers and workers are considered in terms of: 
(a) freedom of association; (b) joint consultations; (c) collective bargaining. The study 
comprises four chapters. The first describes some of the general factors in the employ- 
ment situation in Africa which influence relations between employers and workers 
in the three respects mentioned above. The second describes the legislative and insti- 
tutional background to these relations. The third and fourth chapters analyse some of the 
major problems arising out of the special conditions at present existing in Africa. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


System of remuneration in the coal mines of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, by 
V. Zatsepilin. 1960, 11 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] The author shows how the Ukrainian coal-mining industry has gradually 

modified its system of remuneration since 1957, and sets out the administrative and 

technical innovations, together with the improvements in labour organization, implicit 

in this reform. 


Voluntary labour arbitration in the USA, by P. M. Herzog and Morris Stone. 1960, 26 pp. 
[Ej. Pr.] The authors describe the different systems of arbitration at present in force 
and consider the future of this institution, with special reference to its extension into 
new fields of professional relations, such as the negotiation of agreements. 


Living and working conditions of women in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, by 
N. Tatarinova and E. Korshenova. 1960, 17 pp. 

[Ej. Pr.] A brief account of the ways in which the USSR has solved the problems 

arising out of the recognition, in principle, of complete equality between the sexes 

with regard to education, technical and vocational training, working conditions and 

social security. 
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FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


THE PROBLEM OF HUNGER 


Population and food supply, by Arnold Toynbee. 1959, 20 pp. 

[Ej.] This pamphlet reproduces the text of the McDougall Memorial Lecture delivered 
by Professor Toynbee at a plenary meeting of the tenth conference of FAO, on 2 No- 
vember 1959. It stresses the dangers created by the present combination of population 
growth, instability of world food resources, and progress in nuclear weapons. Mankind 
must find new solutions if it is to survive. 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Farmers today. 1959, 77 pp-, $2. 

{Ej. Pr. St.] This report considers the following phenomena: state and prospects of 
agricultural production (including forestry and fisheries) ; state of reserves; volume and 
trend of trade in agricultural products; production and consumption costs; agricultural 
policies and plans. The emphasis is on the underdeveloped countries. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY AND THE RATIONALIZATION OF AGRICULTURE 


National action projects, a selection. 1960, 160 pp. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Against the background of the campaign against hunger, this work 
is designed to assist underdeveloped countries in defining their agricultural projects 
as part of their development programmes. It should also assist the governments and 
peoples of more advanced countries to determine what additional assistance they may 


be able to afford in those activities. 


An inquiry into the problems of agricultural price stabilization and support policies. 1960, 234 pp., 
$2.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This volume contains two reports by experts, dated December 1956 
and April 1959, which are, to a large extent, complementary. The former makes a 
general classification of the main systems of price and income support in agriculture, 
analyses their effects on productivity, consumption and international trade in agri- 
cultural products, and concludes with the formulation of some practical suggestions. 
The second report deals with agricultural price stabilization and support policies in 
the less developed countries, particularly those of Asia and the Far East, and Latin 


America. 


National grain policies. Suppl. no. 2. 1960, 113 pp. $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This volume contains an account of developments, the objectives 
sought and the methods employed (marketing, price support, rationalization of pro- 
duction, etc.) in the following countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Peru, Poland, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, United States of America. 


National dairy policies in advanced countries. 1960, 68 pp., $1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This study deals with developments in the post-war period up to 
the beginning of 1959: structure of the dairy industry, national dairy policies (objectives 
and methods), economic repercussions of these policies, evaluation. 


Methods of farm management investigations. 1959, 228 pp., $2. 

{Ej. Pr. Bl.] Nature of farm management investigations: overall examination of 
farming, accounting and financial management, economic analysis of farming, 
study of costs and incidence of speculation, marginal analysis of input-output, agri- 
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cultural planning, production programme, simplification of labour, estimate of the 
cost of machines and the rational utilization of machinery. 


FERTILIZERS 


An annual review on fertilizers: world production, consumption and trade. 1959, 140 pp., $1.50. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, which reproduces data supplied by governments and 
estimates made by FAO to fill in certain gaps, covers the six-year period 1953-54 to 
1958-59 (the figures for 1958-59 should be regarded as provisional). It describes the 
changes in world production of commercial fertilizers in general, and goes on to study 
the changes which have occurred in the production of nitrate, phosphate and potassium 
fertilizers. It also includes tables on consumption and trade. 


DICTIONARY 


Multilingual vocabulary of soil science. 1960, 428 pp., $4.50. 

[Pr.] The terms included in this vocabulary are grouped according to subject. In 
each group, concepts are numbered and followed by definitions in nine languages: 
Dutch, English, French, German, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swedish. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 


HEALTH LEGISLATION 


International digest of health legislation. Vol. II, no. 3, 1960, 170 pp., $2.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp. St. Bl.] This digest is devoted to legislation on the prophylactic 
treatment of endemic goitre by iodine (health and medical measures provided for by 
regulations, control of the iodization of salt, packing and labelling of iodized salt, 
international aid). 


STUDIES OF VARIOUS DISEASES 


Cholera, by R. Pollitzer. 1960, 1,065 pp., $20. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St. Dp. Bl.] This volume is intended to assist public health services in 
their efforts to control cholera in endemic zones, and in protective action against any 
possible outbreak of that disease in countries at present free of it. It contains an histo- 
rical account of this disease, and deals with its incidence throughout the world, its 
medical aspects, and general protective measures. 


Expert committee on rabies, fourth report. 1960, 28 pp., $0.30. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc.] Further knowledge acquired in the treatment of rabies since the 
publication of the previous report. 


Expert committee on poliomyelitis, third report. 1960, 53 pp., $0.60. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc.] Problems arising in connexion with the use of live-virus vaccines 
in the treatment of poliomyelitis. 


Tuberculosis. Bulletin of the WHO. Vol. 23, no. 4-5, 1960, 271 pp., $4. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Sc. St. Bl.] This issue is devoted to tuberculosis. The first six articles 
assess the hopes raised for social medicine by the discovery of active medicaments, 
particularly isoniazid. The remaining articles deal with more specialized subjects. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 13, no. 9, 1960, 89 pp., $2. 
[Ej.Pr.St. Dp.] Current data on population movement (birth-rate, general death-rate, 
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child and infant mortality rates), from February 1959 to February 1960. Special 
studies on the maternity death-rate and fatal complications arising out of pregnancy, 
child-birth and after-effects of confinement, from 1950 to 1958, and on malignant skin 
tumours, from 1921 to 1958. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF EDUCATION 


La démocratisation de l’enseignement. Annotated bibliographies prépared for the Inter- 
national Association of Universities. Published by the International Committee for 
Social Sciences Documentation. Vol. I: Europe occidentale et Etats-Unis, by Professor 
Henri Janne (Belgium). 1960, 145 pp. 

[Sc. Dp. Bl.] This ‘trend report’ lists, with brief summaries, a large number of studies 

on the democratization of education. The subject is considered from various points 

of view: the principle of equality in education, development of theories and research 
work, measures taken to adapt educational organization and syllabuses to the require- 
ments of the progress of democracy, social origin of students and schoolchildren, 
education and social mobility, ability and environment, demand and openings, plan- 
ning, educational policy. The volume comprises 11 chapters, the first of which reviews 
general international studies. Each of the succeeding chapters deals with a particular 
country or region: the United States of America, Great Britain, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Netherlands, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia. 


La démocratisation de l’enseignement. Annotated bibliographies prepared for the Inter- 
national Association of Universities. Published by the International Committee 
for Social Sciences Documentation. Vol. II: Pays socialistes, by Professor Bogdan 
Suchodolski (Poland). 1960, 40 pp. 

[Sc. Dp. Bl.] This report complements the preceding report, but in a rather different 

form. It comprises five chapters dealing with the USSR and the people’s democracies. 

Each chapter consists of a very detailed exposition, followed by selected references. 

The first chapter concerns the general aspects of the problem as it arises in the USSR 

and the people’s democracies. The second relates to the results achieved (general 

development of education, percentage of workers’ children among students). The third 
and fourth chapters deal with the methods by which these results have been obtained 

(reforms in organization, grants, alteration of educational methods and syllabuses, 

etc.). The fifth chapter introduces works devoted to the future prospects of the educa- 

tional system under consideration. 


SOCIOLOGY AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN ASIA 


Report of the regional seminar on social research and problems of rural life in South-East Asia 
(Saigon, 18 to 26 March 1960). 27 August 1960, 15 pp. (UNESCO/ss/31.) 
[Org.] The seminar was attended by 50 experts and a large number of observers from 
different parts of Asia, and from Australia, the United States of America and France. 
Thirty reports were submitted. This document gives a brief general survey of the work 
of the seminar and of the content of the reports (the role of sociological and psycho- 
logical research in rural development programmes; practical applications in a rural 
environment, with special reference to the work of agricultural instructors; the state 
of social research and teaching in South-East Asia). Following the conclusions a list 


of participants is given. 
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RACISM 


Le racisme devant la science. 1960, 544 pp., $4.25. 

[Sc. Ej. Org. Bl.] Since 1950, Unesco has been collecting a large amount of scientific 
material on the various phenomena bearing on the problem of race, the aim being 
to counter, by objective truth, the distorted data which keep racism alive. This publi- 
cation contains the results of this work. Some of the chapters in it have already been 
published as preliminary brochures, while others are published here for the first time. 
The contents of the book are: Les mythes raciaux (Racial myths), by Juan Comas; Race 
et société (Race and society), by Kenneth Little; Le peuple de la Terre Promise (The 
Jewish people), by Harry L. Shapiro; Race et civilisation (Race and civilization), by 
Michel Leiris; Race et histoire (Race and history), by Claude Lévi-Strauss; Race et bio- 
logie (Race and biology), by L. C. Dunn; Les différences raciales et leur signification (The 
significance of racial differences), by G. M. Morant; Les mélanges de races (Race mix- 
ture), by Harry L. Shapiro; L’origine des préjugés (The roots of prejudice), by Arnold 
M. Rose; Race et psychologie (Race and psychology), by Otto Klineberg; Relations 
raciales et santé mentale (Race relations and mental health), by Marie Johoda. There is 
an appendix giving a short account of Unesco’s work to combat racial prejudice, as a 
fundamentally irrational system of thought directly opposed to all that constitutes the 
mission of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. (A somewhat shorter 
English edition of this work was published in 1956, under the title The race question in 
modern science.) 


EDUCATION 


The use of publications for schools in increasing the mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western 

cultural values. 21 October 1960, 17 pp. (UNESCO/ED/176.) 
[Pr. Ej.] Report of a seminar held in Wellington, New Zealand, from 1 to 19 February 
1960, which was attended by 31 educators from 25 countries and territories, mostly 
those of Asia and the Pacific region. The seminar discussed practical ways of using 
publications for schools to increasé mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cul- 
tural values. The report states the problem, examines its technical aspects, puts forward 
practical proposals, summarizes the seminar’s proceedings, and gives a list of par- 
ticipants. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


Aspects juridiques du commerce avec les pays d’économié planifiée (Legal aspects of trade with 
countries with a planned economy). International Association of Legal Science. 
Published with financial assistance from Unesco. Paris, Librairie Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 1960, 291 pp. 

[Sc. Bl.] An account of a meeting held in Rome, from 24 February to 1 March 1958, 

between 21 jurists from 12 countries of Eastern and Western Europe (and the 

United States of America). A general scientific survey of the problem, by Professor 

H. J. Berman (U. S. A.), is followed by 10 individual reports by jurists, prepared 

for the Rome meeting: the most-favoured-nation standard, settlement of differences, 

commercial treaties, legal organization of currency control, international trade, etc. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


Bl. = Contains an extensive bibliography. 

Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by région). 

Ej. = Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 

Org. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 


organization concerned. 
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Pr. = Supplies useful factual informations for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 

St. = Contains statistics. 

Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 

The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 

not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 

in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bergue, Jacques. Les Arabes d’hier a demain. Paris, Editions du Seuil, 286 pp. 
The Arab world whose features Mr. Berque sets out to define comprises, 
with the exception of the Maghribi, ‘all those who claim or feel themselves 
to be Arabs’—in other words, the peoples of the Middle East, from Egypt to 
Iraq. The analysis begins with a description of the Arab’s psycho-sociological 
background, as conditioned by the intrusion of the West. The ‘reawakening’ 
caused by this intrusion for several generations past is nevertheless meeting 
with deep-seated resistance, which finds outward expression in the struggle 
between two rival trends: the gadfm, whose aim is to preserve for as long as 
possible the traditional ways of life and thought of Islam, and the jadfd, which 
seeks a responsible place for the Arab community in the contemporary world, 
but without loss of its individuality. This permanent opposition gives rise 
to mental confusion and hesitation between ‘the three dimensions of Arab 
life’: an ‘introverted nostalgia’, for a glorious past; a ‘faith in the future’, 
which it is hoped, will provide the Arabs with the historical equivalent of that 
past; and finally, a sense of the uncertainty of the present and of the harshness 
of the daily struggle; all of which, being both cause and effect, lead to a ‘revolt 
against others and against oneself’. 

The author examines this ‘self-pursuit’ in relation to the different aspects 
of the life of Arab societies. Taking first the economic aspect, he explains how, 
confronted with economics and basic economic concepts the Arabs are seized 
with a fear of hazardous undertakings, which is reflected in their suspicion of 
any long-term operation involving risk; hence the need for planning, because 
there is hesitation in investing capital in development projects which will 
immobilize it for a long time. This fear of hazardous undertakings is, however, 
offset by a general desire to produce the manufactured article personally—if 
possible in great quantities—and to express production in terms of statistics. 
The conquest of nature by industrialization satisfies alike a demand for justice 
and a desire for material improvement; moreover, it represents both the hope 
of the Arab peoples and the goal of their leaders; at the same time, it takes 
the place of a doctrine. 

Mr. Berque next considers social structures, dealing first with the collective 
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aspect: the disintegration of the traditional urban and rural frameworks, 
partially counterbalanced by attempts, as yet tentative, at reconstruction 
(trade unions, co-operatives, communes) ; certain social promotions are taking 
place: in particular, the peasantry is gaining power through the medium of the 
junior and middle-grade officials and military personnel emerging from its 
ranks. Trade union and labour movements are then touched upon briefly. The 
author next deals with the individual aspect, and first analyses the problem 
of relationships between men and women; Moslem society is defined as 
masculine, the woman taking no part in social activity; hence her efforts to 
assert her individuality, but the author believes that it will take several 
generations to solve this problem. 

The study of social structures leads to an examination of the means of com- 
munication between members of society, i.e., language and the arts. The 
secularization of the Arabic language is due to several factors: as a result of 
political servitude, the language has become a means of resistance against 
colonial dominations and is thus involved with the temporal; it must also 
meet the ever increasing need of the Moslem masses for information; further- 
more, it must incorporate the specialized vocabularies of different technologies 
and, at the same time, strive to recuperate the treasures of folklore which are 
sometimes extraneous to Islam; all this explains the attempts to create an 
artifact, halfway between the classical language of the Koran and the dialects 
of the people. In the visual arts, as in literature, there is further opposition 
between realism—direct and immediately communicable art, related to 
awareness of the mechanism of the subject—and symbolism. In music, tentative 
efforts are being made either to revive oriental and folklore themes with the 
aid of Western techniques, or to ‘orientalize’ Western music. 

The author then passes on to the political aspect of the life of Arab societies; 
without going into details, he distinguishes the lines of force which govern 
its evolution. What is particularly striking is the absence of structures, but 
this is partly counterbalanced by a universal desire for Arab unity (despite 
the pressure of local particularism and foreign intervention). These State 
systems, undergoing modernization and directed outward, are inevitably 
subject to political readjustments, often of a brutal nature, i.e., disturbances, 
revolutions, etc. Quite frequently, such disturbances are caused by the change 
of objectives resulting from newly acquired independence—well-tried methods 
of action and current programmes then becoming incapable of solving the 
new problems. These sometimes painful readjustments do not occur without 
bitterness and a defiant attitude towards the former colonial power; the 
present generation rejects every aspect, even contructive, of colonialism and 
decries Western ethics in order to affirm its own specificity—hence a national- 
ism which appears extremist. The author then dwells briefly on revolutionary 
ideas in the Arab world, and concludes his book with an examination of the 
relations likely to be established in future between Arabs and the Western 
world. 


Desai, A. R. Recent trends in Indian nationalism. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 
1960, xiv + 149 pp., 8.75 rupees. 

This slim volume is a sequel to an earlier book by the same author: Social 

background of Indian nationalism (1946). Here again, A. R. Desai adopts the 

method of historical materialism to evaluate the different social forces at 

work behind the development of Indian nationalism during the war and since 
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the country obtained its independence. In his opinion, it is the capitalist class 
that henceforth directs the Indian nationalist movement, and the new socio- 
historical forces which gave birth to national consciousness have been dom- 
inated by the interests of that class. In an age memorable for the collapse of 
world capitalism and the triumph of bureaucracy in the Communist countries, 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution in India cannot be successfully accom- 
plished either by the weak Indian bourgeoisie or by the Indian Communist 
party, which is accused of having acted disloyally during the struggle for 
national liberation. The author, who upholds social democracy and rationalist 
culture, claims that it is only by the socialization of all means of production 
that the present crisis in Indian society can be brought to an end, after 12 years 
of independence under the leadership of the Congress party. 

However, apart from these ideological deductions which form its central 
theme, the book sheds light on the present attitude of the Indian ruling classes 
towards economic problems, such as land reform, indigenous and foreign 
private enterprise, planning, different methods of industrialization, and so on. 
Political problems (absorption of the feudal states, the question of nationalities, 
foreign ‘pockets’, and foreign policy) are also reviewed but in far less detail. 
Finally, the author gives a brief sociological account of modern Indian society. 
His prejudices lead him to exaggerate, but his ideas, although he does not 
enlarge upon them enough, are original and stimulating. 


Gurvitcu, Georges (ed.) Traité de sociologie. Vol. 2. VI: ‘Problémes de 
sociologie politique’; VII-VIII: ‘Sociologie des ceuvres de civilisation (ses 
branches principales)’ ; [X:‘Problémes de psychologie collective et de psycho- 
logie sociale’; X: ‘Problémes du rapport entre sociétés dites archaiques et 
sociétés historiques’ (by G. Balandier, R. Bastide, F. Bourricaud, et al.), 
Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1960, iv + 467 pp. (Bibliothéque de 
sociologie contemporaine.) 

Appearing two years after the first, this second volume of the Traité de sociologie, 

edited by Georges Gurvitch, continues the inventory of problems arising in 

the context of certain ‘particular sociologies’. Whereas the first volume 
established the rules of sociological research and defined the concepts serving 
as a basis for the apprehension of reality, and then reviewed the questions 
involving social morphology and economic and industrial sociology, this latest 
work seeks to define the scope of a sociology of politics and the main branches 
of a sociology of the accomplishments of civilization; it also devotes con- 
siderable space to the psychological aspect of social phenomena, before identify- 
ing the types of relationship to be established between so-called ‘archaic’ and 
historical societies. It may thus be said that, taken as a whole, these two 
weighty volumes of the Traité help to bring into relief the close relationship 
between sociology and the other social sciences—economics, political science, 
social and cultural anthropology, etc.—and that they reply in part to some of 
the questions raised by a number of authors in the introductory chapters, where 
they confronted sociology with psychology, history and ethnology. Nowhere 
does the interpenetration of the many streams of a single investigation seem 
more necessary than in social science, with all its different branches, and the 
chief merit of this work, planned and edited by a sociologist, is probably to 
have accorded due space to specialists in non-sociological disciplines, among 
them Jean Lhomme, André Marchal and Maurice Duverger. 

The contents of this second volume are on the same lines as the first. The 
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chapters, which are allocated to different authors, are not intended to present 
the results of individual research, but merely to show how a given question 
has been studied in the past and how it is being approached at present; each 
chapter is followed by a bibliography of useful references. This arrangement 
is probably the best that could have been chosen, and indeed, it has already 
been adopted with success in other works of a similar type, such as the Handbook 
of social psychology, edited by G. Lindzey and published in Cambridge in 1954. 
Some might have preferred the contributions to each chapter to be more 
personal, and not confined to broad surveys, but it is dificult to avoid didactic 
statements in a treatise designed to provide information and to establish a 
starting point for students and research workers alike, whilst at the same time 
attracting the interest of a wider educated public. In many cases, however, 
the authors have allowed their personal views to colour what would otherwise 
have been dry statements, reduced to a literal rendering of the texts or to the 
history of various research projects. To give but one example, the chapter 
which Georges Gurvitch devotes to problems concerning the sociology of 
knowledge contains a broad historical and critical statement, followed by a 
systematic presentation of the author’s own notions of the tasks facing the new 
discipline. 

That the Traité de sociologie, by very reason of the variety of its contributors, 
is a useful, if not an indispensable, work at the present stage of sociological 
research, cannot fail to be recognized. What probably makes it most interesting 
is that it describes sociology not so much from the point of view of its nature 
as a discipline pure and simple as from that of the problems which it is required 
to solve. The division of the subject-matter may, in places, be thought arbitrary, 
this or that sector of research appearing to deserve greater prominence. Thus, 
political scientists will consider that political sociology cannot all be reduced 
to the study of systems of government parties and elections, and that space 
should be allowed, for example, for the sociology of international relations. 
These are merely marginal judgements, but, by expressing the views of those 
who are conducting their own research outside sociology, though not without 
its support, they help to define the nature of this Trazté: it is by no means just 
another handbook, but a tool for the research worker, which cannot fail to 
interest him whatever his special branch of the social sciences, 


Jaci, Urs. Die gesellschaftlichen Elite. Eine Studie zum problem der sozialen Macht 
(The social élite. A study of the problem of social power). Bern-Stuttgart, 
Paul Haupt, 1960, 163 pp., bibliog. (Berner Beitrage zur Soziologie, 3.) 

This study of the concept of élites, in which the author’s aim is to facilitate 

empirical research, is divided into two main parts: in the first, he reviews 

the principal theories concerning élites, and concludes with a classification 
of those theories; in the second, which is an essay in phenomenology, he 
expresses his own views on the subject. 

The study of élites begins with the questioning of the right of a minority 
to carry out the functions of government. For Machiavelli, typical relations 
exist between the governing and the governed; his research is therefore focused 
on the mechanism of power, the selection of rulers and the methods to be 
employed in order to remain in power. His work thus already reflects the two 
aspects of the concept of élites: the élite as defined by the relationships between 
tulers and ruled, and the élite consisting of all men of a certain value, con- 
sidered as a group. 
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Auguste Comte observes that, at each stage of history, there are a number of 
predominant values, upheld by a minority: this minority forms the élite. 

Mosca lays emphasis on the permanent and hereditary character of the 
élite. His arguments are much fuller of subtle distinctions than those of his pre- 
decessors: he sees the élite as a stratum, structured instead of monolithic. 

Other important theories are those of Robert Michels, a nostalgic democrat 
who regrets the interference of oligarchies in institutions, of Pareto, who sees 
the élite as a homogeneous unit, of Mannheim, who advocates the rule of the 
intelligentsia, and of Alfred Weber, who propounds the concept of a cultural 
élite. 

The relational and formal sociology of Georg Simmel has many points in 
common with the ideas of the modern American sociologists, who distinguish 
between the élite as a source of recruits on the one hand, and as an effective 
custodian of power on the other. The concept of the élite is thus widened, 
although C. Wright Mills still attempts to show the influence of a single 
unified élite. 


The static and institutionalized concept of the role of the élite put forward: 


by Moreno, Mead and Homans, does not hinder the study of real, dynamic 
and mobile power, held by an élite which, in this case, is formed in an entirely 
empirical fashion. Modern theories thus reflect two main trends: the first, 
which draws inspiration from the classical objective methods of research, 
defines the élite by its role or function in society; the second, which would 
require subjective methods of inquiry, defines the élite by a certain prestige 
enjoyed by its members. 

The theories thus fall into three groups: those defining the élite as a homo- 
geneous, privileged and permanent group (Machiavelli, Michels and Mills); 
the functional theories (Alfred Weber and Mannheim); and the theories based 
on social relations (Simmel, Max Weber and the American sociologists). 

It is this latter type of theory that U. Jaeggi takes as the point of reference 
for his own ideas. For him, the élite is dependent upon the overall structure 
of society. 

His research thus centres on the changing, fluid structure of power. Accord- 
ing to him, power would reside in a given stratum of society only if the real 
structure allowed both for the hierarchical levels of prestige and for the 
distinction between social classes and institutionalized authority. 

From these reflections, there emerges a criticism of the Marxist method 
(notions of ‘classes’), of the institutional method and of the method of the 
American sociologists which establishes various levels of prestige. Without 
wishing to reject any of these methods, the author shows their limitations and 
also blames those responsible for taking the results of their research for granted. 

Seeking to focus research on the actual structure of power, U. Jaeggi rejects 
the idea of an élite as a universal entity. The élite, in his opinion, is defined by 
the function which it effectively fulfils in a given global society, which must 
be discovered in each case. 

The author of this study destroys a number of accepted opinions, but at 
the same time draws some extremely useful distinctions—for example, between 
the possessor of authority, objectively defined, and the bearer of prestige, 
subjectively defined by the group of contemporaries concerned, which in the 
last analysis is found to hold the actual power. This latter ‘quasi-group’ is 
the one which he qualifies as the élite. 
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Norturop, F. S. C. Philosophical anthropology and practical politics. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1960, x + 384 pp. 
Professor F. S. C. Northrop seeks in this book to draw upon the resources of the 
natural and social sciences in order to constitute a philosophical anthropo- 
logy, and to apply the latter to politics and international law. He is fundamen- 
tally opposed to a concept of international law based on the idea of contracts 
between sovereign bodies, and to a concept of politics in terms of power 
politics. Arguing against this strictly legal and political ‘approach’, he advo- 
cates in the first chapter, a more intricate method, utilizing the different 
branches of the social sciences and taking into consideration the various 
peoples’ beliefs and customs, of which States and their laws are merely the 
expression. In the first part of the book, Professor Northrop enlarges upon 
this method and, in particular, describes a number of recent discoveries in 
different social science disciplines, which in his view, have important implica- 
tions for political philosophy. There is firstly the anthropological theme of 
implicit philosophy, contained in the beliefs of the illiterate peoples themselves, 


' and indispensable if their behaviour is to be understood and predicted; then 


there are two recent discoveries in neuro-physiology: the theory of McCulloch- 
Pitts on the neuro-physiological correlation of introspective memory and ideas 
and the cybernetic character of human nervous systems. In Chapter 5, the 
author examines the idea of nation, whilst in Chapters 6 and 7 he returns to 
the themes of the previous chapters, from which he draws conclusions concern- 
ing descriptive and evaluative methods of philosophical anthropology. The 
second part of the work contains a number of practical applications of these 
discoveries and methods: here the author studies, for instance, relations be- 
tween the United States of America and Asia, the problem of the modernization 
of underdeveloped countries, and the reasons for Soviet and Chinese successes. 
In the last part, more general in nature, he seeks, by logical analysis, to define 
the aims and ideals of all free people. The most general theme, which serves 
as both introduction and conclusion to the majority of these studies, is the 
existence of a living law or right, implicit in political societies, which makes 
it possible to transcend the legalist contractualism of sovereignties and power 
politics. 


Paauw, Douglas S. Financing economic development: the Indonesian case. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1960, xxxiv + 474 pp. 
This study falls within the context of the ‘Indonesian project’ carried out by 
the Centre for International Studies of the Massachussetts Institute of Techno- 
logy. 
In the introduction, Mr. Benjamin Higgins, director of the project, sets 
out to show that the financing of economic development in Indonesia calls 
at the same time for the solution of a complex of political and sociological 
problems. The economic problems themselves are the result of the combined 
effects of poverty and instability. The main problems are the regionalization 
of the economy, the concentration of exports, chronic budgetary deficits 
and inflation. Furthermore, a ‘technological dualism’ is to be observed in 
Indonesia. There are two distinct sectors in the country’s economy: the 
industrial, or capital sector, corresponding to the region of Java, and the 
labour or peasant agriculture sector, corresponding to the other islands. 
Mr. Paauw shows that, since the country gained its independence, there 


have been changes in the distribution of the national: income to these two 
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sectors, The capital sector has become less productive under the excessive 
burden of taxation, whilst the productivity of the labour sector has been 
stimulated. 

The five-year plan (1956-60), approved by parliament in 1959, has never 
been carried out, the government being too occupied with political problems, 
Up till now, political independence has not been followed by the progress 
anticipated. Agreement seems to have been reached, however, on a co-opera- 
tive ‘national’ economy and on a purely Indonesian democratic system. 

In examining the economic development required and the resultant finan- 
cial problems, Mr. Paauw analyses different sectors of this development, one 
by one. With regard to the demand for capital and the absorption capacity, 
he notes that three-quarters of the investments ought to be directed towards 
three sectors: transport and communications, power and irrigation, and 
industrialization; as for health, education and housing, they require planning 
on a Jonger term basis. 

Business undertakings and manpower depend primarily on racial and social 
factors. The bottle-neck is not due to a lack of equipment, but rather to a 
shortage of specialists and to the critical position of the government services. 
Since 1951, in the matter of finance, the central government has resorted to 
methods which for the most part are inflationary. The local authorities should 
mobilize unemployed manpower and local savings whilst also co-ordinating 
their activities with the central development plan. 

Indonesia has a great many financial intermediaries capable of mobilizing 
savings, but they are inefficient. There are several governmental finance 
institutions, as well as foreign banks. 

Moreover, the money market comprises a large unorganized sector, consisting 
of firms and individuals offering short-term credit. 

There is need for control of credit. An ordinance in 1955 and a decree in 
1957 have, for this purpose, given wide powers to the Indonesian Monetary 
Bureau. But the control exercised by this bureau is still at a very elementary 
stage. The promotion of savings is itself dependent upon social change and the 
extent to which the people trust the government. 

The Indonesian inland revenue system has not undergone any substantial 
changes since the country became independent. The central government is 
responsible for all taxation, but if it wishes to increase revenue from taxes 
it would do well to delegate part of its power to the local authorities. The 
resources of local communities (villages, districts, provinces and towns) should 
be used to carry out a national programme. A political decision is required 
to solve this problem of co-ordination, but it cannot perhaps be solved under 
the present form of government of the Republic of Indonesia. 

The five-year development plan has not enabled economic problems to 
be solved. Immediate action on a broad front is necessary, for delays have 
jeopardized the country’s political and social stability. 

The financing problem must be solved by legislation giving absolute control 
to the Central Bank, and by a reform of the taxation system, making it possible 
to increase receipts and giving responsibilities to the local authorities. 

The development of the Bureau for Foreign Investment, and the promul- 
gation of a law on such investment would help to reassure foreign investors. 

Foreign assistance—particularly from America—has a very important part 
to play in Indonesian economic development. This assistance should be far 
more substantial than it has been hitherto, Indonesia needs a constant supply 
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of consumer goods, foreign currency, and technicians. Lastly, private foreign 
investment might help to speed up economic progress—but confidence in the 
government has been undermined by its unwise moves in the sphere of foreign 
policy, and greater political and economic stability alone could attract foreign 
capital. 


Resisténcias a mundanga. Fatéres que impedem ou dificultam o desenvolvimento (Resis- 
tance to change. Factors impeding or obstructing development). Proceedings 
of the international seminar held in Rio de Janeiro in October 1959. Rio 
de Janeiro, Latin American center for Research in the Social Sciences, 1960, 
351 pp. (Publication No. 10.) 

Nearly sixty social scientists from some twenty American and European 

countries took part in the seminar on ‘resistance to change’, and discussed 

over forty reports. The main topic of the seminar was development in Latin 

America, with special reference to the obstacles standing in the way of such 

development. The seminar showed a tendency to substitute scientific reason- 

ing—that is, a sociology of national development—for an ideology of develop- 
ment. The introductory reports by J. Lambert (‘Obstacles to development 
arising out of the formation of a dualist society’) and J. Labbens (‘Social and 
cultural obstacles to economic development’) emphasize that the outstanding 
feature of the social structures of the less developed countries is not the absence 
of change, but the fact that those structures change at different rates, thus 
giving rise to incongruities and distortions, contradictions and resistance. 

Primitive areas or those changing less quickly become factors of resistance— 

a phenomenon proving particularly true in relations between men, institutions 

and values. The first factor impeding development is not the population factor 

(Leite de Vasconcelos), but rather the integration of indigenous peoples with 

‘primitive’ cultures (Métraux) in a different society. The antiquated and un- 

organized systems of landholding and of agricultural and farming techniques, 

and above all the existence of large, run-down landed estates (latifundio) 

(Accioly Borges, Michelena, Lynn Smith) are the main obstacles to the intro- 

duction of a capitalist agricultural system and, consequently, to industriali- 

zation. Institutions—army, bureaucracy, Church and State—are a further 
obstacle to development (Morgner, Vieira da Cunha, etc.). The classical, 
economic and institutional model of the traditional democracy of the advanced 
nations cannot at present be applied to countries in process of development. 

The reports of Professors Gino Germani, C. Wright Mills and Florestan Fer- 

nandes deal with the fourth factor impeding development—namely, attitudes 

and motivations, the study of which raises complicated methodological 
problems. 

Finally, Roberta Moreira and Héléne Brulé deal with education as an 
element of resistance to change, either because of the almost complete lack 
of instruction in rural areas, or because neither the social origins of the pupils 
recruited nor the actual content of education are appropriate to the require- 
ments of development. 


Sjoperc, G. The preindustrial city. Past and present. Glencoe, Ill., The Free 
Press, 1960, 353 pp. 

Technical progress appears to the author to be an essential criterion for 

distinguishing three stages in the development of societies. The ‘feudal’ 

society, which is midway between primitive society and industrial society, has 
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sufficiently advanced methods of cultivation to allow for the production of 
large surpluses of foodstuffs and the existence of a non-agricultural population; 
the phenomenon of urbanization thus becomes possible, and the ‘preindustrial’ 
city enters the scene. The author analyses the social and ecological structure of 
such a city, both in historical societies—from mediaeval Europe to traditional 
China—and in surviving non-industrial societies—in Asia, North Africa, and 
even in Southern Europe and Latin America. Thus, utilizing extremely varied 
data, and assuming from the outset that preindustrial cities, despite differences 
of time and space and the diversity of civilizations, are always similar in struc- 
ture, the author endeavours to single out their main features, in order to 
compare and contrast them with those of industrial cities. 

The author believes that it is possible in this way to define a certain type of 
demographic structure: preindustrial towns are generally small and, being 
the place of residence of the élite, are political, religious and economic centres, 

Similarly, preindustrial society is clearly distinguished from industrial 
society by a certain type of social stratification: there is a marked difference 
between the upper and lower classes, in customs, dress and language; social 
mobility is non-existent and there are certain social outcasts (slaves, untouch- 
ables, or racial minorities like the Jews of mediaeval Europe). Family structures 
appear astonishingly similar in all non-industrialized societies: the family is 
a large, closely-knit group and its members are inflexibly graded according to 
age and sex (the subordination of women to men is a typical characteristic, 
more pronounced in the town than in the country). 

Common elements are also to be observed in the field of economic activity, 
for instance, the importance of handicrafts, and the part played by corpora- 
tions in vocational training, market organization and price-fixing. 

As for political power, it is concentrated in the towns, and is everywhere 
denied to the illiterate masses. Only the élite, in fact, governs (even when power 
has all the appearances of democracy, as in Athens), and justifies this authority 
by referring to tradition or to absolute imperatives such as the ‘divine right 
of Kings’. 

Depending upon the civilization, religious standards and values show greater 
variety than the other aspects of social life. Nevertheless, certain characteristics 
of religious behaviour are typical of preindustrial societies: the influence o 
rites and religious ceremonies on daily life, and the importance of magical 
practices, and also the part (political and educational quite as much as reli- 
gious) played by the clergy and the rigid character of its hierarchy which 
reflects social distinctions. 

The predominance of oral communication, the small proportion of cultured 
people, the very nature of an educational system in which greater importance 
is attached to abstract thought than to practical knowledge, are all character- 
istic of the ‘preindustrial’ stage. 

In many places, the analysis oversteps the framework of the city and is 
often applicable to preindustrial society as a whole. But the importance 
accorded here to the urban phenomenon is particularly interesting in that 
the study of non-industrialized regions has hitherto been focused mainly on 
rural life. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED, SHORTER NOTICES 


Action research program for organization improvement in Esso Standard Oil Company (An). 
First annual meeting on 29 and 30 October, 1959 in New York City. ... Report... 
presented by the Esso Standard Oil Company’s Employee Relations Research 
Division. Ann Arbor, Mich., The Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour, 
1960. ii + 71 pp., fig., 28 cm., $3. 

Report of a meeting organized by the Esso Standard Oil Company to determine 

new ways of improving output by establishing individual and group relationships. 


AumaD, Jaleel. Natural resources in low income countries. An analytical survey of socio- 
economic research. Pittsburgh, Pa., University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. xxv + 
118 pp., 28 cm., $2.50. [Graduate school of public and international affairs.] 

The present position of research on the use of natural resources in low income countries. 


AmBirRAJAN, S. Malthus and classical economics. Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1959. 
212 pp., portr., bibliogr., index, 22 cm., 12.50 rupees. 

Study of Malthus’s economic theory and its relationship to classical political economy: 

the historical context of the doctrine, its connexion with other economic theories and 

its relevance to the present day, having regard to the importance attached to the 

problem of underdevelopment. 


APTHEKER, Herbert. The world of C. Wright Mills. New York, Marzani & Munsell, 
1960. 128 pp., 21 cm., $1.55. 

Critical study, by a Marxist historian, of the work of C. Wright Mills; works discussed 

include The power élite, The causes of World War III and The sociological imagination. 


Batpasus, Philippus. A true and exact description of the Great Island of Ceylon. A new and 
unabridged translation into English by Pieter Brohier, with an introduction by 
S. D. Saparamadu. Maharagama, Ceylon, Sa man Press, 1959. Ixxiv + 403 pp., 
illus., plates, 22 cm., 15s. (The Ceylon historical journal, vol. VIII, July 1958 to 
April 1959, nos. 1-4.) 

Reprint of a work by a Dutchman, written in 1672, which describes in detail the occupa- 

tion of the island of Ceylon by Europeans in the seventeenth century. 


Belgique et Vaide économique aux pays sous-développés (La), by an interuniversity study 
commission of the Institut Royal des Relations Internationales. Brussels, Institut 
Royal des Relations Internationales; The Hague, M. Nijhoff, 1959. 529 pp., bibliogr., 
index, 21 cm., 4.50 NF. 

A study of the problems of economic underdevelopment. The attitude of some great 

powers and some international organizations with regard to this problem. The role 

played by Belgium in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in Europe and Africa and, 
more particularly, in the Congo. 


Bett, Norman W.; Vocet, Ezra F. (ed.). A modern introduction to the family. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1960. xii + 691 pp., index, 24 cm., $7.50. 

Collection of articles on the family as the nucleus of society, from the sociological 

point of view: its historical development, inner mechanism, relationship with other 

phenomena and importance in personality development. 


Benson, Lee. Turner and Beard. American historical writing reconsidered. Glencoe, Ill., The 
Free Press, 1960. xiv + 241 pp., index, 21 cm., $5. 

The author maintains that Turner and Beard, in their writings, adapted the theories 

held by European historians—economic determinism and the economic interpretation 

of history—-in particular the theories of Achille Loria. 
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Campos JIMENEZ, Carlos Maria. Las ciencias sociales en Costa Rica. Rio de Janeiro, Centro 
Latino-Americano de Posquisas em Ciéncias Sociais, 1959. 67 pp., tables, 24 cm. 
(Publicagao 8.) 

This study contains a brief historical account of the development of the social sciences 

in Costa Rica and describes social science research and teaching. Reference is made 

to specialized periodicals and some indication is given of the professional opportunities 
open to jurists, economists and sociologists in Costa Rica. 


Capurso, Marcello. Accentramento e costituzionalismo. 11 pensiero italiano del primo 
settecento di fronte al problema dell’organizzazione dello Stato. Naples, R. Peronti 
e Figli, 1959. 256 pp., 22 cm., 1,400 lire. (Problema del potere politico, 1.) 

Political theories concerning the organization of the State in the eighteenth century: 

the demand for centralization and the problem of the limitation of power. 


CaRaALp-Lanpon, R. Les chemins de fer dans le Massif central. Etude des voies ferrées 
régionales. Paris, A. Colin, 1959. 469 pp., tables, maps, plates, bibliogr., index, 
25 cm. (Centre d’études économiques, Etudes et mémoires, 44.) 

Monograph on the conditions governing the construction and operation of the railway 

network in the Massif Central and the role played by railways in the economy and 

demography of this region. 


Crowarp, Richard A.; Ouuin, Lloyd E. Delinquency and opportunity. A theory of delin- 

quent gangs. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. xii + 220 pp. index, 21 cm., $4. 
How and why young people form gangs in the United States. A sociological theory of 
juvenile delinquency in the great American cities. 


Commerce avec les pays de l’Est (Le). A series of practical conferences. Brussels, Centre 
National pour I’Etude des Pays 4 Régime Communiste, October-November 1959; 
Antwerp, Centre Anversois d’Etudes et de Perfectionnement pour le Commerce 
International, March-April 1960. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1961. 
498 pp., tables, 24 cm., 340 Belgian francs. 

Collection of addresses given at two symposia, held at Brussels and Antwerp, on Com- 
munist countries and their foreign trade: the motives underlying such trade, its develop- 
ment, financing, methods of payment, banking customs and arbitrage conditions, 
and the effect of planning on such trade. The series of addresses given at Antwerp 
dealt especially with the study of the most effective approach to trade with Communist 
countries from the Belgian point of view. 


Concorrenza e monopolio nell’economia italiana, a cura di Francesco Vito, Siro Lombardini, 
Franco Feroldi, Giancarlo Mazzocchi.... Milan, Vita e Pensiero, 1960. 130 pp., 
index, 25 cm., goo lire. (Problemi economici d’oggi, 1.) 

The anti-trust laws in Italy in relation to the maintenance of free competition, economic 

development and the observance of the rules of the Common Market. 


Cumul d’une pension de retraite et d’une activité lucrative. Preface by E. L. Trocler. Intro- 
duction by A. Doucy. Opening of discussion by L. Servais. Brussels, Editions de 
I’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1960. 230 pp., folding tables, 24 cm., 200 Belgian 
francs. [Centre National de Sociologie du Droit Social, Institut de Sociologie Solway. 
Symposium held on 16, 17 and 18 March 1959.] 

Should a retirement pension be payable if the pensioner is gainfully employed? Jurists, 

doctors and trade unionists who have studied the question conclude that a compormise 

should be sought between the requirements of society and those of the individual. 


Darran, Jacques. Histoire de fous. Paris, La Colombe, 1959. 255 pp., 22 cm., 8 NF. 
[A la recherche du vingtiéme siécle.] 

The author, who has evolved an experimental ‘bio-sociological’ method, examines 

all the contemporary theories of economics; he finds none of them valid. 
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Demographic and economic change in developed countries. A conference of the Universities 
National Bureau Committee for Economic Research. Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1960. xii + 536 pp., fig., tables, index, 24 cm., $12. [National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Special conference series, 11.] 

Series of reports submitted by demographers and economists to a symposium held 

at the University of Princeton in December 1957; the subjects discussed were: the 

influence of economic factors on mortality and fertility in developed countries and, 
inversely, the influence of demographic changes in such countries on the principal 
factors in their economy. 


Deux enquétes ‘flash’ sur la presse: Naissance d’un enfant royal. Mort d’un champion cycliste 
(Fausto Coppi). La télévision aux Etats-Unis et en Grande-Bretagne. Paris, CECMAS, 
1960. 76 pp., fig., tables, facsim., 24 cm., 4 NF. [Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 
VIe Section. Centre d’Etudes des Communications de Masse (CECMAS).] 

A comparison of the different themes selected by a number of periodicals in relation 

to the birth of a royal prince at the court of England and the death of Fausto Coppi, 

based on a systematic analysis of material published in the press on these two events. 

This is followed by a survey of research on the sociological effects of 10 years of television 

in the United States and Great Britain. 


DuHAMEL, J. ; Dirt Smitu, J. De quelques piliers des institutions britanniques. Paris, la 
Vie Judiciaire, 1953, p. 331. 
A clear introduction, vividly written, to the main legal institutions of British law. 
The non-specialist is introduced to the peculiarities of the British system, like habeas 
corpus, contempt of court, and the author has offered two excellent chapters on how a 
trial in England is conducted and on the leading principles of the law of evidence. 
In this respect a lucid description is given of the role of the English police in the 
collection of evidence rather than the poursuit of confessions. All through the book 
the reader is led to a slimulating comparison of the British and French legal systems. 


FAaucHER, Maurice. Les réformes de la V République. Essai de classement systématique. 
Preface by Maurice Vidal. Paris, published privately, 133 rue du Cherche-Midi, 
1960. 65 pp., mimeographed, 28 cm., 12 NF. 

The first chapter consists of a list of new enactments published between 4 October 1958 

and 30 September 1959, arranged according to subject matter. In the second chapter 

an alphabetical dictionary of reforms is given, containing about a thousand entries; 
the more complicated measures are examined point by point; in addition to the prin- 
cipal alphabetical list, there is an analytical list. 


GeERTz, Clifford. The religion of Java. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. xvi + 396 pp., 
maps, 25 cm., $7.50. [Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Centre for Interna- 
tional Studies. ] 

This monograph contains a sociological and anthropological study of the various 

sources of Javanese religion and the interrelation between the religion and the 

political and social life of Java. 


GerMANI, Gino. Politica e massa. Traducgdéo de Jodo Claudio Dantas Campos. Belo 
Horizonte, Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos, 1960. 189 pp., tables, 25 cm. 
(Universidade de Minas Gerais, Faculdade de Direito, Estudos sociais e politicos, 13.) 
Collection of studies on the integration of the masses into political life in countries 
in process of development. The first part is general and theoretical, the second deals with 
the application of the theory to the recent political history of the Argentine Republic. 


Hamos, Paul (ed.). Moral issues in the training of teachers and social workers. Keele, Uni- 
versity College of North Staffordshire, 1960. 153 pp., bibliogr., 22 cm. (The socio- 
logical review, monograph 3.) 

Series of reports presented to the third Interprofessional Conference, held at Keele 
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in August 1960. The purpose of the conference was to study ethical problems connected 
with the training of teachers and social workers. 


Heintz, Peter. Curso de sociologia. Algunos sistemas de hipétesis o teorias de alcance 
medio. Santiago, A. Bello, 1960. 262 pp., bibliogr., 24 cm. [Cursos de la Facultad 
Latino-Americana de Ciencias Sociales. Escuela Latino-Americana de Sociologia.] 

An introduction to sociology for first-year students at the Latin American School of 

Sociology, Santiago de Chile. Emphasis is laid on the fact that sociology is both em- 

pirical and theoretical by nature; research based on hypotheses should contribute 

towards the formulation of theories valid in average cases. 


Jose, Oiliam. A propaganda republicana em Minas. Belo Horizonte, Revista Brasileira de 
Estudos Politicos, 1960. 181 pp., bibliogr., index, 25 cm. (Universidad de Minas 
Gerais, Faculdade de Direito, Estudos sociais e politicos, 12.) 

The evolution of ideas in the State of Minas Gerais in the last 30 years of the nineteenth 

century; the formation of republican cells; activities of the principal propagandists. 


Kentucky-Virginia resolutions and Mr. Madison’s report of 1799 (The). An historic statement 
on state and federal relations. Richmond, Va., Virginia Commission on Constitu- 
tional Government, 1960. 82 pp., 22 cm. (A series of vital statements on state and 
federal relations, 3.) 

The text of the famous resolutions which Jefferson and Madison got adopted by the 

Kentucky and Virginia assemblies in reply to the Sedition Act of 14 July 1798. 


Kurzix, Alfred J. Social work and Jewish values. Basic areas of consonance and conflict. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1959. 101 pp., index, 24 cm., $3.25. 

The author maintains that the values held to be essential by American social workers 

are, to a great extent—and should be—the democratic values of the Jewish tradi- 

tion. 


LaMBERT, Denis. Les inflations sud-américaines. Inflation de sous-développement et 
inflation de croissance. Preface by J. O. Boudeville and M. Byé. Paris, Institut des 
Hautes Etudes de l’Amérique Latine, 1959. xii + 580 pp., fig., tables, bibliogr., 
index, 28 cm. (Travaux et mémoires de I’ Institut des Hautes Etudes de Amérique latine, V.) 

Study of South American economies, bringing out the difference between inflation 

due to expansion, which takes place where there is a stable technology, as in the United 

States, and inflation due to underdevelopment. Far from finding its remedy within 

itself, the latter engenders an aggravation of the tensions by which it is attended, with 

the resuit that the economy inevitably returns to the original condition from which it 
tried to escape. 


LICHTENBERG, Robert M. One tenth of a nation. National forces in the economic growth 
of the New York region. With supplements by Edgar M. Hoover and Louis P. Lerdau. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. xviii + 326 pp., index, 21 cm., 
$6.75. [New York metropolitan region study. A study undertaken by the Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Harvard University, for the Regional Planning 
Association. ] 

The author examines the role of the New York economic region in America as a whole, 

its potentialities and its future, and predicts its development until 1985. 


Mac-VIncELoT. Quand tombe le fruit. Les drames de la maternité clandestine. Essai. 
Paris, P. Téqui, 1955. 190 pp., 6 NF. 

Secret motherhood leads to difficult problems, both human and social, for the mother 

and the child, which call for a solution. After the case histories cited by the author, 

statements are given by various authorities—ecclesiastics, doctors and magistrates— 

stressing the urgency of finding a solution. 
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McCLeE.ianp, Charles A. (ed.). Nuclear weapons, missiles, and future war: problem for the 
sixties. San Francisco, Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. xiv + 235 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., 
$1.75. (Chandler studies in international and intercultural relations.) 

The authors’ object is to define the nuclear problem of the sixties by reference to 

selected quotations from writers or politicians in various countries, to show what 

consequences it has and to indicate the hopes and fears to which it gives rise; the 
various proposals for nuclear disarmament are compared in the last section of the work. 


McCLe.ianp, Charles A. (ed.). The United Nations: the continuing debate. San Francisco 
Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. xiv + 198 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., $1.50. (Chandler studies 
in international and intercultural relations.) 

Collection of texts on the organization, history and machinery of the United Nations; 

examples of the organization’s activities are given. 


Morais, Richard T.; Davipsen, Oluf M. The two-way mirror. National status in foreign 
student’s adjustment. Minneapolis, Minn., University of Minnesota Press, 1960. 
xiv + 215 pp., index, 24 cm., $4.50. 

Study of foreign students’ conceptions of the United States, based on the ideas which 

they think Americans hold about their respective countries. There is an appendix 

giving the results of detailed interviews with students of various nationalities. 


Moura, Francisco Pereira de. Reorganizagao das industrias. Lisbon, Associacgao Industrial 
Portuguesa, 1960. 39 pp., 21 cm. (Estudos de economia aplicada, 14.) 

Analysis of the problems that arise in connexion with the reorganization and regrouping 

of Portuguese industries needed to ensure that the country shall not be at a disad- 

vantage as compared with co-operating European economies. 


Naracul, Ehsan. L’étude des populations dans les pays a statistique incompléte. Contribu- 
tion méthodologique. Preface by Jean Stoetzel. Paris, The Hague, Mouton, 1960. 
139 pp., fig., tables, bibliogr., 24 cm. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. VI¢ Sec- 
tion: Sciences Economiques et Sociales. Le Monde d’outre-mer passé et présent, 3° série. 
Essais, V.) 

An account of subjects under investigation and outline of the demographic features of 

the countries studied, by an Iranian research worker, followed by a description of a 

number of methods of analysis and checking, and of certain ways in which statistics 

relating to population movements could be improved. 


Nixon, J. W. A history of the International Statistical Institute: 1885-1960. The Hague, 
International Statistical Institute, 1960. viii + 188 pp., tables, 24 cm., $2.40. 
History and organization of the International Statistical Institute, from 1885 to 1947 
(when it was reorganized) and then from 1947 to the present day. A short outline of the 

institute’s contribution to science and its achievements. 


NoGuEIRA SALDANHA, Nelson. As formas de governo e 0 ponto de vista histérico. Belo Horizonte, 
Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos, 1960. 95 pp., 25 cm. (Universidade de Minas 
Gerais, Estudos suciais e politicos, 11.) 

Theoretical study of the different forms of government and their classification, viewed 

from the standpoint of continual historical evolution, which gives meaning to the concept 

of democracy. 


Nunan, Geraldo Wilson. O planejamento de metas e de programas governamentais. Belo 
Horizonte, Revista Brasileira de Estudos Politicos, 1960. 91 pp., bibliogr., 25 cm, 
(Universidade de Minas Gerais, Faculdade de Direito, Estudos sociais e politicos, 10.) 

Short general study of the problems of governmental planning, based principally on 

work carried out by Gulick and Millett in the United States and by the author in Puerto 

Rico. 
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Pentony, De Vere E. (ed.) United States foreign aid. Readings in the problem area of 
wealth. Compiled and edited with the assistance of Morley Segal and Marilyn 
Derichs. San Francisco, Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. xii + 148 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm. 
$1.25. (Chandler studies in international and intercultural relations.) 

Selected texts on American foreign aid: its moral and humanitarian motives, the security 

it aims to achieve, its economic and military means, its public and private sources, and 

technical assistance. 
Two cases are studied in conclusion: aid to Laos and aid to India. 


PINATEL, Jean. La criminologie. Paris, Spes, 1960. 224 pp., tables, bibliogr., 19 cm., 
7.50 NF. (Sociologie d’aujourd’hui.) 

The first part consists of a study of general criminology, operational concepts, and the 

theories and methods of criminology; the second part deals with clinical crimirology, 

particularly medico-psychological diagnosis and treatment. 


Plan regional para el desarrollo del sur del Pert. Vol. XXVI (PS/6/57): Los recursos de la 
region. Vol. XXVII (PS/6/58): Los recursos de la region: recommendaciones para su desarrollo. 
Vol. XXVIII (PS/6/59): Manual de estadistica regional. Lima, Peru, Av. Republica 
de Chile 594, 1959. 3 vols., iv + 401, xxvi + 403, xxii + 543 pp., mimeographed, 
tables, maps, 28 cm. 

Economic study in three volumes on southern Peru, including a very detailed survey 

of the region’s material and human resources, an examination of its main opportu- 

nities for development, and copious statistics. 


Pontanus, Fernand. Etude comparative des recensements de la population active, 1910, 1930, 
1947. Preface by Arthur Doucy. Brussels, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1959. 69 pp., 
tables, 24 cm., 100 Belgian francs. [Université Libre de Bruxelles. Institut de Socio- 
logie Solvay. Groupe d’Etude de la Population Active. ] 

The aim of this booklet is to establish grounds for comparison on the basis of censuses 

of active population taken in Belgium in 1910, 1930 and 1947, so as to obtain statistical 

series which shall be as homogeneous as possible, for use by economists. 


Portugal e a cooperagao economica europeia. Lisbon, Associacao Industrial Portuguesa, 1960. 
120 pp., tables, 21 cm. (Estudos de economia aplicada, 13.) 

The Portuguese text of the Stockholm Convention, which instituted the European 

Free Trade Association, and of the report of the Corporative Chamber, on the occasion 

of the debate on the ratification of this text in the Portuguese National Assembly. 


RAINWATER, Lee; WEINSTEIN, Karol Kane. And the poor get children. Sex, contraception, 
and family planning in the working class. With a preface by J. Mayone Stycos. 
Chicago, Ill., Quadrangle Books, 1960. xviii + 202 pp., bibliogr., index, 22 cm., 
$3.95. [Social research in contemporary life.] 

This work, which is based on numerous interviews with working-class families in the 

United States, examines the problem of limiting births in this class—a step which is 

often necessary since it is impossible to bring up many children. 


Reforma universitaria en la Facultad de Ciencias Sociales y Derecho Publico (La). Havana, Univer- 
sidad de la Habana, Facultad de Ciencias Sociales y Derecho Publico, 1959. 67 pp., 
tables, throw out, 31 cm. 

Fidel Castro’s accession to power has enabled the University of Havana to carry out 

a thorough reform of its teaching and to reorganize its structure. 


Reiss, Ira D. Premarital sexual standards in America. A sociological investigation of the 
relative social and cultural integration of American sexual standards. Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 286 pp., bibliogr., index, 22 cm., $4.95. 

Analysis of the changes that have taken place in the sexual morality and behaviour 

of young Americans before marriage. Extensive bibliography. 
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Rome. Urricio pt STatisticA E CENSIMENTO. Alloggi precari a Roma. Indagine disposta 
dalla commissione consiliare speciale per lo studio del problema della casa sugli 
abitanti delle grotte, dei ruderi e delle baracche. Rome, Tip. Operaia Romana, 
1958. 123 pp., fig., maps, 30 cm. [Comunei Roma. Ufficio di statistica e censimento. 
Supplemento al Bollettino statistico. | 

Criteria used in and results of a survey of makeshift dwellings—caves, shanties, etc. 


Rosst, Edgardo. Tribunales de cuentas en las provincias. Comentario a la ley 205 de la 
provincia del Chaco. Resistencia, Universidad Nacional del Nordeste, Escuela de 
Ciencias Economicas, 1959. 87 pp., bibliogr., 23 cm. 

Nature and functions of the Audit Office in the various provinces of Argentina. Of 

particular interest is the experiment carried out in the province of Chaco, where, for 

the first time, financial control of the State has been introduced. It is administered by 

an independent jurisdictional court. Provision has also been made for appeal to a 

court of justice. Detailed commentary on the law under which this court was set up. 


Scanton, David G. (ed.). International education. A documentary history. Edited with 
an introduction and notes, by David G. Scanlon. New York, Columbia University, 
Teachers College, 1960. viii + 196 pp., 18 cm., $1.95. (Classics in education, 5.) 

Collection of a variety of texts on ‘international education’ and intellectual co-operation 

throughout the world: extracts from the works of pioneers, the Constitution of Unesco, 

the statutes of a number of international organizations, letters and replies to them, 
essays on the forms of intellectual communication in world society, etc. 


ScHramMM, Wilbur (ed.). The impact of educational television. Urbana, Ill., University 
of Illinois Press, 1960. viii + 247 pp., tables, bibliogr., 24 cm., $5. [National educa- 
tional television and radio centre.] 

Study of television educational programmes for American children and adults. From 

his examination of the content of these programmes, of their influence and the results 

achieved by them, the author evolves a theory of the effects of educational televi- 
sion. 


SttvA MIcHELENA, J. A. El estado actual de las ciencias sociales en Venezuela. Rio de Janeiro 
Centro Latino-Americano de Pesquisas em Ciéncias Sociais, 1960. 45 pp., 24 cm. 
(Publicacdo 11.) 

A short summary of the development of the social sciences in Venezuela, followed by 

a brief account of education and research in this field. Specialized periodicals are 

quoted and concise information is given on careers open to jurists, economists and 

sociologists. 


Smet, Guy. Contribution a l’étude de la progression économique de l’ Afrique. Brussels, CEDESA, 
1960. vii + 217 pp., 23 cm., 200 Belgian francs. (Centre de Documentation Econo- 
mique et Sociale Africaine (CEDESA), Enquétes bibliographiques, V.) 

The bibliography contains over 1,500 titles of articles and books, most of which were 

published between 1957 and the middle of 1959. The pamphlet begins with an ana- 

lytical and geographical plan, accompanied by references to bibliographical notices, 
which are given under authors’ names, in alphabetical order. There is also a useful 
alphabetical subject index. 


Société p’Erupes Economiques ET Socrates. Etat des groupements sociaux a Morges. 
Fin 1959. Lausanne, 5 Place de la Cathédrale, 1960. 36 pp., 21 cm. (Société d’ Etudes 
conomiques et Sociales, Etude régionale sur Morges et ses environs, 1.) 
The first contribution to a research project on the possibility of developing Morges 
and the surrounding area (Canton of Vaud) and the conditions under which this 
could be done; there is a complete list of the groups and societies which produce social 
leaders in this town. Introduction by Mr. Jean Meynaud. 
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Sources of information on behavioural problems of adolescence. An index of scientific studies 
and their sources dealing with growth from ages 14 to 22. Compiled by the Com- 
mittee on Academic Education, American Psychiatric Association, with the pro- 
fessional assistance of Professor Vaclaw Mostecky and his staff. Washington, American 
Psychiatric Association, 1960. 96 pp., index, 28 cm., $3. 

Alphabetical list of study projects on adolescence in progress in various American 

specialized institutions. 


Stein, Morris I.; Heinze, Shirley J. Creativity and the individual. Summaries of selected 
literature in psychology and psychiatry. A MacKinsey Foundation annotated 
bibliography. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. x +. 428 pp., index, 24 cm., 
$10. (University of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, 3rd series.) 

A reference work, containing abstracts of over 300 books or articles of importance in 

connexion with the study of the creative process, particularly in the fields of psychology 

and psychiatry. The introductions to the chapters describe the work being done in 
each of the subjects dealt with. 


STEPANEK, Joseph. Managers for small industry. An international study. Introduction by Sir 
V. T. Kirshnamachari. Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press, 1960. xviii + 246 pp., fig., 
plates, tables, index, 23 cm., $6. [International Industrial Development Centre, 
Stanford Research Institute. ] 

Problems of recruiting and training managerial staff to open up small industries in 

recently industrialized areas. 


Stoxes, Donald E. (ed.). Voting research and the businessman in politics. Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour, 1960. 39 pp., 28 cm., $3. 

Report of a seminar held to discuss what American businessmen should know about 

the elector in their country and the reasons for his vote. 


Suisse dans le nouvel équilibre mondial (La). La Suisse et 1’Europe. La Suisse et le monde. 
La Suisse et les pays en voie de développement. Lausanne, 1959. 147 pp., tables, 
24 cm. [Economic and social review. Special number of the Bulletin de la Société 
d’Etudes Economiques et Sociales, prepared in collaboration with the Institut 
Universitaire de Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva.] 

World changes and Switzerland’s vocation in the world should lead the Confederation 

to consider anew its economic and political attitude towards underdeveloped countries 

and towards geographical or economic groups. 


Szaso, Denis. Contribution a l’étude de la délinquance sexuelle. Les délits sexuels des ado- 
lescents 4 Montréal. Montreal, Montreal University in collaboration with the Riche- 
lieu Foundation, 1960. 59 pp., tables, 22 cm. 

An attempt to explain delinquent sexual behaviour (nature, extent and form of sexual 

criminality, myths and facts) and the results of a survey on sexual offences committed 

by adolescents, carried out at Montreal. 


THEOBALD, Robert. The rich and the poor. A study of the economics of rising expectations. 

New York, Clarkson N. Potter, 1960, xii + 196 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., $4.50. 
The present attitude adopted by the rich nations and the poor nations towards political 
economic and demographic problems tends to accentuate the differences between 
them. The author suggests specific steps which might be taken to reduce the existing 
or potential inequalities between nations. 


Tietze, Christopher (ed.). Selected bibliography of contraception: 1940-1960. New York, 
National Committee on Maternal Health, 1960. iv + 76 pp., 21 cm., $1. (Publica- 
tion no. 6.) 

A bibliography of books and articles published in Western European languages, 

since 1940, on the medical and sociological aspects of contraception for clinical use 
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REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


Underdeveloped lands: a dilemma of the international economy (The). Compiled and edited 
by De Vere E. Pentony, with the assistance of Morley Segal and Marilyn Dericks. 
San Francisco, Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. xii + 196 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., $1.50. 
(Chandler studies in international and intercultural relations.) 

Collection of extracts on the problem of the underdeveloped countries, the rivalry 

between the Communist world and the Western world and between the Chinese model 

and the Indian model, and the role of international organizations in the economic 
development of these countries. 


URSS aujourd’hui et demain (L’) (SSSR segodnja i zavtra. Populjarnyi illjustrirovannyj 
spravoénik]. Moscow, Editions en Langues Etrangéres, 1959. 343 pp-, fig., 21 cm. 

Short illustrated guide, extolling the achievements of the Soviet régime in the political, 

economic, social and cultural spheres. A few interesting statistics are given. 


Vitter, J. J. (pseud. of Jean Jux). Lorsque meurt la liberté. Paris, Editions du Scorpion, 


1960. 351 pp., 23 cm. 
The sufferings of a young Alsatian forcibly enlisted in the Wehrmacht: 1940-45. 


Werner, Herbert E. British labour and public ownership. Introduction by Michael Ross. 
Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1960. xii + 111 pp., ill., index, 24 cm., $3.25. 
Evolution of the notion of nationalization as an aim of British trade unionism; context 

and motives of the attitude of British trade unionists towards this question. 


Wuitaker, Urban G., Jr. (ed.). Nationalism and international progress. San Francisco, 
Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. xvi + 136 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., $1.25. (Chandler studies 
in international and intercultural relations.) 

Collection of extracts on the origin, nature and role of nationalism in the world 

of today. There is a chapter on the Algerian problem and Panarabism. Articles by 

J. Soustelle, Christian Pineau and Habib Bourguiba. 


Wuitaker, Urban G., Jr. (ed.). Propaganda and international relations. San Francisco, 
Calif., H. Chandler, 1960. 160 pp., bibliogr., 21 cm., $1.25. (Chandler studies in 
international and intercultural relations.) 

Collection of texts on the nature and role of propaganda in international relations, 

and the activities of the United States and the USSR in this connexion. A specific 

case—the discontinuance of nuclear trials—is used as a basis for comparison of the 
respective methods of these two great powers. 


YEAGER, Philip B.; Starx, John R. Your inalienable rights. Introduction by John D. 
Randall. Washington, Public Affairs Press, 1960. xii + 274 pp., index, 24 cm. 

A catechism of the rights and duties of the American citizen, in the form of question 

and answer. 


Zorrota, Georges. La faim, la soif et les hommes. Paris, Hachette, 1960. 224 pp., 21 cm., 
8 NF. [Les grands probémes.] 

Today, two out of three people in the world are hungry; what are the causes of this 

problem—‘the greatest human problem of the century’? What remedies—national 

or international, planetary or interplanetary—can be found for it? 
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Ill. NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE NORTH AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON THE 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


WiLBert E. Moore 


The conference, sponsored jointly by Unesco, the United States and Canadian 

National Commissions for Unesco, and the University of Chicago, was held 

in Chicago, from 15 to 22 September 1960. Twenty-four technical papers 

prepared and distributed in advance were discussed during the conference. 

In addition, a series of some twelve ‘working papers’ surveying the research 

results for the major regions of the world on the topic of the conference were 

assembled and distributed to participants by the Research Office of the 

International Social Science Council. 

The 34 regular participants in the conference, including those who prepared 
technical papers, came from 11 countries in addition to Canada and the 
United States. Although the mother tongue or the language of professional 
discourse of 12 of them was other than English, the discussions were conducted 
entirely in English. Eighteen observers representing a variety of public and 
private institutions and agencies also attented. 

The various aspects of the social implications of industrialization were 
dealt with quite fully in the technical papers and at the several sessions of the 
conference. An approximate classification of the subjects follows: 

1. Conceptual and theoretical. Two papers explored the main concepts for analys- 
ing the social implications of industrialization, and the theoretical models 
for the processes of change. 

2. Particular social implications. Half of the papers (12) dealt with the principal 
categories of social implications, ranging from the ‘economic’ (entrepre- 
neurship, innovation, consumption, savings and investment) through the 
‘political’ (governmental systems and public administration) to the ‘social’ 
as a residual category (urbanization, population, family, education, and 
mass communication). 

3. Research resources, strategy and application. Six papers provided analyses 
either of a general character or with reference to particular regions, of the 
practical problems of research under present conditions with regard to 
personnel and organization in the underdeveloped areas, and of the ways 
in which available social scientific knowledge may be more effectively 
disseminated and applied. 

4. Summaries of research surveys. Four papers were devoted to summaries covering 
a wide range of relevant topics. Three of these were concerned with ‘repre- 
sentative’ regions, and were similar to the ‘working papers’ assembled by 
the International Social Science Council. The fourth represented a single 
fairly extensive summary for all regions. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SOME DISCUSSION HIGHLIGHTS 


No attempt will be made here to summarize the rich detail of the technical 
papers prepared for the conference, or even the critical discussion that the 
papers elicited. Rather, some highlights have been selected for special comment 
on each of the major headings noted above. 


Conceptual and theoretical 


The discussion of the two papers dealing with general concepts and with the 
general patterns of social change brought to the fore several related issues: 
(a) the use of dichotomous classification of variables, leading either to ‘polar 
types’ or, in combination, to ‘ideal types’, may be empty theoretical con- 
structions or may have considerable heuristic value in testing theoretical 
relationships; (b) such modes of analysis present problems of operational 
identification in research, and of mensuration when the mixed situations of 
empirical reality are approached; (c) general concepts of structural change 
—such as differentiation, integration, and disturbance—share with structural 
types the problem of the canons for empirical identification; (d) these concepts 
are perhaps more useful in identifying processes of social transformation from 
given causes than in explaining the origins of change or in accounting for the 
temporal order of changes. 


Particular social implications 


The discussion of the specific social implications of industrialization started 
with what some would regard as the fundamentals: the human motivation 
to make constructive innovations. ‘Entrepreneurship’ was discussed as a 
reaction to conditions of uncertainty but one permitting the design of strategies 
in order to capitalize on risk-taking. The disputed points involved such 
questions as the conditions for innovation under bureaucratic organization 
or in situations where the major impulses to economic growth are channelled 
through government. Particular conceptualizations were challenged as having 
a too stringently limited historical relevance, and the need for testing 
historical generalizations in currently developing areas was strongly em- 
phasized. 

The variable incidence of high achievement orientation as between societies 
and sectors of societies led to the interpretation of this psychological attribute 
as being of critical importance in economic transformations. The principal 
issues raised, aside from methodological criticism of the evidence, revolved 
around questions of psychological or institutional primacy in determination 
of behaviour and the minimal importance attached to the possibility of adult 
personality transformation or attitudinal change. 

Some of this concern for significant variation in motivation was also brought 
to bear on problems of savings and investment in developing societies. Tradi- 
tional forms of investment (for example, in land) may be economically non- 
rational, and some uses of savings (payment for various ceremonial occasions 
or pure hoarding) do not lead to substantial increases in economic productivity 
or welfare. Although there was some disagreement in the interpretation of 
the evidence, it was strongly argued that neither savings nor investments were 
impeded by otherworldly orientations as such, but rather by various 
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traditional reciprocities and modes of maintaining status that do not 
permit rational investment. 

On a more strictly structural level, the significance of rising income was 
related to shifts in economic structure. Such increases in income for whole 
economies are accompanied by a rising proportion of non-agricultural] income, 
despite the probable concurrent rise of income in agriculture. Much of the 
discussion turned on the meager information concerning shifts in consumers’ 
budgets and the extent to which these follow a common pattern. 

From economic performance and its motivational base the discussion 
turned to questions of political and administrative organizations. Here again 
dispute arose over the proper use of analytical elements and constructed 
typologies, as it had in the earliest sessions of the conference. In view of the 
apparently wide range of variability in political structures associated with 
seemingly successful economic growth, predictive propositions seemed more 
likely to result from the linking of a few variables rather than from the examin- 
ation of complex structural types as such. One type, the bureaucracy, or 
rational administrative structure, has a wider apparent generality than 
political organization and ideology. The appearances may be deceiving, 
however, as bureaucracies in new States are expected to be agencies of social 
transformation while operating within environing conditions that impede, 
distort, or constrain their activities. Where questions of changes in loyalty 
are involved, as in new economic activities and the emergence of new regimes, 
the problems may be approached in terms of ‘interest groups’ and their 
conflicts. However, it was noted that social science conceptualization has not 
always sharply distinguished between competing groups with preclusive 
membership and groups with overlapping memberships that may make 
competing or inconsistent demands on individuals. 

Conceptual problems plagued even those analyses which, like that of 
urbanization, are based in part upon ‘hard’, quantitative data. A geographic- 
demographic delineation of the city does not satisfy all the needs, any more 
than do looser concepts such as ‘urbanism’. The extremely rapid physical 
urbanization in underdeveloped areas was accepted as a basis for discussion, 
which pointed to the need for closer analyses of both historical and con- 
temporary evidence on reasons for migration and the selective characteristics 
of migrants. Although the role of social scientists as policy advisors was not 
universally conceded, it was noted that those fulfilling such a role needed to 
consider balanced rural-urban development as a way of restraining the drain 
on economic resources involved in sheer social overhead for rapidly growing 
cities. 

The concept of ‘over-urbanization’ was akin to that of ‘over-population’. 
In both cases the problem was discussed in terms of growth rates inconsistent 
with optimal allocation of resources for economic growth. It was noted that 
there is generally an inverse relationship between current levels of living and 
the prospects for population growth. The moot issues revealed by the discussion 
included the prevalence of a desire for family limitation, the speed of possible 
acceptance of limitation practices, and the extent to which concern for future 
welfare enters the decisions of any family in its fertility practices. 

The discussion of the demographic implications of economic change, and 
the converse, led naturally to a consideration of family structures. Here there 
was strong support for renewed attention to types of relationships between 
family and economy. Extended kinship relationships may become voluntary 
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rather than compulsory under conditions of industrialization, but do not 
necessarily therefore disappear. Indeed, family and kinship structures appear 
to have greater independent variability with reference to productive organiz- 
ation than conventional analysis has conceded. 

The promotion of education as an instrument of economic change was 
contrasted to its position as a ‘consumption good’. A number of issues were 
sharply joined, but none resolved: (a) broadly based elementary education 
versus selective training in strategically important skills; (b) the ‘aggregative’ 
effect of education versus its ‘micro-effects’, that is, on the mobility patterns of 
individuals; (c) the effects of education on rising aspirations for consumption 
or higher eraployment versus the effect of education in increasing productivity 
and employment opportunities. 

Finally, the significance of new modes of communication (the ‘mass media’) 
was noted. Here again appeared the inconsistency between the possibly rapid 
change in aspiration and possibly slow changes in the means for their realiz- 
ation. There was some dispute as to whether ‘wants’ now need to be cultivated, 
as compared with, say, attitudes toward productivity and investment. Whatever 
the purpose and sponsorship of mass communication, however, its use was 
noted as a possible substitute for formal modes of education where resources 
are radically limited. 


Research resources, strategy and application 


The problems of the practising social scientist, especially in less developed 
countries, raised some additional issues. According to one view, basic research, 
and even ordinary scholary work, were impeded by a paradoxical com- 
bination of attitudes: a distrust of social science and an insistent demand for 
its practical advice. According to another view policy issues are urgent, and 
the social scientist has an obligation to aid in their solution. Although the 
respective proponents of these views remained unconvinced by their adver- 
saries, there was general agreement that, in either role, the social scientist 
needed a relatively secure position and access to the international com- 
munity of scholars as a source of both stimulus and validation of scholarly 
work. 

The question of international communication entered also into the discus- 
sions of the programmes for exchange of scholars; of problems of the translation 
of texts—not only linguistic but also in terms of possible local applications; 
of the need for training indigenous experts at home or abroad; and of the 
varied activities of the Unesco Social Science Department. 

Finally, communication of all sorts was noted as the key to making social 
science acceptable as well as merely usable. This did not entirely subdue the 
critics of ‘social engineering’, but did serve to confirm the common feeling 
that considerable progress had been made on a difficult and important 
subject. 


Summaries of research surveys 


As part of the general Unesco programme of which this conference was a part, 
an attempt was made to appraise existing knowledge for each of the world’s 
major regions. These surveys followed a more or less uniform outline and 
included selected bibliographies. Several such regional surveys, or summaries 
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of them, were discussed at the conference, and others formed part of the 
background documentation. 

With reference to these surveys, and the general summary of them, the 
crucial problem clearly was the possibilities of comparison and generalization 
presented by social situations and their subsequent analysis. ‘Over-general- 
ization’ leads properly to complaints that general propositions are abstract 
or banal and, in any event, meaningless. On the other hand, failure to attempt 
to construct predictive propositions is an abdication of the claims and hopes 
of social science. Individual preferences run either toward the particular or 
towards the general. Agreement was expressed, however, with differing shades 
of urgency, that there is a serious ignorance as to both the details and the 
principles. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The papers and discussions seem to warrant certain conclusions with regard 
to research strategies and procedures, on the one hand, and major gaps in 
reliable knowledge, on the other. 


Research strategies 


1. The conference demonstrated the utility and indeed the necessity of an 
interdisciplinary approach to the complex phenomena of economic develop- 
ment. The problems, whether theoretical or practical, are for the most 
part ‘undisciplined’. Any attempt to deal with them from the strict confines 
of a single discipline is thus likely to result in sterile formulas and impractical 
advice. For many purposes interdisciplinary research teams are clearly 
necessary. It should also be noted, however, that there is a growing need 
for ‘interdisciplinary individuals’. That is, students of economic develop- 
ment and its social implications need to expand their conceptualization 
of research and their operating vocabularies in order partially to encompass 
the approaches of neighbouring disciplines. This expansion of the talents 
of scholars is facilitated by interdisciplinary conferences, and is further 
encouraged if scholarly contact is frequent and durable. 

2. Social scientists often show strong predilections for either theory or research 
techniques. The discussions of the conference repeatedly demonstrated the 
need for a combination of research precisions and intellectual order. Two 
kinds of questions are to be asked: What do we want to know? How shall 
we find out? The construction of conceptual schemes may result in mean- 
ingless ‘name calling’ if the concepts cannot be converted into research 
designs. The elaboration of research tools may result in useless precision 
if they are not designed to answer significant questions. A set of ‘working 
hypotheses’ tends to minimize both dangers. 

3. Because of the actual diversity of social situations and the wide range of 
scholarly and practical interests that underlie research programmes, there 
are substantial problems in achieving comparability in research results. 
For many areas of the world, and of course especially the economically 
less developed ones, the most elementary statistical information is not 
available at all, or is extremely unreliable or out of date. The United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies endeavour to improve the quality 
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and comparability of data, and to indicate approximate reliability in their 
publications. Research institutes, professional societies, and even individual 
scholars may help in encouraging governmental officials in collecting and 
reporting information. In actual research design, the quest for ‘originality’ 
in concepts and procedures has further aggravated the problem of compara- 
bility. The generality and applicability of some relationships between 
economic and social forms can only be determined by ‘replication’ of 
research under varying conditions. Such repeated testing of relationships 
is generally the closest approximation to genuiae experimentation that the 
social sciences permit. 


. Since the total scholarly resources for analysis of the social implications of 


industrialization are small, it is appropriate to note that some intellectual 
disciplines are usually not represented in conferences and research teams, 
but may have valuable contributions to make. Economic, social, and intel- 
lectual history may permit wider testing of relationships and also help 
to solve the troubled questions of order and sequence in change. Economic 
and human geography may aid in assessing the role of variable resources 
and also the ecological or spatial setting of social relationships. Law, 
particularly comparative law and public administration, may aid in apprais- 
ing the significance of variable institutional conditions, legal philosophies, 
and actual administrative procedures. 


5. The resources for research on social implications of industrialization are of 


course most meagre precisely in the underdeveloped areas. Trained per- 
sonnel requires teachers, texts, and equipment. Even if adequately trained, 
the social scientist may be under either economic or political pressure to 
take part in current action programmes, perhaps to the detriment of basic 
research. Granted the urgency of immediate programmes and the corre- 
lative need for professional guidance on them, it is hoped that resources 
may be found for some social scientists to remain free from distracting 
day-to-day policy involvements. In this connexion, the value of research 
efforts and expenditures may be enhanced if centres can be established for 
continuous ‘longitudinal’ observation of change. Such centres would not 
only aid in the problem of keeping data up to date but should also provide 
an accumulating record of sequences, on which present knowledge is 
indeed scanty. 


). Social engineering’, that is, the application of social scientific principles to 


practical problems, is urgently requested by political leaders in many 
countries. The difficulties in the way of conscientious and successful effort 
are substantial, and need to be noted. (a) Ultimate values are not scienti- 
fically given or derived, and such value problems cannot be entirely 
neglected by the practitioner. (b) In many instances, the reliable scientific 
principles simply do not exist. Optimists will argue that the social scientist 
has a better chance than the lay official in making correct guesses as to 
procedures. Pessimists will argue that in the absence of long-term and basic 
research, the guesses have little chance of being right and that failure will 
reflect lasting discredit on scholarly endeavour. (c) In any event, appli- 
cation requires ‘adding in’ information lost in the process of abstraction 
for the purpose of achieving generalizations. Often several principles are 
relevant to a particular case, along with a great many particulars. The 
‘engineer’ needs ‘art’ and ‘judgement’ along with scientific training. 
Nevertheless it may be argued that social scientists will be asked to advise 
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on policy, and that in doing so they may begin to develop a body of ‘case 
experience’, which may be partially transferable and thus, in a sense, 
contributory to the enrichment of general knowledge. 


Some major gaps in knowledge 


The technical papers for the conference, the international survey of research 
results, and the oral discussions of this documentation, served to point up some 
notable gaps in relevant knowledge. Some of the principal lacunae are noted 
below, with no attempt to assign research priorities. Such priorities in projects 
would naturally be determined by judgement as to scientific interest, appraisal 
of feasibility, the practicality of results for economic and social planning, 
and, not least, the vagrant predilections of individual scholars. 

1. Widely varying views of appropriate priorities in educational expansion 
served to reveal the inadequate state of knowledge about the educational 
implications of economic development. This applies to both educational 
prerequisites and consequences. The problem of matching levels of training 
and aspiration, on the one hand, and realistic employment opportunities 
on the other, needs exploration. Conference participants were encouraged 
by the evidence of closer co-operation between the Education and Social 
Science Department of Unesco, particularly with reference to educational 
needs for economic growth. 

2. Despite the historical connexion between industrialization and urbani- 
zation, the two are of course somewhat independent. In many currently 
underdeveloped areas urbanization is considerably more rapid than the 
expansion of industry or other employment opportunities. Although 
valuable research results are accumulating, there still appears to be a 
strong need for comparative study of urban structures—ecological, econo- 
mic, administrative, social—and of the causes and characteristic of urban 
migration. The conference noted with pleasure that there is to be a major 
emphasis on problems of urbanizations by the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies. 

3. Considerably greater analytical work is needed on the interrelations 
between rates of population growth and the age-sex structures of popu- 
lations, on the one hand, and the economy—considered both as productive 
organization and as the aggregate of consumers—on the other. The situa- 
tions, both current and in prospect, differ greatly from one country to 
another. No simple assumption of over-population, or the reverse, is likely 
to fit these variable situations. 

4. Psychologists are likely to consider human personality and its motivation 
as the basis of social action and institutions, and other social scientists are 
likely to consider personality variables as dependent. Proponents of both 
views will probably concede that there is interplay between the variables, 
but more comparative research is clearly needed on deep-seated moti- 
vation, the conditions for its creation, the conditions for its manifestation, 
and the possibilities of motivational alteration consistent with new forms 
of social action. 

5. The common assumption that the hierarchically arranged administrative 
organization is the ‘one best way’ to achieve co-ordination of specialized 
activities needs careful scrutiny. ‘Bureaucracies’ (administrative organi- 
zations) have much in common, regardless of differences in function or 
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Sgmee even in ultimate control. But we do not reliably know how much of this 

sense, common organization is intrinsic to the task, how much may be simply 
imitative of historical and comparative models. The empirical range of 
feasible organization for work is not systematically recorded, and theoretical 
alternatives have not been systematically explored. 

6. The generalization to the effect that industrialization is destructive of 
earch extended kinship systems has been subject to considerable question and 
some modifications. Comparative studies are needed to determine more precisely 
r0ted the necessary and probable implications of industrialization for family 
djects and kinship, as distinct from the independent or undetermined variability 
raisal in these universal social structures. It now appears that there may be a 
ning. number of institutional compromises between familial forms and functions 

" and productive organizations within the ‘tolerable’ range of the criteria 
nsion for economic efficiency. It is doubtful that any compromise will remove all 
ional sources of tension and strain. (The perfectly integrated society is a theoretical 
ional myth, not just an actual one.) 
ining 7. Research, or at least theoretical analysis disciplined by research consider- 
nities ations, is needed to sharpen decisions on what kinds of analytical variables 
aged will be most efficacious in ordering data and permitting high-level genera- 
ocial lizations and in what combination these variables will be used to construct 
onal typologies. Where social phenomena are very heterogeneous, the highest 

level of generalization may be too ‘abstract’, that is, result in loss of too 
yani- much information on differences and details. This situation ordinarily 
ently calls for lesser generalizations involving sets of manageable variables or 
. the the resort to typologies permitting partial generalization for a class of 
ough phenomena. Social scientists interested in conceptualization have not 
be a uniformly considered research operations or even the problems of realistic 
ono- generalization and prediction. 
rban 8. Finally, the scientific purposes of the study of the social implications of 
ajor industrialization will be advanced to the degree that functional and dyna- 
d its mic relations are taken correctly into account. This will require identifi- 
cation, in varying historical contexts and contemporary situations, of 
tions several distinct or distinguishable problems: (a) the necessary social corre- 
opu- lates of economic change, without temporal ordering; (b) required tempo- 
ctive ral sequences—prerequisites, concomitants, and consequences at some 
itua- remove but still determinate; (c) ranges of structural substitution, whereby 
y to types of correlates are specifiable but not exact structures within the 
ikely tolerable range; (d) ranges of sequential substitution, that is, limited 
alternative paths of change, with some consequences perhaps determinate 
ition after initial options have been exercised or drifted into; (e) degrees of 
; are probability of consequences that are probably but not precisely determinate. 
both This view of social dynamics neither abandons the useful ‘functional’ 
bles. view of human societies nor is submerged by some of the implicitly static 
n0ti- conventions of that view. 
tion, 
rms Some scholars will of course emphasize pure research, and others the practical 
social problems; some will be discreetly descriptive and others indiscreetly 
itive general; some will sharpen the tools of research and others will polish their 
ized analytical models. There is, however, some hope that these variable types, like 
ani- the representatives of distinctive disciplines, may prove to be educable and 
“ or co-operative in the continuous quest for knowledge. 
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We felt that it would be useful to list the titles of the papers presented at 
the conference; the diversity of the subjects and viewpoints discussed may 
thereby be appreciated. 


CONCEPTS AND THEORIES 


Hoseuitz, B. F. ‘Main concepts in the analysis of the social implications of tech- 
nical change.’ 
SMELsER, N. J. ‘Mechanisms of change and adjustment to change.’ 


SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS 


EASTERBROOK, W. T. ‘The entrepreneurial function in relation to technological 
and economic change.’ 

McCLtettanp, D. C. ‘The achievement motive in economic growth.’ 

Kuznets, S. ‘Consumption, industrialization and urbanization.’ 

Moore, W. E. ‘The impact of industry.’ 

Apter, D. E. ‘System, process and the politics of economic development.’ 

E1sENsTADT, S. N. ‘Problems of emerging bureaucracies in developing areas and 
new states.’ 

Hauser, Ph M. The social, economic and technological problems of rapid urba- 
nization. 

BLANKSTEN, G. I. “Transference of social and political loyalties.’ 

Keyritz, N. ‘The impact of technological change on demographic patterns.’ 

Goong, W. J. ‘Industrialization and family change.’ 

Anperson, C, A. ‘The impact of the educational system on technological change 
and modernization.’ 

Poor, I. de S. ‘The role of communication in the process of modernization and 
technological change.’ 


RESOURCES STRATEGY AND APPLICATION 


GerManl, G. ‘Problems and strategy of research in less developed countries: Latin 
America.’ 

Sutton, F. X. ‘Problems and strategy of research in less developed countries.’ 

Costa Pinto, L. A. ‘The supply of research resources and skills in the study of 
modernization and technological change.’ 

Vaxit, C. N. ‘The supply of research resources and skills in the study of modernization 
and technological change’ (Parts I and II). 

23. Provinse, J. H. ‘Methods of promoting the spread and better use of the social 
sciences.” 

BERTRAND, A. ‘Methods of promoting the spread and better use of the social sciences; 
Unesco’s contribution and types of activity.’ 


GENERAL RESEARCH 


LamBERT, R. D. ‘Attitudes toward savings and investment in southern Asia.’ 

Asotin, V. ‘Social implications of industrialization in the Soviet Union.’ 

Ex-Saaty, H. ‘Summary report of the general rapporteur of the Unesco meeting of 
Arabic-speaking States on their social science resources relative to the social 
implications of industrialization and technological change.’ 

Jamieson, S. ‘Survey of recent and current research on social implications of indus- 
trialization and technological change in Canada.’ 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FOURTH SESSION OF THE INTERIM 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE COUNCIL 


Paris, 22 October 1960 


The fourth session of the Interim Executive Committee of the International Social 
Science Council was held on 22 October 1960 at Unesco House, Place de Fontenoy, 
Paris. Present were the three members of the committee: Professors Sjoerd Groenman, 
Daryll Forde, and Rector Francesco Vito. In addition to the Council’s secretariat, the 
Unesco Department of Social Sciences and the International Committee for Social 
Sciences Documentation were represented. Mrs. H. Berger-Lieser acted as observer 
for Professor Francois Perroux, member of the Executive Committee who was unable 
to attend; and Mr. Clémens Heller represented the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
VIe Section, Paris. 

The Interim Executive Committee approved the Financial Report and reviewed 
the Administrative Report. Dr. Szczerba-Likiernik and Mr. Chiva reported on 
their trips to New York and their contacts with the American Foundations, the most 
interesting of which had been with the American Social Science Research Council. 

The general situation in connexion with the co-ordination between the Council 
and the International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation (CIDSS) was 
reviewed. The Interim Executive Committee agreed to the progressive fusion of the 
two bodies, with the object of having common office accommodations, a common 
subvention, and setting up a formal link whereby the Council would be called upon 
to ratify the list of names proposed by CIDSS for its membership. In return, the Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee might co-opt a representative of the CIDSS. 

In connexion with the 1961 General Assembly and Round-Table Conference, it 
was deemed advisable to delay these meetings until August 1961, instead of holding 
them in March as originally intended. Therefore, tentatively, in agreement with the 
Unesco Secretariat the dates were set for the last week of August. However, before these 
dates become definitive, the agreement of the Council’s president will be obtained. 

Finally, considerable discussion was devoted to the topics proposed for the Council’s 
1961 Round-Table Conference. For the first topic, ‘Social prerequisites of industriali- 
zation’ the rapporteur-general will be Mr. Francois Perroux, professor at the Collége 
de France and director of the Institut de Science Economique Appliquée. The second 
topic, ‘Human sciences building’, wil] provide the Council with a good opportunity 
to do some practical work in the way of co-operation between the various branches of 
the social sciences. 


THE TRAINING OF SENIOR STAFF FOR TROPICAL 
AND SUB-TROPICAL COUNTRIES 


The thirty-second study meeting 
of the International Institute of Differing Civilizations 
Munich, 19 to 22 September 1960 


lhe International Institute of Differing Civilizations heid its thirty-second study 
meeting in Munich from 19 to 22 September 1960. The theme discussed was the 
training of senior staff for tropical and sub-tropical countries. 

The honorary chairmen of the meeting were Dr. Heinrich Luebke, President of 
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the Federal Republic of Germany, and Dr. Hans Erhard, Minister-President of the 
Land of Bavaria. 

Before the discussion opened, the meeting was addressed by Dr. Wolfgang Pohle, 
president of the Institute, Dr. H.-J. von Merkatz, Minister for Federal Council Affairs, 
Professor Theodor Maunz, Minister of State, and Professor Bergstrasser, of Freiburg 
University. 

The various aspects of the problem of senior staff were the subject of general reports 
prepared by specialists from five different countries. Dr. James S. Coleman (United 
States of America), professor of political science at the University of California, was 
the author of the legal report; Mr. Georges Balandier, director of studies at the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes in Paris, prepared the social report, and Sir Sydney Caine, 
director of the London School of Economics, the economic report. The political report 
was to have been written by Mr. Gabriel d’Arboussier, Minister of Justice of Senegal, 
but, as pressure of duties prevented him from doing so, a replacement had been found 
for this task; lastly the report on the cultural aspect of the problem was prepared by 
H.E. Mr. Charles Ammoun, Minister Plenipotentiary and permanent delegate of 
Lebanon to Unesco. 

The general rapporteurs were also assisted by 28 regional rapporteurs—nearly all 
from tropical countries of Asia, Africa or America—who provided them with additional 
sources of documentation, describing the situation in their respective countries. 

The meeting was attended by 150 delegates from 20 countries in Africa, America, 
Asia and Europe, and by representatives of Unesco, the International Labour 
Organisation and the European Economic Community. 

The General Assembly of the Institute, which met at the end of this meeting, decided 
that the next study meeting would, in principle, be held in a North African country in 
September 1962; its theme would be the comparative study of the constitutions and 
administrative institutions of tropical countries, and of the consequences of their 
evolution. 


THE ‘MAX WEBER ARCHIV’ 


The Institute of Sociology of the University of Munich (Germany) (Director: 
E. K. Francis) has established a centre of Max Weber studies of which Johannes 
Winckelmann, editor of several improved and annotated editions of Weber’s 
writings that have appeared since the war, is in charge. 

The primary purpose of the Centre is to collect all the available materials, either in 
the original or in photographic reproductions, pertaining to the work of Weber who 
immediately before his death in 1920 was a professor of sociology, economics and poli- 
tical science at the University of Munich. Through the years Max Weber’s manu- 
scripts, correspondence and works belonging to his personal library containing valuable 
marginal notes have been widely dispersed, certain items being in the possession of 
persons now residing abroad. It is hoped that their attention will be drawn to the pre- 
sent efforts to provide a central collection at Munich where interested scholars may 
obtain information not only about Max Weber’s thought but also about the literature 
of his time which influenced him, and the impact of Weber’s intellectual achievements 
upon the international progress of social science in this century. The textual purity of 
the editions of Weber’s works—which in the past have frequently suffered owing to 
the circumstances of their publications—will in future be greatly enhanced if this col- 
lection can be made complete. 

The centre should also stimulate collaboration not only across national but also 
interdisciplinary fronticrs, and in due course lead to further research in the many 
fields of scholarly endeavour in which Max Weber has been an outstanding pioneer. 
Communications should be addressed to: Max Weber-Archiv, Soziologisches Institut 
der Universitat Miinchen, Theresienstr. 3-5, Munich (Germany). 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DE COLOMBIA 


Bogota 


An important step toward full recognition of sociology as a discipline and profession 
in Latin America was taken on 21 November 1960, when the Academic Council of 
this university promoted to the rank of Facultad the two-year-old Department of 
Sociology. Under the direction of Orlando Fals-Borda (Ph.D., Florida, 1955), the new 
facultad enjoys full academic and administrative prerogatives. The University of 
Colombia is the first in Latin America to grant the highest academic rank to sociology 
(in six other Latin American universities there are institutes or schools of sociology 
annexed to other bodies). 

The facultad is adding a new wing to its building on the university campus in 
order to accommodate the staff and about 100 students who have indicated this year 
their desire to study sociology. The first licenciados will receive their diplomas in 1962; 
and in 1963, after five years of training, the first nationally-trained professional socio- 
logists will graduate. Facilities for post-graduate studies will also be available. The 
facultad has received assistance from the Rockefeller Foundation, Unesco, and other 
bodies in the realization of these plans. 

After almost two years as Director-General of the Ministry of Agriculture, during 
which time the Colombian Government’s agrarian reform plans were laid out, Dr. Fals- 
Borda resigned in September 1960, in order to devote his full time to the launching 
of the new facultad and to continue his teaching and research. In addition to Dr. Borda, 
the staff of the facultad at present includes Drs. Virginia de Pineda and Roberto 
Pineda, previously Guggenheim fellows who studied at the University of Berkeley; 
Father Camilo Torres, a graduate in sociology from the University of Louvain (Bel- 
gium); Dr. Andrew Pearsé, an English sociologist who is a specialist in the Caribbean 
area; and Dr. Robert C. Williamson, on leave from Los Angeles City College under a 
Fulbright appointment. 

The facultad will appreciate receiving reprints and books for its library, and wishes 
to thank those colleagues who have already sent contributions. It also offers its own 
monograph series (seven numbers to date) in exchange for other publications. The 
address: Facultad de Sociologia, Universidad Nacional de Colombia, Ciudad Univer- 
sitaria, Bogota (Colombia). 


THE SECOND ANNUAL INSTITUTE IN ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Pittsburgh, 8 May to 28 July 1961 


This institute is especially designed for: (a) senior foreign and United States Govern- 
ment officials; (b) business and industrial leaders; (c) key officers of voluntary 
organizations, who desire an intensive survey of the processes of developmental 
programming and administration but cannot be spared from their professional duties 
for longer than 12 weeks. The institute concentrates on the emerging countries of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 


Content and focus of the programme 


The 1961 summer institute builds on the highly successful experience of the first insti- 
tute held in 1960. The Pittsburgh programme covers the entire range of factors— 
political, social, economic, cultural, and administrative—which condition the process 
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of rapid economic growth and democratic social change in the developing countries 
of the world. This institute accents both the what and the how of developmental planning 
and administration. 

The institute deals with practical policy alternatives facing governmental and 
private leaders as well as administrative and operational methods which facilitate the 
developmental process. The complex interrelationships among the sectors involved in 
developmental activity are analysed and evaluated. 

Throughout the institute responsible decision-making, effective institution-building, 
and efficient administration are emphasized. 

Recognizing the special needs of leaders under democratic systems of government, 
this programme stresses methods for improved communication between government 
and community and for inspiring and maintaining full popular participation in deve- 
lopmental activities. 

A significant portion of the institute will familiarize its members with representative 
theoretical and analytical writings in the development field. These source materials 
will in turn serve as reference data for future use. 

The content of the programme can be seen from the detailed schedule below. 


Instructional methods 


In small seminars and workshop groups particular stress is laid on the problem-solving, 
case study, and simulated situation approaches. Where appropriate, highly qualified 
and experienced scholars and practitioners lead discussions on the major issues arising 
in particular phases of developmental programming. The members of the institute, 
however, are expected to contribute their own experience and their own insights to 
the discussions. The interplay of experiences brought to the institute by the members 
is one of the unique values of this programme. Members should therefore be prepared 
to contribute in full measure to the discussions and problem-solving situations. For this 
reason, all members should have a fluent speaking knowledge of the English 


language. 


Laboratory field trip 


The first institute demonstrated the utility of a direct laboratory experience in an on- 
going centre of rapid economic development and social change. The second institute 
will therefore move to Puerto Rico or another area of rapid development for two 
weeks to examine and evaluate some of the problems and operational approaches 
which have been attempted in a society undergoing rapid economic development and 
social change. 


The faculty 


Faculty are drawn from the regular staff of the Graduate School of Public and Inter- 
national Affairs, from co-operation departments and professional schools of the uni- 
versity, from United States and other national government agencies, from the United 
Nations and other international bodies, and from private organizations concerned 
with developmental activities abroad. The distinguished faculty serve as discussion 
leaders and resource specialists, not as regular academic lecturers. Much of the content 
of the discussions depends upon the initiative of the members of the institute and the 
problems and experiences they contribute. 

Dr. Milton J. Esman, who heads the school’s programme in economic and social 
development, directs this institute. 


Fees and expenses 


Registration fee for this 12-week institute is $1,200 including all educational costs. 
Round-trip transportation for the laboratory field trip totals about $175. The cost of 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


room and meals ranges from $50 to $75 a week, depending on living habits and tastes. 
Comfortable and convenient living facilities are available at the university. 

A recent Ford Foundation grant for the Graduate School’s Economic and Social 
Development Programme will enable the school to offer five tuition fellowships to 
qualified United States citizens interested in developmental planning and administration 
overseas. 

Applications for registration and requests for fellowships or additional information 
should be sent to: Donald C. Stone, Dean, Graduate School of Public and International 
Affairs, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania (USA). 


THE FOURTH ANNUAL INSTITUTE 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh, 2 October 1961 to 26 January 1962 


The Institute of Administrative Management is organized for officials of countries 
newly engaged in strengthening their administrative institutions and is designed for 
those who are now engaged in work in organization, management and methods 
improvement, or who expect to undertake such work. The courses are orientated 
toward raising the levels of understanding and competence which are essential to 
the resolution of management problems in government and are taught in a comparative 
context utilizing situations drawn from various countries throughout the world. The 
object of the institute is to make public service in all countries more effective and 
responsible. 

The programme of studies is as follows: 

The management role: management as a social function; scope and content of manage- 
ment science. 

The tasks of management: programme planning and budgeting; the personnel 
function; purposes and methods of organization; management direction and 
control; programme evaluation and revision. 

Administrative leadership: understanding managerial behaviour; requirements of 
administrative competence; development of management skills. 

. Effective supervision: motivation, stimulation and personnel development. 

Fact finding and problem solving: problem-solving models; problem identification; 
fact-finding techniques; analysing and interpreting data; preparing recommenda- 
tions. 

). Gaining acceptance of change: forms of proposals; manner of presentation; installation 
and follow-up; cultural and institutional problems in effecting change. 

Work simplification: techniques; work-flow analysis; office lay out; planning the work 
environment. 

3. Organization and methods unit: status and functions; the manager; work-load; long- 
and short-range plans; schedules; internal organization; operating procedures and 
relationships. 

Orientation for the work situation: return to the job after training; rejoining the work 
group; appreciation of cultural and attitudinal differences. 

The methods used for instruction will be seminar discussions, lectures and workshops; 
case studies, simulated situations, role playing; individual projects and special consul- 
tation; field trips to view organization and methods offices in operation; participation 
in regular and special programmes of the Graduate School of Public and International 

Affairs. 

The faculty will be made up of the regular staff of the Graduate School of Public 
and International Affairs, specialists from government agencies and_ private 
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organizations and professors of co-operating departments and professional schools of 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

Each participant will complete an internship of approximately five weeks’ duration 
with a government agency or private organization in the Pittsburgh area, which will 
involve responsibility for solving actual management problems, including preparation 
of reports and recommendations. 

Financial aid for professional training of officials is offered by many organizations 
and international agencies. Information about such aid may be obtained from any 
of the following: 

Local United States Information Centres; 

Organization of American States, Washington, D.C. (USA); 

United Nations Technical Assistance Programme, United Nations, New York City, 

New York (USA); 

United States International Co-operation Administration (from the Chief of ICA 

Mission in any United States Embassy). 

The registration and instructional fee is $1,200. The cost of room and meals ranges 
from $50 to $70 per week depending on living habits and tastes. There are comfortable 
living facilities available in the immediate university area. 

Applications should be addressed to: Donald C. Stone, Dean, Graduate School 
of Public and International Affairs, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl- 
vania (USA). 


POST-GRADUATE COURSE IN CRIMINOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


The University of Cambridge has established a post-graduate course in criminology, 
to be given by the Institute of Criminology. The first course will commence on 1 Octo- 
ber 1961. It will be held during the three terms of the academic year and will end in 
July 1962. 

A diploma in criminology will be awarded by the university to those who have 
diligently attended the course, and who, at its completion, have successfully passed a 
written examination in five papers covering the subjects prescribed for the course. 

The programme of teaching will consist of lectures, seminars and practical work: 
105 lectures and go seminars will be given, dealing with all the major aspects of crimi- 
nology, with particular reference to the development of criminological and penological 
thought and practice; the methodology of criminological research; the psychological 
and psychiatric context of criminal conduct; the sociology of crime; the principles of 
criminal law and procedure; the sentencing process, and the effectiveness of punishment 
and other methods of treatment; the non-institutional and institutional treatment 
of juvenile, young adult and adult offenders; and certain aspects of the prevention 
of crime. 

Practical work. During vacations as well as term time, students will undertake 
practical work at penal and psychiatric institutions, probation and after-care centres, 
and other agencies concerned with the prevention of crime and the treatment of 
offenders. Individual work will be required at the seminars, and the International 
Library of Criminology of the institute will be available to those who attend the course. 

Instruction will be given by the Wolfson Professor of Criminology; the senior staff 
and visiting fellows of the institute; other members of the teaching staff of the University 
of Cambridge; visiting lecturers; experts from the Home Office and the Home Offfice 
Research Unit, and others with particular experience in the administration of criminal 
justice. 

Admission to the course will be open to those who already hold a university degree 
in any subject, not necessarily in law. In very exceptional circumstances, candidates 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


who do not hold a university degree may be considered for admission, if they have 
either made an important contribution to criminology by research or gained out- 
standing practical experience in administration. The number of admissions in any 
one year will be limited in order to maintain the highest possible standard. Those 
admitted to the course will be made members of the university and will be expected to 
seek admission to a college. 

Application forms for admission to the post-graduate course are available from the 
Secretary, Institute of Criminology, 4 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge (England). The 
completed forms, together with evidence of necessary qualifications, should reach the 
Secretary by 15 May 1961, or soon after, for the course commencing in October 1961. 


AWARDS OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


280 Newton Sireet, Brookline Station, Boston 46, Mass. 


President Kirtley F. Mather, of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, announced 
on 14 December 1960 the winners of the Academy Monograph Prizes for 1960. Three 
awards of $1,000 each go to the authors of especially meritorious unpublished mono- 
graphs, one each in the fields of the humanities, the social sciences, and the physical 
and biological sciences. In the humanities, the prize is awarded to Mr. Roger B. Stein 
of Seattle for his manuscript entitled ‘Art, Nature, and Morality: John Ruskin and 
sthetic Controversy in America’. The award in the social sciences is made to Dr, 
Rodney Needham of Oxford, England, for a manuscript entitled ‘Structure and Senti- 
ment’. The prize winner in the physical and biological sciences is Professor Max 
Jammer of Jerusalem, Israel, for a manuscript entitled ‘Concepts of Mass in Classical 
and Modern Physics’. 

The Academy Monograph Prizes are intended to encourage and assist the publi- 
cation of scholarly contributions to knowledge, too long for articles in the learned 
journals and too specialized or too short for a general book. In response to this prize 
competition more than 200 manuscripts were submitted by scholars and scientists 
from all parts of the English-speaking world. The great majority of the monographs 
were of high quality and a considerable number of them, in addition to those of the 
winners of the prizes, impressed the judges as well worthy of publication. 


GRANTS-IN-AID OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Grants-in-aid, usually ranging between $500 and $1,500, are available from funds 
administered by the American Academy of Arts and Sciences for research in any 
recognized scientific field, including mathematics, physics, biology, and the social 
sciences. Applications must be received before 1 September for grants to be made in 
October. In general, applications from individual scientists rather than from institu- 
tions are favoured, although this is not an inflexible policy. Projects directed towards 
exploration of the frontiers of scientific knowledge, whether interdisciplinary or within 
a single discipline, are preferred. 

While the Committees on Research Funds are interested in applicants handicapped 
by inadequate facilities, requests for the purchase of non-expendable laboratory 
equipment, usually available in the institutions of higher learning, are in general not 
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considered. Support is not usually given for work aimed primarily at fulfilling the 
requirements of an academic degree. 

Inquiries and requests for application forms should be addressed to: Committees 
on Research Funds, American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, 
Brookline Station, Boston 46, Massachusetts (USA). 


CORRESPONDENCE OF AUGUSTE COMTE 


The International Association ‘La Maison d’Auguste Comte’ is anxious to finish the 
first complete edition of the Correspondence of Auguste Comte (1814-1857), which is to 
be published shortly under the auspices of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes. The 
Association consequently asks the owners of any letters in the philosopher’s own hand- 
writing kindly to contact its President, H.E. Mr. Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, 10, rue 
Monsieur-le-Prince, Paris-6¢. 

At present the Association has at its disposal 1,300 letters by Auguste Comte. Accor- 
ding to indications left by Comte himself, there would appear to be still about 400 letters 
unaccounted for. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYMPOSIUM 
ON THE NUMERICAL TREATMENT OF ORDINARY DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS, INTEGRAL AND INTEGRO-DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. 
CONVENED BY THE PROVISIONAL INTERNATIONAL COMPUTATION 
CENTRE 


Rome, 20 to 24 September 1960 


This publication consists of a bound volume of 680 pages, sold by Birkhauser Verlag, 
Elisabethenstrasse 19, Basle (Switzerland) at the price of DM.35 or 35 Swiss francs. 
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